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PREFACE. 

IN  ittempting  to  give  an  account  of  the  Builders  of  Canada  it  haa  been 
found  impossible  to  include  the  names  of  all  the  prominent  m«i   who 

have  figured  on  the  stage  of  history  in  New  France' and  in  British  North 
America.  In  the  case  of  such  a  prominent  abldier  as  Montcalm,  so  much  of 
his  life  is  woven  into  the  story  of  Wolfe  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
devote  a  separate  sketch  to  him.  Again,  in  dealing  with  the  men  of  a  more 
recent  age,  it  was  thought  best  to  consider  only  those  men  who  have  played 
their  part  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  and,  therefore,  such 
prominent  Canadians  as  Principal  Grant,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Sir  William 
Dawson  and  others  have  been  omitted.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  include  all 
the  Premiers  of  the  Dominion,  for,  although  several  of  them  were  men  of 
comparatively  slight  importance,  their  position  and  the  questions  that  were 
associated  with  tlieir  names  make  them,  as  it  were,  national  figures. 

The  studies  of  the  early  part  will  be  found  to  fully  present  the  Romance 
of  Canadian  History,  and  the  writers  in  dealing  with  the  French  period  of 
our  history,  have,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  to  the  fore  the  picturesque  in  the 
lives  under  consideration. 

In  treating  more  recent  history,  as  some  of  the  men  studied  are  still 
living  and  many  of  them  are  personally  remembered  by  living  Canadians,  it 
was  thought  wise,  whenever  possible,  to  give  extracts,  at  some  length,  from 
ilieir  letters  or  diaries  or  speeches  that  would  let  them  reveal  themselves. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  all  experienced  writers,  and  in  every 
case  in  sympathy  with  the  subjects  that  they  treat  Agnes  Maule  Machar, 
the  author  of  several  of  the  sketches,  has  for  many  years  been  an  ardent 
student  of  the  early  history  of  Canada,  and  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  lives  of  such  men  as  Champlain  and  La  Salle.     The  writers  of  the  Hves 
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of  the  more  recent  Builders  of  C&DKda  will  be  found  to  be  men  who  have  been 
intimately  associated,  either  personally  or  in  a  public  way,  with  the  careers  of 
the  subjects  of  their  sketches.  In  the  case  of  the  study  of  the  Rt.-Ilun.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  greatest  of  living  Canadian  statesmen,  the  publishers 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  sympallietic  and  unbiased  study  from 
the  pen  of  Louis  Honore  Frechette,  a  great  Liberal  compatriot  and  the 
ablest  writer  French  Canada  has  yet  produced. 

The  publishers  have  to  thank  the  Copp  Clark  Company,  of  Toronto,  for 
kindly  permitting  Ihem  to  reproduce  several  of  the  sketches  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  editor's  Sloriea  from  Canadian  History. 

In  every  case  where  the  author  of  the  article  is  not  named  the  skett-li 
has  beeu  mitten  by  llie  editor. 

THE    PUBLiyilEItS, 
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JACQUES     CARTIER. 

Bj  Agnbs  Haulr  Machak. 

Canadian  Historj  Begins  with  Jacques  Cartiet — The  Time  of  Hia  Birth  Uncertain— A  Renowii. 
Sailor — Sails  to  Canada  in  1534 — His  Departure  from  St.  Mala — Reaches  Newfoundlanil — 
His  Description  of  the  Country — First  Contact  witli  the  Indians — Takes  Possession  of  llie 
Country  for  Prance — Returns  to  France — Prepares  for  a  Second  Voyage — A  Stormy  Passage 
—In  Si>;hl  of  SUdacona  (Quebec)— Cartier's  Reception  by  Do  nn  aeon  a— Sails  up  the  Rivei 
to  Hochelaga  (Montreal) — His  Reception  at  Hochelaga— Back  at  Sladacona — Winters  in 
Cannula— Hardships  and  Scurvy— Sails  to  Old  France  Taking  a  Number  of  Indians— 
UnildTtalfes  a  Third  Voyage — Pails  to  Pound  a  Colony — Retuma  in  Disguat  to  France- 
Honors  and  Riches  His  Reward — His  Death. 

CANADIAN  history  properly  begins  with  the  name  of  Jacques  Cnrticr, 
for,  though  he  made  no  permanent  settlement  in  this  country,  tlie 
accounts  of  his  famous  voyages  and  of  his  efforts  to  found  a  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  did  much  to  draw  future  discoverers  ami 
adventurers  to  the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent. 

Of  the  life  of  this  great  sailor  but  little  is  known.  Even  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  mere  conjecture.  The  date  usually  given  is  December  31,  1494  ;  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1491,  betvveen  June  7 
and  December  23. 

Before  attempting  his  first  celebrated  voyage  of  discovery  to  Canada  he 
was  already  a  noted  mariner,  having  made,  it  is  stated,  no  fewer  than  throe 
voyages  to  Newfoundland.  It  is  likewise  supposed  that  he  had  seen  service 
with  the  Portuguese  government,  and  that,  in  the  year  1527,  he  visited  Brazil, 
but  of  the  period  of  his  life  before  1534  little  or  nothing  is  definitely  known 

Of  his  voyages  to  Canada,  however,  we  have  several  excellent  accounts, 
and  no  man  among  the  early  explorers  is  better  known  than  this  celebrated 
mariner  of  St.  Malo. 

The  bright  spring  sunshine  lighted  up  the  gray  walls  and  battlemen'.= 
of  the  rugged  old  sea-port  town  of  St.  Malo,  on  thecoasLof  Brittany,  when, 
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April  20,  1534,  two  liUle  sliips  slowly  glided  away  from  its  liarlior  bound  on 
a  long  and  adveutuioua  voyage.  They  were  manned  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  and  their  commander  wga  Jacques  Cartier,  a  captain  specially 
chosen  by  King  Francis.  The  king  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  discover 
the  coveted  short  route  to  China  and  Cathay,  and  possibly  to  discover  the 
gold  and  silver  of  which  the  French  had  heard  in  South  America.  lie 
expected,  also,  that  Cartier  would  open  up  new  channels  for  trade,  and  secure 
the  possession  of  part,  at  least,  of  the  great  new  continent,  to  which,  as  he 
truly  said,  France  had  as  good  a  right  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  wanted  to 
have  it  ail  to  themselves. 

The  little  expedition  sailed  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  rrarhing  Cape 
Bonavista  in  Newfoundland  about  the  middle  of  May.  From  thence,  pas.=in;' 
on  to  the  Isle  of  Birds,  as  the  Portuguese  had  called  it  on  nccount  of  the 
multitude  of  birds  there,  they  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  after 
some  detention  through  bad  weather,  they  explored  the  cold  and  sterile 
shores  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 

Cartier  thought  that  this  barren  and  uninviting  land  miglit  I  e  tnVfn  frr 
the  couirtry  assigned  to  Cain;  and  considered  one  acre  of  the  MagdaUn 
Islands,  which  he  reached  next,  as  worth  the  whole  of  Newfoundland.  lie 
bad  much  to  tell  of  the  birds  he  found  there,  as  well  as  of  "  beasts  as  large  as 
oxen,  and  possessing  great  tusks  like  elephants,"  whicli,  when  he  approaclied, 
leiiped  suddenly  into  the  sea.  He  doscribed,  too,  the  beautiful  trees  inid 
delicious  fruits,  as  well  as  the  wild  corn,  blossoming  peas  (vetches),  curnuils, 
fltfiiw berries,  rosfs  anl  sweet-smelling  herbs. 

Cartier  thought  the  waves  were  very  heavy  and  strong  nmnng  those 
is'ands.  This  made  him  think  that  there  was  probably  an  opeuing  betwi-en 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  and  he  bei^an  to  look  for  a  passage  by 
which  he  might  sail  westward  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  As  the  sailors 
rowed  their  boats  close  in  shore,  coasting  along  bays  and  inlets,  they  could 
sometimes  see  the  naked  savages  moving  about  on  the  beach,  or  paddling 
their  light  birch  canoes  ;  after  a  time  they  managed  to  hold  some  intercourse 
and  trallic  with  tliem,  by  means  of  signs  and  little  gifts  of  hatchets,  knives, 
beatis  and  toygL  often  having  as  many  as  fifty  canoes  about  them.     The 
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Indians  were  delighted  to  exchange  their  fish  for  the  knives  and  hatchets 
which  they  coveted  so  much,  and  a  red  cap  for  their  chief  sent  them  away 
overjoyed. 

Cartier  tried  in  vain  all  the  little  inlets  and  rivers  opening  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Cbaleura  (heats),  to  which  he  gave  this  name  because  he  found  there 
both  the  weather  and  the  water  eo  wann.  Failing  to  find  any  passage  like 
that  by  which  be  bad  entered  the  Gulf,  he  sailed  east  and  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Gaspe  Bay.  Here  he  landed  and  set  up  a  large  wooden  cross, 
thirty  feet  high,  carved  with  three  fleu/mie-lie,  and  bearing  the  inscription  in 
French,  "  Long  live  the  King  of  France  !  "  By  this  means  he  formally  took 
possession  of  the  land  for  the  King  of  France. 

In  order  to  impress  the  savages  the  more,  the  French  knelt  around  the 
cross,  and  made  signs,  by  pointing  to  the  sky,  to  show  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  salvation  of  man.  This  done,  Cartier  and  his  men  returned  to  their 
ships  and  were  visited  afterwards  by  many  of  the  Indians,  including  the  Chief, 
his  brother  and  three  sons.  The  chief  showed  tliem  by  expressive  signs 
that  he  did  not  like  their  setting  up  the  pross  on  his  territory  without  his 
permission,  hut  when  they  had  induced  him  to  enter  their  ships  and  look  at 
the  hatchets  and  knives  that  the  white  men  had  for  trading,  Cartier  easily 
persuaded  bim  that  the  cross  bad  been  set  up  merely  as  a  beacon  to  point  the 
way  to  the  harbor. 

Cartier  treated  the  chief  hospitably,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  make 
friends  with  his  people,  and  promising  to  return,  bringing  many  useful  articles 
made  of  iron  to  exchange  for  furs.  Two  of  the  chiefs  sons  were  persuaded 
to  accompany  him  to  France,  putting  on  with  great  satisfaction  the  new 
clothes  that  Cartier  gave  them,  and  throwing  the  old  ones  to  their  friends, 
who  came  out  to  take  leave  of  them,  bringing  farewell  gifUi  of  fish  in  their 
canoes.  Then  with  good  will  expressed  on  all  sides,  the  French  captain 
sailed  away,  exhorting  the  Indians  to  respect  the  c^oss  be  had  set  up  on  the 
shore. 

Head  winds  and  storms  prevented  Cartier  from  malting  any  further 
discoveries  on  this  voyage.  He  just  missed  finding  his  way  into  the 
St.  lAwrence  at  Anticosti,  supposing,  without  foil  examination,  that  the  gulf 
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there  was  a  great  bay.  When  he  arrived  home  in  September,  his  acconnt  of 
his  adventures  waa  eagerly  Ustened  to.  The  two  young  Indians  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  Bretons,  and  were 
taught  to  speak  French,  so  that  they  might  answer  the  questions  which  were 
asked  on  all  sides. 

Cartier  received  great  honors  for  his  discoveries,  and  many  people  in 
France  were  most  anxious  that  he  should  make  a  second  voyage  in  order  to 
extend  them. 

In  spite  of  opposition  they  succeeded  in  organizing  another  and  a  better 
equipped  expedition  than  tlie  first.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  during 
the  winter,  and  on  a  bright  spring  day — May  16, 1535 — all  St.  Malo  waa  astir 
to  see  the  great  religious  ceremonial  which  celebrated  the  departure  of  the 
Utile  Seet.  Down  in  the  bay  rode  at  anchor  "  La  Grande  Hermine,"  a 
large-sized  ship  for  those  days,  with  the  two  smaller  vessels  which  were  to 
complete  the  flotilla.  In  these  were  to  go,  besides  the  crews,  several 
members  of  the  French  nofitese.  And  in  the  old  cathedral  were  assembled 
the  oificers  and  men  to  hear  mos%and  to  receive  absolution  and  the  paternal 
blessing  of  the  bishop  on  their  perilous  enterprise;  while  the  Breton  wives, 
mothers  and  maidens,  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  looked  on  in  mingled 
pride  and  anxiety.     Three  days  later  the  flotilla  set  sa!l  for  the  setting  sun. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  lost  sight  of  the  Breton  clilfs  when  the  ships 
were  w;attered  by  a  violent  storm.  It  was  July  before  they  were  collected  at 
the  ytraits  of  Belle  Isle,  from  whence  they  coasted  along  the  bleak  shore  of 
Labrador  till  they  entered  a  small  bay  opposite  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  It 
was  the/^ie  of  St.  Lawrence  when  they  entered  the  gulf,  and  Cartier  bestowed 
that  name  on  the  bay,  from  whence  it  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  Gulf 
and  thence  to  the  noble  river,  then  called  by  Cartier  the  River  of  Hochelaga. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  therefore,  keeps  in  its  name  a  record  of  the  very  day  when 
Cartier's  expedition  first  floated  on  its  waters,  after  its  long  tossing  on  a 
stormy  sea. 

Piloted  by  the  young  Indians  who  had  accompanied  Cartier  to  France, 
the  French  ships  sailed  up  the  great  unknown  river,  on  which  no 
white  wings  sav^  those  of  the  sea-gulls  had  ever  appeared  before.     The 
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marinera  gazed  with  admiring  interest  at  the  grancl,  sombre,  pine-clad 
bills  that  seemed  to  guard  the  approach,  and  at  the  gloomy  gorge  of  the  dark 
Sagueuay,  with  huge  rugged  rocka  and  dense  forests.  They  landed  on  a 
long,  low  islaod  which  they  called  the  Jslt  aux  Coucfru  on  account  of  the 
delicious  filberts  they  found  there.' 

Passing  up  what  is  now  called  St.  Paul's  Bay  and  on  under  the  frowning 
headlands  of  Cape  Tourmente,  they  dropped  anchor  at  last  on  the  lea  of 
"  a  fair  island  "  crowned  with  rich  woods  and  festooned  with  wild  vines  and 
such  abundant  clusters  of  grapes  that  Cartier  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Isle  of 
Bacchus.  We  know  it  as  the  beautiful  Island  of  Orleans,  whose  purple  mass 
divides  the  river  below  the  rock  of  Quebec. 

According  to  their  young  Indian  guides,  the  country  they  were  now 
sailing  through  was  divided  into  three  territories.  The  first  took  its  name 
from  the  Saguenay,  beginning  at  Anticosti  and  ending  with  the  hU  aux 
Ooudres.  The  second  extending  thence  to  Hochelaga,  the  present  site  of 
Montreal,  was  called  Karuiia,  a  Mohawk  word  signifying  a  village  or  cluster 
of  huts.  This  name,  slightly  ctanged  into  Canada  has  widened  its 
significance,  until,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  includes  half 
a  continent.  The  third  territory,  Hochelaga,  was  the  largest,  richest  and 
most  populous  of  the  three,  which  of  course  formed  only  e  small  part 
of  the  country  now  called  Canada. 

As  the  ships  approached  the  shore  and  cast  anchor,  the  Indians  could 
be  seen  watching  them  with  great  interest  and  wonder;  though  probably 
they  had  beard  rjmors  before  of  these  strange  winged  canoes  and  pale-faced 
visitors.  At  first  they  seemed  disposed  to  fly,  but  Cartier  sent  ashore  bis  two 
young  Indian  pilots.  Doubtless  they  had  msny  wonderful  stories  to  tell 
their  people — stories  which  must  have  seemed  to  them  like  tales  from 
another  world.  Very  soon  curiosity  overcame  fear,  and  the  redmen'a  birch 
canoes  were  seen  swarming  about  the  ships,  loaded  with  presents  of  maize,  fruit 
and  fish,  in  return  for  which  Cartier  gave  them  the  gifts  they  prized  so  much. 

Cartier's  two  young  Indians  could  now  speak  Frer.ch  pretty  well,  and 
acted  as  interpreters  between  their  countrymen  and  Uiese  strange  visitora 
The  Tndians  eagerly  examined  the  winged  canoes,  climbed  into  the  rigging, 
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and  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  faces  and  clothes  of  the  Frenchmen.  Neit 
day  their  old  chief  Donnaoona  came  in  state  to  visit  Cartier,  attended  by  a 
train  of  twelve  canoes,  full  of  Indians  in  paint  and  feathers,  with  tomahawlt* 
and  howa  and  arrows.  He  left  ten  of  his  canoes  at  a  safe  distance  «nd 
approaching  the  ships  with  the  other  two  he  began  a  long  oration,  inquiring 
whether  the  strangers  bad  come  for  peace  or  war.  With  the  help  of  his 
interpreters,  Cartier  succeeded  in  reassuring  him,  and  invited  him  into  his 
cabin,  where  he  regaled  him  before  they  parted,  the  old  chief  kissing 
Cartier's  arm  and  placing  it  round  his  own  neck,  as  the  greatest  mark  of 
respect  he  could  show  him. 

Cartier,  of  course,  was  eager  to  press  on  up  the  magnificent  river  which 
seemed  to  beckon  him  to  follow  its  windings.  But  first  he  must  find  a 
convenient  harbor  for  his  ships.  He  sailed  on  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of 
a  little  river  flowing  into  a  "goodly  and  pleasant  sound,"  making  a 
sheltered  haven  at  a  point  which  still  seems  the  fitting  portal  of  the  fair 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Here  the  river  became  a  mile-wide  strait  On  one 
side  were  the  wooded  heights  of  Point  L^vis ;  on  the  other,  rising  grand  and 
sheer  from  the  river,  the  great,  brown  rock  of  Cape  Diamond,  thrusting 
rugged  scarped  cliSs  through  its  fringe  of  stately  trees  out  into  the  dark  river 
below.  As  the  Frenchmen  looked  up  at  these  rocky  ramparts  towering  above 
the  little  Indian  "  village  "  that  clung  to  their  sides,  as  if  for  protection,  th^ 
must  have  felt  that  here  was  a  natural  site  for  a  commanding  fortress.  And, 
indeed,  Quebec  was  destined,  through  centuiiea  of  stru^le  to  be  the  key  to 
the  possession  of  Canada. 

Cartier  moored  his  ships  in  the  little  river,  which  he  called  the  St.  Croix 
— now  the  St  Charles — and  Donnacona  came  with  a  train  of  five  hundred 
Indians  to  welcome  him.  Cartier,  in  his  turn,  landed  to  visit  Stadacona,  as 
the  cluster  of  wigwams  was  called.  Here  the  French  captain  and  his  friends 
were  received  with  great  joy  and  cordiality  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  nearer  view,  and  entertained  them 
with  their  Indian  songs  and  dances — the  men  and  boys  screeching  out 
welcome,  and  the  squaws  dancing  knee-deep  in  the  water.     Cartier's  gifts  of 
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gay-colored  beads  redoubled  their  hilarity,  and  their  joyooa  thoagh  discordant 
songs  followed  the  departing  French  ss  they  rowed  out  to  tLe  ships. 

But  Cartier  had  heard  that  miles  away  up  the  river  lay  a  large  Indian 
town  called  Hochelaga,  the  capital  of  a  great  country  Tlilther  he  wished  (o 
proceed,  with  his  two  young  Indian  guides  as  interpreters  But  Donnacona 
and  the  Indians  seemed  jealous  of  the  strangers  going  further  into  iheir 
country,  and  tried  a  curious  device  for  keeping  them  bactc. 

One  morning  the  Frenchmen  saw,  from  their  ships  lying  at  anchor  in 
ihe  St.  Croix,  a  canoe  containing  three  strange  figures,  clothed  in  black  and 
white  dog  skins,  with  black  faces  and  long  horns.  One  of  these,  gazing 
straight  before  him,  uttered  a  long  harangue  in  the  Indian  tongue,  as  they 
passed  Ihe-ships.  Then,  as  they  were  paddling  towards  the  shore,  (hey  all 
fell  flat  down  in  tht;  canoe. 

The  Indians  on  shore  rushed  down,  screaming,  to  their  aid,  and  carried 
them  off  to  the  woods,  where  an  earnest  debate  seemed  to  follow  ;  afler  which 
the  Indian  guides  came  to  the  shore,  looking  so  dismayed  that  Cartier  shouted 
to  them,  asking  what  was  the  matter.  They  replied  that  their  ged 
Coudouagny  had  sent  to  warn  the  French  against  ascending  the  great 
river  further,  as  this  would  bring  them  into  danger  and  disaster  from  storms 
and  snow  and  drifting  ice.  Cartier  only  replied — smiling,  no  doubt,  at  the 
simple  device — that  Coudouagny  was  a  fool ;  that  he  could  not  hurl 
Christians,  and  that  they  could  tell  this  to  the  messengera. 

The  Indians  seemed  much  delighted  at  his  courage,  dancing  on  the 
beach  to  show  their  satisfaction  Cartier,  however,  desired  to  impress  theni 
still  further  with  the  Frenchman's  power,  and  had  a  dozen  of  hib  cannon 
loaded  with  bullets  and  fired  into  the  woods  Aa  the  Indians  heard  the 
thunder  of  the  great  guns  reverberating  for  the  firat  time  from  the  hitli 
iind  roclis  which  were  destined  often  to  hear  them  again,  and  saw  the 
destroying  rain  of  bullets  crashing  through  the  trees,  they  were  overpowered 
with  amazement  and  terror,  and  fled  howling  and  shrieking  far  into  the 
forest. 

Cartier  now  laid  up  his  two  larger  ships  in  the  St.  Charles,  and  in  his 
amallest    vessel,   the    "  HermeriUon,"    set  sail   again  on    the  noble  river. 
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The  September  minshine  lay  soft  and  golden  on  the  yellowing  forest,  as  the 
little  bark  floated  slowly  on  between  the  high,  wooded  shores.  Cartier 
marked  all  the  features  of  the  scenery  with  keen  eye  and  eager  observation  ; 
the  broad  windings  of  the  river,  the  strange  luxuriant  foliage  and  clinging 
grape-vines  that  stretched  their  clustered  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  the 
immense  flocks  of  water-fowl  they  startled  as  they  passed,  the  bright  plumage 
of  the  golden  oriole,  the  scarlet  soldier-bird  and  the  woodpecker,  and  the  novel 
notes  of  the  blackbird,  robin  and  whip-poor-will,  in  which  last  the  imaginative 
Frenchmen  tried  to  believe  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  once  more 

The  galleon  grounded  in  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  from  thence  the  party 
proceeded  in  small  boats,  between  lower  and  tamer  banks,  till,  on  the  second 
of  October^  they  approached  the  beautiful  forest^irowned  slopes  of  the  hill 
below  which  lay  the  renowned  Hochelaga.  As  they  drew  near  Indians 
thronged  the  shore,  dancing,  singing,  and  shouting  their  rude  welcome, 
offering  ready  gifts  of  fish  and  maize,  in  return  for  which  they  joyfully 
received  bettda  and  knives.  As  the  early  autumn  dusk  drew  on  bonfires 
blazed  up,  and  they  could  see  the  savages  performing  their  wild  dances  in 
token  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  the  third  of  October  Cartier  landed  with  his  men. 
including  the  French  nobles  who  accompanied  him,  in  all  the  splendor  of 
full  dress  and  martial  accoutrements.  The  early  morning  air  was  sharp  and 
clear,  the  ground  crisp  with  hoar-frost,  the  leaves  fast  turning  to  crimson  and 
gold,  and  the  falling  acorns  were  strewn  along  their  forest  path. 

They  were  met  on  the  way  by  an  Indian  chief — "one  of  the  principal 
lords  of  the  said  city,"  as  the  old  story  calls  him — followed  by  a  numerous 
train.  They  were  received  with  the  usual  grave  courtesy  of  the  red  man, 
and  seated  by  a  fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  their  comfort.  The  chief 
made  ihem  a  long  address  in  his  own  language^  and  received,  with  much 
satisfaction,  the  gifts  of  hatchets,  knives,  and  a  crucifix  which  he  was  asked 
to  kiss,  in  token  of  respect.  Marching  on  a  little  further  through  the  forest 
they  came  out  on  the  cleared  fields  of  yellow,  rustling  maize  that  encircled 
the  Indian  town,  of  which  nothing  could  be  seen,  at  first,  but  the 
protecting  palisa  les.     These  were  three  rows  deep,  after  the  foshion  already 
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described,  with  rude  defensive  fortifications  and  ammunition  of  stones.  They 
enclosed  about  fifty  large  oblong  huts,  made  of  sapling  poles  and  roofed  with 
bark,  each  containing  several  families  and  several  fires — some  of  them  being 
divided  into  several  rooms  surrounding  the  central  one,  which  contained  the 
social  fire,  each  family  having  also  its  own  fire.  These  lifty  houses  held 
about  a  thousand  or  fifleen  hundred  inhabitants,  so  that  Hochelaga  was  at 
least  a  respectable  village. 

In  the  middle  of  it  was  an  open  square,  about  a  stone's  throw  in  width, 
and  here  Cartier  and  his  companions  held  a  conference  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  swarmed  out  of  their  huts — men,  women  and  children — to  survey  and 
touch  the  mysterious  strangers  so  unlike  anything  they  had  ever  before  seen 
or  imagined.  The  women  crowded  about  their  visitors  in  admiration,  even 
touching  their  beards  and  moustaches,  and  holding  up  their  children  that 
they  might  be  touched  by  these  wonderful  beings.  The  men,  who  were 
smooth-faced  themselves,, thought  the  beards  and  moustaches  very  ugly,  but 
they  could  not  resistthe  impression  made  by  their  imposing  air,  manner 
and  dress. 

But  the  "braves"  called  the  village  to  order,  sent  the  women  and 
children  indoors,  and  squatted  round  the  French  in  rows,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  look  at  a  play.  Then  the  squaws  brought  mats  of  plaited  rushes  and 
laid  them  on  the  ground  for  the  strangers,  after  wliich  the  ruling  chief,  a 
helpless  paralyzed  old  man,  was  carried  out  on  a  deer-skin  and  laid  down  at 
Cartier'a  feet.  A  red  fillet  worked  in  porcupine  quills  was  the  only  thing 
that  relieved  his  generally  squalid  appearance,  and  betokened  his  chieftain- 
ship. He  could  not  make  a  dignified  oration,  like  Donnacona ;  he  could 
only  point  to  his  powerless  and  shrivelled  limbs,  silently  imploring  from  the 
white  strangers  the  touch  in  which  Indian  superstition  supposed  a  mysterious 
healing  power  to  lie.  Cartier  willingly  fulfilled  the  request,  though  we  are 
not  told  whether  it  did  any  good ;  and  the  grateful  old  man  gave  him  his 
red  fillet  in  token  of  his  thanks.  A  throng  of  sick,  lame,  infirm  and  blind 
people  then  crowded  about  the  French  captain  to  share  the  healing  touch. 

Sorely  puzzled  what  to  do,  Cartier  had  recourse  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
pronouncing  over  his  patients  a  portion  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  with  a  prayer 
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not  only  for  the  healiDg  of  their  bodies  but  of  their  miserable  eoula  as  well. 
Then  he  read  to  them  from  his  French  Testament,  which  was  probably 
interpreted  to  them,  the  story  of  the  death  of  Christ,  to  which  they  listened 
with  grave  attention.  After  that  came  what  they  understood  much  better — 
the  distribution  of  g^fts;  knives  and  hatchets  for  the  men,  gay  strings  of 
beads  for  the  women,  and  for  the  children  little  pewter  figures  for  which  they 
scrambled  in  glee.  Then  the  trumpeters  gave  a  blast  from  their  trumpets 
that  at  once  amazed  and  delighted  their  hosts,  after  which  they  bade  them  a 
cordial  farewell,  filing  out  of  the  village  gales  through  a  crowd  of  hospitable  . 
squaws,  who  urgently  pressed  upon  their  departing  visitors  fish,  beans,  corn 
and  other  novel  food,  all  of  which  their  guests  (:ourteou3ly  declined. 

Before  departing,  liowever,  Cartier  and  his  friends  ascended  the  beauiiful 
hill  above  the  village.  Delighted  with  the  magnificent  view  of  broad 
river  and  boundless  forest  and  distant  cloudlike  mountain,  he  called  the  hill 
Mont  Royal — Montreal.  This  name  it  has  preserved  ever  since  and  as  this 
we  know  the  great  busy  city  that  has  arisen  at  its  base.  As  Cartier  gazed 
wistfully  over  the  endless  masses  of  autumn-dyed  forests  that  stretched 
away  unbroken  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Indians  who  had  guided  him  told 
him  wonderful  tales  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  river  of 
Hochclaga,  of  the  vast  inland  seas  that  lay  beyond  it,  and  of  another  mighty 
river  still  farther  south,  that  wound  down  through  softer  climes  into  the 
land  of  perpetual  summer.  About  the  gold  and  silver  that  he  most  desired 
to  hear  of,  they  could  tell  him  only  that  copper  was  to  be  found  up  the  river 
Saguenay  below  Quebec 

Cartier  would  gladly  have  pressed  on  up  the  enticing  river  that  lay  before 
him,  past  the  foaming  rapids  whose  snowy  crests  he  could  see  Bashing  to 
westward,  but  he  hsul  no  means  of  doing  so,  and  the  season  was  growing  late. 
So,  turning  his  Iwck  on  the  "  Royal  Mountain  "  on  which  he  had  planted  a 
cross  in  token  nt  claiming  possession  for  "His  Most  Christian  Majesty,"  he 
and  his  companions  began  to  retrace  their  way  to  the  ships  and  the  men  they 
had  left  on  the  St.  Charles.  On  the  way  he  found  some  Indians  less  friendly 
than    those    of    Hochelaga.      He    and  bis    party   were    surprised    while 
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biTOtincting  on  the  shore,  and  but  for  the  intrepid  condact  of  his  English 
boatswain,  might  all  have  been  massacred. 

At  Stadacona  Cartier  was  again  kindly  received  by  Donnacona  and  the 
Indians,  who  had  now  laid  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  the  long  winter.  His 
men  had  built  a  palisaded  fort  round  their  ships  and  alter  his  recent 
experience,  Cartier  thought  it  well  to  be  wary  in  dealing  with  the  savages, 
whose  friendliness  might  not  last,  and  so  strengthened  the  little  fort  with 
jome  of  the  guns  from  his  ships. 

But  now  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed  indeed.  The  winds 
howled  through  the  leafless  forest,  great  masses  of  ice  began  to  drift,  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  soon  a  solid  bridge  of  ice  was  formed  across  the  mile 
wide  strait.  As  the  snows  and  keen  frosts  shut  the  Frenchmen  up  in  their 
narrow  quarters,  all  they  had  formerly  known  of  winter  was  mild,  compared 
with  what  they  now  experienced.  Their  ships,  though  not  burned,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  frozen  in  and  kept  them  prisoners  till  spring. 
Heavy  snow-storms  blocked  up  the  shore,  and  the  river  became  a  dead  white 
expanse  of  firm,  snow-sheeted  ice.  Their  ships,  as  well  as  the  forest  pines, 
ghttered  in  a  panoply  of  dazzling  snow  and  sparkling  ice,  the  hulls  deep 
buried  in  snow  drifts,  the  masts,  spars  and  cordage  encased  in  glittering  ice 
and  gleaming  with  fringes  of  hanging  icicles,  while  the  bulwarks  were 
crusted  with  four  feet  of  icy  mail. 

The  shivering  Frenchmen,  accustomed  to  the  sunny  mildness  of 
France,  and  unprovided  with  warm  clothing,  clung  to  the  protection  of  their 
ships  and  tried  to  keep  themselves  warm  beside  their  fires.  The  Indians 
occasionally  visited  them,  coming  as  Cartier  says  in  his  journal,  "like  so 
many  beasts,  wading  half-naked  in  the  snow,"  showing  powers  of  endurance 
which  the  'pale-faces"  must  have  thought  wonderful.  The  savages,  on  the 
whole,  seem  to  have  treated  them  kindly  and  shared  with  them  their  winter 
stores. 

But  a  worse  foe  than  cold  now  attacked  the  unfortunate  explorers.  The 
terrible  scurvy  broke  out  among  them,  and  spread  until  out  of  the  whole 
band  of  one  hundred  and  ten  only  three  or  four  healthy  men  were  left  to 
wait  on   the    sick.     The    pnor  .sufferers  lay   in  hopeless    misery — no  doubt 
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thinking  sadly  of  fair  France  and  the  homes  and  friends  tbey  might  never 
see  again.  Twenty-six  died  before  April,  and  the  survivors,  too  weak  to 
break  through  the  ice-bound  soil,  buried  the  dead  in  the  snow-drifts  till  spring 
should  return.  Their  case  grew  more  and  more  hopeless.  Still  Cartier  did 
not  lose  his  faith  in  God,  who,  as  he  said,  "  looked  down  in  pity  upon  as 
and  sent  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  cure,"  in  an  unexpected  way. 

He  had  been  so  much  afraid  lest  the  Indiana  should  take  advantage  of 
their  weak  state  to  attack  them  that  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  make  all  the 
noise  they  could  with  sticks  and  stones,  so  that  they  might  be  supposed  well 
and  hard  at  work.  But  one  of  these  poor  savages  was  made  the  means  of 
saving  them.  One  of  their  young  guides,  called  Doregaya,  who  had  himself 
been  sufTering  from  scurvy  and  had  recovered,  told  Cartier  of  the  remedy 
which  had  cured  him — a  decoction  from  an  evergreen  called  Ameda,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  spruce  fir.  The  sick  men  eagerly  tried  it,  and  drank  it  in 
such  quantities,  that  in  six  days  they  had  boiled  dpwn  a  tree  as  large  as  a 
French  oak  ;  and  very  soon  all  the  invalids  were  restored  to  health,  courage 
and  hope. 

But  at  last  the  great  snow  drifts  melted  away  under  the  warm  spring 
sunshine,  the  ice  slowly  broke  up,  and  the  blue  water,  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  imprisoned  French.  Cartier  and  his 
men  joyfully  prepared  for  departure;  but  in  leaving  the  country  he 
committed  a  base  and  ungrateful  act  of  treachery.  During  the  winter  he  had 
heard  strange  stories  from  the  Indians,  of  a  region  where  gold  and  rubies 
might  be  found,  of  a  white  race  like  his  own,  of  another  able  to  exist  without 
food,  and  of  slill  another  created  with  but  one  leg. 

Cartier  wanted  to  take  home  some  trophies  of  bis  enterprise,  and  to  have 
his  strange  stories  confirmed.  And  as  the  chief,  Donnacona,  had  traveled 
far  and  professed  to  have  seen  many  wonders,  Cartier  conceived  the  wicked 
project  of  carrying  off  by  force  Donnacona  and  some  of  his  braves.  So, 
having  decoyed  them  on  board  his  ships  he  set  sail  with  them,  first  attaching 
the  French  flag  to  a  great  cross  which  he  had  set  up  on  the  shore.  This 
cruel  and  false  act,  done  under  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  emblem,  waa  a  foul 
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stun  on  the  honor  of  the  hrave  explorer,  and,  like  most  such  actions,  brought 
its  just  recompense  in  future  disaster. 

It  was  five  years  before  Cartier  again  saw  the  ahores  of  the  New  World. 
France  was  distracted  by  wars  abroad  and  religious  persecutions  at  home,  and 
the  project  of  a  third  expedition  met  with  little  favor.  The  terrors  of 
the  severe  winter,  the  death  of  so  many  of  the  exploring  party,  and  the  lack 
of  success  in  finding  gold  and  silver,  caused  much  opposition  to  the 
expenditure  of  more  money — and  perhaps  of  life — in  what  seemed  a  fruitless 
undertaking.  But  there  were  some  who  saw  the  advantage  of  opening  a 
large  fur  trade  with  the  savages,  and  who  urged  that  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  all  the  spoils  of  the  New  World  to  themselves. 

At  last  a  great  French  noble,  the  Sieur  de  Koberval,  asked  the  king  to 
make  him  governor  of  all  the  newly  discovered  countries,  with  the  right  of 
raising  a  band  of  volunteers  to  found  a  colony  ;  one  of  the  objects  of  whicli 
was  stated  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  as  "men  without  knowledge 
of  God  or  use  of  reason."  Yet  Cartier,  who  was  made  commander  of  the 
expedition,  was  allowed  to  take  many  of  his  "  colonists  "  out  of  the  French 
prisons.  As  the  same  error  was  frequently  repeated  in  the  French  attempts 
to  colonize  Canada,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  French  trappers  and 
hulf-breeds  should  often  have  been  a  wild  and  lawless  race. 

The  Spanish  emperor,  who  claimed  the  entire  country  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  North  Pole,  under  the  name  of  Florida,  made  all  the 
opposition  he  could  to  the  execution  of  this  project  But  at  last  the  little 
squadron  of  five  ships  lay  ready  to  start,  under  the  old  port  of  St.  Mato, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  artillery  from  Roberval.  Tired  of  his 
weaiy  waiting,  Cartier  set  sail,  leaving  Roberval  to  follow.  Again  the 
squadron  was  dispersed  by  storms,  and  again  the  ships  were  reunited  al 
Newfoundland.  As  Roberval's  vessels  were  not  yet  to  be  seen,  Cartier  once 
mora  entered  the  Gulf,  passed  the  great,  sombre,  pine-clad  hills,  the  dark 
goi^  of  the  Saguenay,  the  snowy  sheet  of  Montmorency,  and  the  rich  wood^ 
of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  again  cast  anchor  under  the  grand  rock  of 
Quebec  The  Stadacona  Indians  came  out  quickly  in  their  canoes,  anxioii-'j 
to  see  again  the  faoes  of  their  long-absent  friends.     Alas  I  all  had  died  in 
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France — probably  of  homesickness.  Cartier  was  afraid  to  tell  the  truth,  eo  he 
said  that  I>onnacona  was  dead,  but  that  the  others  had  married  grand  ladies 
in  France,  and  lived  there  in  state  like  great  lords.  The  Indiana  said  little, 
but  they  probably  disbelieved  Ibe  story,  for  they  showed  themselves  averse  to 
further  intercourse  with  the  French  and  to  their  settlement  among  them. 

Finding  that  this  was  the  case  at  Stadacona,  Cartier  sailed  some  nine 
miles  farther  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cap  Rouge,  a  reddish  headland  where 
the  high  bank  of  the  river  divides  to  let  a  little  stream  run  out  through  a 
green,  sheltered  glade.  Here  the  party  landed,  explored  tiie  wooded  heights 
and  the  shady  lea,  picked  up  sparkling  quaHz  crystals  which  they  took  for 
diamonds,  found  a  slate  quarry,  some  gHttering  yellow  dust  which  to  them 
was  gold,  but  whch  was  probably  sand  mixed  with  mica,  and  slender,  shining 
scales  of  the  mica  alone. 

They  rested  from  their  toil  in  the  August  heat  under  the  shade  of  the 
great  forest  trees  and  interlacing  grape-vines,  and  decided  to  plant  tlieir 
colony  on  the  heights  of  Cap  Rouge.  All  were  soon  busily  at  work  clearing 
the  forest  and  sowing  turnip  seed,  building  forts  and  making  roads  ;  while 
Cartier,  leaving  Vieomte  de  BeauprS  in  command,  went  on  with  two  boats  to 
explore  the  river  above  Hoclielaga.  But  the  bright,  flashing  rapids  he  had 
seen  from  Mont  Royal  proved  an  impassable  barrier,  so  he  returned'  to 
Charleshourg  Royal,  as  they  had  grandly  named  the  settlement,  to  find  that 
there  was  no  news  yet  of  Roberval,  and  that  the  Indians  still  kept  aloof. 

Once  deceived  they  would  not  trust  the  Frenchmen  again.  A  cold, 
dreary  winter  followed,  with  justly  estranged  Indians  around  them,  and 
bitter  cold  chilling  their  blood  and  depressing  their  spirits  in  this  lonely  and 
savage  spot.  And  as  soon  as  spring  returned,  the  disheartened  "colonists" 
hastened  to  set  sail  and  return  to  France. 

On  their  way  back  they  passed  a  fleet  of  fifteen  fishing  vessels  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  among  which  Cartier 
suddenly  descried  the  long-expected  sliips  of  Roberval.  Unforeseen  obstacles 
had  delayed  him,  and  as  he  had  supposed  that  by  this  time  the  colony  was 
fully  established,  his  surprise  and  anger  were  great  when  he  found  it  on  its 
way  homeward.     He  ordered  Cartier  to  turn  ijack.     But  Cartier  seemed  to 
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hav*  had  enough  of  the  projected  colony,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
escaped  with  his  vessels,  leaving  Roherval  to  pursue  his  way  and  found  his 
colony  alone. 

Cartier  had  nothing  this  time  to  show,  save  bis  quartz  diamonds,  scales 
of  mica  and  yellow  dusL  However,  be  received  a  patent  of  nobility  for  hia 
discoveries,  and  seems  to  have  settled  down  quietly  in  his  little  manor-houae 
near  St.  Male.  Some  say  that  ho  made  a  fourth  voyage  to  Canada  to  bring 
back  the  luckless  colonists  of  Roherval.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  brave  and 
gallant  explorer,  and  bis  name  must  always  be  honored  as  the  discoverer  of 
Canada.  Both  name  and  fame  would  have  been  brighter  but  for  the  cruel 
act  of  treachery  to  his  Indian  friends,  which  so  seriously  interfered  with  the 
success  of  the  attempted  colony,  and  which  was  wiped  out  in  after  years  only 
by  some  of  the  best  blood  of  France.     So  true  is  it  that 

"  The  evil  that  m«n  do  lives  after  them." 

Cartier  seems  to  have  acquired  sufficient  wealth  to  retire  from  the  sea. 
He  look  up  his  abode  at  the  seigniorial  domain  of  Limoilou.  In  1549  he 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  Sieur  de  Limoilou,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
following  year  he  was  made  a  noble.  In  1557  a  plaeue  visited  the  north  of 
Prance  and  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among  those  wao  aied 
nras  Jacques  Cartier,  the  great  diacovcrer  of  Canada. 
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lAUUEL    DB    CHAMPLAIir. 
Bj  AGHB9  Mauu  Machak. 

CIinmplalD  a  Pavorite  with  the  King— Hi*  TraTcls  In  the  West  Indies  and  Kerico— Cbosen  by 
De  Chastes  for  aa  Expeditiou  to  Canada— Sails  for  the  New  World— Visits  Quebec  and 
Uont  Royal — LeaniR  of  the  Great  Inland  Seas — Returns  to  Prance — Sails  for  Acadia — 
WtuteTB  on  the  St,  Croiz— Sufferings  of  the  Colony— Settles  at  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)— 
The  Romantic  Life  of  the  Colony— Port  Royal  Abandoned— ChatnpUin  at  Quebec— Builds 
a  Wooden  Fortress — Champlsin  Asststa  Indian  Allies  Against  the  Iroquois — Viuts  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George— A  Fight  with  the  Indians — Cbamplain  Sails  for  France — 
Back  in  Canada — Exploring  the  West— Wonnded  in  Battle  with  the  Iroquois — Descends 
the  Lachine  Sapids — Goes  to  France  in  the  Colony's  Interests — In  Canada  Once  More — A 
Wild  Goose  Chase  up  the  Ottawa — Journeys  Through  the  Country  of  the  Hurons — Spends 
the  Winter  in  the  Wilderness  Near  Kingston— Puis  Forth  Hia  Energy  to  Build  np  New 
France— Brings  His  Wife  to  Canada- The  Jesuit  Fathers  Reach  Quebec— The  Company  of 
the  "  Hundred  Associates  "  Fottned— David  Eirke  Attacks  the  Colony— The  English  Flag 
Floats  over  Champlain's  Fortress — Champlain  Taken  to  London— Quebec  Restored  to  the 
French- Champlain  Dies  on  Christmas  Day,  1635. 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN,  the  most  picturesque  of  the  early  makers  of 
Canada,  was  bora  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Brouage  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  1567. 

By  profession  he  was  a  naval  officer,  but  bad  seen  much  service  on  land, 
and  bad  fought  with  distinction  for  his  king  in  Brittany. 

When  De  Chastes,  the  good  old  Governor  of  Dieppe,  went  to  court  to  beg 
from  King  Henry  his  patent  of  duthority  in  Canada,  he  found  there  young 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  great  favorite  with  the  king  on  account  of  bis  brave 
deeds  in  Brittany.  Hia  adventurous  spirit  had  already  led  him  to  make'  a 
hazardous  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
determination  of  the  jealous  Spaniards  to  keep  out  foreigners  on  pain  of 
doath,  he  managed  to  visit  Panama  and  the  principal  islands,  and  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  brought  back  with  him  a  journal 
of  hia  teavels,  illustrated  with  colored  sketchea  of  his  own,  and  this,  with  bis 
18 
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lively  narratiTe  of  the  things  he  had  wen,  excited  great  interest  at  court, 
De  Ghastes  was  delighted  with  the  young  captain,  wtiom  he  felt  to  be  the 
very  man  he  needed  to  help  him  in  his  enterprise,  and  begged  him  to  accept 
a  post  in  his  new  company.  This  the  eager  explorer,  securing  the  king's 
consent,  was  delighted  to  do.  Cbamplain  was  soon  ready  to  start  with 
PontgravS  on  a  prelirninary  exploring  tour  in  two  small  vessels  which — 
amall  iA  they  seemed — carried  in  them  the  hope  of  the  New  France,  soon  to 
arise  in  the  wilderness. 

As  they  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  sailed  up  the  Gulf, 
Champlain's  quick,  observant  eye  noted  alt  be  saw,  with  an  attention  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  after  years.  The  great  shaggy  hills,  wooded  from 
base  to  summit,  unfolded  themselves  in  a  long  succession  of  grand  curves, 
as  the  Gulf  narrowed  into  the  river — filling  him  with  admiration  and  a 
desire  to  go  up  and  possess  this  goodly  land.  He  noted  the  lonely  little  niche 
among  the  rugged,  fir-tufted  rocks  that  guard  the  mouth  of  the  sombre 
Saguenay — the  site  of  the  abandoned  settlement  of  Tadousac.  Passing  by 
the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  Champlain's  eye  marked 
with  keen  interest  the  commanding  rock  of  Quebec,  his  future  fortress,  and 
the  Gibraltar  of  Canada. 

Sailing  onward  still  between  more  gently  sloping  shores  and  leaving 
behind  them  the  grand  vista-of  mountain  summits  that  encompass  Quebec, 
they  followed  the  winding  river  till  they  reached  the  spot  where,  sixty-eight 
years  before,  Cartier  had  found  the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Royal.  The  beautifiil  hill  and  its  glorious  view  of  forest,  river 
and  mountain  were  unaltered  ;  but  the  Indian  village  had  disappeared.  By 
ravages  of  war  or  pestilence,  the  earlier  Mohawk  population  had  been  swept 
away,  and  only  a  few  wandering  Algonquins,  of  different  race  and  lineage, 
were  now  to  be  seen.  Like  Cartier,  Champlaia  tried  to  force  his  way  up  the 
white  flashing  rapids  of  Lachina ;  but  their  resistless  sweep  was  too  much 
for  paddle  and  pole  and  even  for  Champlain's  determination;  and  the 
attempt  had  to  be  given  up.  His  Indian  assistants  to  console  him,  drew  on 
the  deck  of  his  ship  a  rude  map  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  great  river,  with 
lb*  rapids  and  islands,  and   the  chain  of  sea-like  lakes  at   its 
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extremity.  They  gave  him,  too,  some  'Hmfused  description  of  the  grand 
cataract  of  Niagara,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  bis  great  map  as  a 
"  very  high  rapid,  in  descending  which  many  kinds  of  fish  are  stunned." 

Champlain,  unsatisfied,  was  ohliged  to  return  to  France,  preparing  on 
his  way  a  chart  and  narrative  of  his  voyage  and  observations  for  the  benefit 
of  die  king  and  De  Cbastes,  the  patron  of  the  enterprise.  But  the  good  old 
governor,  who  desired  to  devote  his  last  days  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
bad  died  during  his  absence  King  Henry,  however,  was  much  interested  in 
the  story,  and  ere  long  a  new  aspirant  appeared  for  the  honor  of  founding  the 
colony.  This  was  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  Huguenot  gentleman  holding  a  high 
position  at  Court  He  received  the  title  of  Lieu  tenant-General  in  Acodie, 
with  vice-regal  powers  and  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trafBc  in  the  large  region 
then  first  called  by  that  name,  including  a  large  part  of  Canada  and  the 
Northern  United  States. 

The  fur-traders  of  Normandy  were  naturally  discontented  at  losing  the 
privileges  which  they  bad  previously  enjoyed  ;  but  De  Monts  wisely  removed 
tlieir  jealousy  by  making  them  his  partners  in  the  enterprise.  And  so,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  king's  minister.  Sully,  who  had  little  faith  in 
the  settlement  of  such  a  savage  wilderness,  the  expedition  was  organized, 
including  some  of  the  chief  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  Rouen,  Dieppe  and 
Rochelle.  Four  large  ships  were  fitted  out,  two  of  them  as  a  coast-guard,  to 
seize  all  other  trading  vessels,  while  the  other  two  were  to  carry  the  colonists 
to  their  new  home. 

Unhappily  M.  de  Monts — able,  experienced  and  patriotic  as  he  was — 
continued  to  act  on  the  mistaken  plan  of  taking  emigrants  by  force  from  the 
vagabonds  and  criminals  of  the  community.  But  he  had  also  eager  and 
chivalrous  volunteers  of  the  noble  blood  of  France,  impelled  either  by  love  of 
adventure  or  the  desire  to  restore  fortunes  ruined  by  the  civil  wars.  Some, 
too,  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  escaping  from  the  increasing  pressure  of  royal 
power,  so  intolerable  to  the  proud  and  haughty  barons  of  that  age. 

One  of  these,  the  Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
expedition,  inspired  by  Champlain's  glowing  descriptions,  and  anxious  to 
settle  with  his  lamily  in  a  country  where  royal  prerogative  seemed  as  yet 
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nntcnoTn.  There  were  also,  among  the  emigrants,  skilled  artisans,  and 
Huguenot  ministers,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  priesta  The  former  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  for  though  De  Monts 
was  himself  a  Protestant,  he  could  not  procure  for  his  fellow  Proteatanta 
toleration  in  America  any  more  than  in  France,  except  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  not  try  to  make  converts.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
priests  and  ministers  had  many  keen  discussions  during  the  voyage,  in  which 
all  occasionally  lost  their  temper. 

M.  de  Moiita,  dreading  the  severe  winters  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  steered  bis  ships  farther  south  along  the  shore  of  Acadia,  where  it  is 
now  called  Nova  Scotia,  a  land  rich  in  minerals  and  fur>bearing  animals. 
In  a  hay  near  Cape  La  H6ve,  De  Monta  found  and  confiscated  a  French 
trader,  pursuing  the  fur-traffic,  probahly  In  ignorance  of  the  proclamation 
which  made  it  illegal.  The  name  of  its  captain,  Bosmgnol,  was  given  to  the 
bay,  now  Liverpool  Harbor.  Another  hay  took  the  name  of  Port  Mouton, 
from  a  poor  sheep  that  leaped  overboard  there  while  they  were  wfuting  for 
Pontgrav^'s  store-ship.  It  appeared  at  last,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  four 
more  fur-traders,  and  supplying  the  other  ships,  passed  ap  to  Tadoasac  to 
procure  more  furs  from  the  Indians. 

As  the  expedition  rounded  Cape  Sable  and  entered  a  bay,  afterwards 
called  St.  Mary's  Bay,  a  party  landed  to  explore  the  neighborhood.  One  of 
the  party  was  a  priest  called  Nicholas  Aubry,  who  strolled  a  little  way  off  by 
himself  through  the  primeval  forest  where  everything  was  so  new  and 
interesting.  It  was  a  warm  day  in  June,  and  the  priest  who  was  tired  and 
thirsty  after  his  long  ramble,  stopped  to  drink  from  a  clear  stream,  flowing 
invitingly  through  the  tangled  woods.  When  he  overtook  his  companions 
he  found  he  had  forgotten  to  pick  up  the  aword  which  he  carried  and  had 
laid  down  on  the  grass.  Going  back  to  look  for  it,  he  lost  his  way  in  the 
confusing  and  trackless  wood.  In  vain  he  tried  to  find  his  way  out,  and  in 
vain  his  alarmed  comrades  sought  and  called  him.  The  woods  rang  with 
his  name,  trumpets  were  blown  and  cannon  fired  from  the  ship  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  As  often  befalls  wanderers  in  the  woods,  the  lost  man  wandered 
farther  away  in  the  wrong  direction.     His  comrades  gave  up  the  search  and 
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departed,  even  inspecting  foul  play  on  the  part  of  a  Haguenot  fellow- 
passenger,  whose  vehement  denials  could  Bot  remove  this  horrible  suspidon. 

The  ships  sailed  away  at  last  to  esplore  the  great  Bay  of  Fundy,  while 
the  poor  priest  was  left  an  unwilling  hennit — to  wander  disconsolate  through 
the  forest  mazes,  living  on  such  wild  fruits  as  be  could  find,  "  his  drink  the 
crystal  rill,"  and  his  bed — not  a  bad  one  in  June — a  couch  of  soft  moss 
under  some  overshadowing  oak  or  hemlock. 

Hie  comrades  almost  forgot  him  in  the  interest  of  coasting  along  the 
shores  of  the  yellow  Bay  of  Fundy,  called  by  M,  de  Monts  La  Baie  Franyaise. 
Entering  a  small  inlet,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  beautiful  and 
spacious  harbor,  lined  with  green,  forestrclad  slopes  and  watered  by  winding 
rivers  that  broke  out  into  snowy  waterfalls  as  they  found  their  way  into  the 
sea.  The  Baron  de  Poutrincourt  was  charmed  with  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  at  once  obtained  from  De  Monta  a  grant  of  the  place,  which  he 
called  Port  Royal,  intending  it  to  be  his  future  home. 

It  seems  strange  that  De  Monts  did  not  at  once  fix  on  this  inviting  nte 
for  bis  colony.  But,  like  many  another  adventurer,  he  went  farther  and 
fared  worse.  Not  wishing  to  risk  wintering  without  defense  among  unknown 
Indians,  they  sailed  along  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick,  diacoveied  and 
named  the  river  St.  John,  and  ended  their  cruise  amid  the  numberless 
islands  of  Fassamaquoddy  Bay.  In  the  centre  of  its  curve  a  broad  river 
Sowed  quietly  oat  among  rocks  and  shoals  &om  low,  wooded  banks. 
Champlain  gave  the  name  of  St  Croix  to  it  and  to  an  islet  within  its  mouth. 
On  this  they  determined  to  plant  their  colony,  close  to  what  is  now  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was  a  long,  narrow 
island,  some  ten  acres  in  extent — its  grassy  covering  springing  from  a  barren 
and  sandy  soil,  with  a  fringe  of  straggling  bushes  and  stunted  cedars.  This 
bleak  and  uninviting  site  was  too  hastily  chosen ;  simply  because  it 
commanded  the  river  and  could  be  easily  fortified. 

All  hands  were  soon  at  work,  except  a  small  party  who  went  back  to 
St  Mary's  Bay,  in  search  of  gold  and  silver.  As  tbey  neared  the  shore  they 
noticed  a  small  black  object  set  up  on  a  poI&    It  turned  oat  to  be  the  hat  of 
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the  lost  prieat,  whom  they  soon  discovered,  starved  and  emaciated,  after 
sixteen  days  of  solitude  and  involuntary  fust. 

The  exploring  party,  having  found  their  lost  comrade,  instead  of 
precious  metal,  returned  with  him  to  the  busy  settlers  at  St.  Croix.  There, 
nobles,  artisans  and  snilors  were  busy  making  the  most  of  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  days,  n^foro  winter  set  in  their  buildings  and  defenses  weie 
completed-  A  fort,  ci-owiiing  a  knoll  at  one  end,  and  a  batlery  set  on  a  rock 
at  the  other,  provided  against  dangers  that  never  arose  in  the  shurt  history 
of  St.  Croix. 

Around  the  fort  clustered  the  dwellings,  storeliouses,  chapel,  barracks 
and  tDap^a/Ane,  forming  a  square  shaded  by  a  solitaiy  tree.  The  spacious 
mansion  of  Be  Moots  was  surmounted  by  an  enormous  roof,  and  behind  it 
was  a  long  gallery  for  use  in  bad  weather.  Chnmplain  built  liis  house 
himself,  as  did  D'Orville,  with  the  help  of  his  servants,  A  great  baking  oven 
of  burnt  brick  completed  the  establishment,  which,  of  course,  was  surrounded 
by  palisades.  Mear  the  church  was  a  cemetery,  only  too  much  needed 
during  the  dismal  winter.  This  "AbUaiioa  de  St.  Croix"  may  still  be  seen 
ill  Champlain's  drawings,  thougli  every  trace  of  building,  except  the  old 
mofis-grown  foundations,  have  loug  since  vanished. 

The  work  of  building  finished,  the  Baron  de  Poutrinoourt  sailed  for 
France,  to  make  propainlions  for  settling  in  his  new  domain  of  Port  Royal. 
After  his  departure,  the  population  of  St.  Croix  numbered  seventy-nine  men, 
including  a  number  of  cavaliers  with  the  viceroy  at  their  head,  priests  and 
Huguenot  ministers,  servants,  laborers,  artisans  and  soldiers. 

It  vaa  a  busy  little  community — the  only  European  settlement  in  all  the 
vast  and  savage  continent  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  As  the  late  and 
shortening  sunshine  of  October  faded  away,  and  the  gloomy  November  days 
darkened  over  the  sombre  mountains,  the  shivering  Freiielimen  began  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  dreary  and  rigorous  winter  that  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
every  previous  attempt  to  found  a  Canadian  colony.  If  the  cold  was  not  quite 
so  severe  as  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  season  was  not  less  dismal.  The  rapid 
river  l>ecame  clogged  with  cakes  of  ice,  shutting  tiiem  out  from  all  (heir 
guppliett  of  wood  and  water  derived  from  the  mainland.     The  leafless  forestu 
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and  the  pinc-cind  mountnins — wrapped  in  a  dreary  mnntle  of  snow — loolvcd 
bleak  and  desolate,  wlien  the  bitter  north  wimls  swept  down  upon  the  islands, 
diiving  the  whirling  snow-drirts  before  thein.  The  belt  of  cedars  had  been 
spared  for  the  slight  shelter  it  afforded,  hut  still  the  keen,  penetrating  winds 
found  easy  entrance  through  the  rudely-hiiilt  dwellings,  not  half-warmed  by 
scanty  fires.  Even  cider  and  wiiio  were  served  out  frozen,  and  measured  by 
the  pound. 

The  long-continued  sulR'ring  fram  cold  had  its  natural  effect,  not  only 
on  the  spirits,  but  on  the  coni~li(nlions  of  tlie  settlers.  The  inevitable  scourge 
of  scurvy  broke  out  and  carried  ofF  nearly  half  the  colonists.  The  tree  of 
healing,  of  which  they  had  heard  from  the  narrntive  of  Jacques  Cartier,  was 
not  to  be  found  near  St,  Croix ;  at  least  they  sought  it  in  vain.  Most  of 
the  survivors  were  reduced  to  t)ie  last  stage  of  exhaustion  ;  and  despair 
and  despondency  reigned  supreme  in  the  Ijearts  of  the  settlers,  save  only  in 
the  dauntless  breast  of  Champlain,  while  a  camp  of  Indians  on  their  island, 
us  to  whose  friendliness  they  were  uncertain,  l\c]it  Iheni  in  constant  anxiety. 

But  with  the  lengthening  days  and  cheering  sights  and  sounds  of 
returning  spring,  the  diminished  and  forlorn  band  began  to  feel  liope  and 
courage  revive.  When  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and  the  cry  of  the  wild 
fowl,  the  balmy  breezes  and  budding  vegetation  began  to  herald  the 
approaching  summer  to  tlie  eyes  of  the  waiting  company,  they,  weary  of  their 
long,  lonely  exile,  anxiously  scanned  the  horizon  in  search  of  the  rclurnin;^ 
Bails  of  Poutrincourt,  bringing  reinforcements  and  succor.  But  the  barun 
was  meeting  with  unexpected  difTiculties  at  home,  and  it  was  the  ship  of 
I'ontgravfe,  coming  from  Tadou=ac,  that  at  last,  on  the  JCth  of  June, 
gladdened  their  eyes,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  with  a  reinforcement  of 
forty  men. 

Privation  and  sufiering  had,  liy  this  time,  made  the  viceroy  wearj- of 
St.  Croix,  and  he  lost  no  lime  in  seHiTig  out  with  Champlain  on  a  voyngc  of 
discovery,  anxious  to  find  a  more  attnictivc  and  favorable  site  for  the  capital 
of  his  colony,  The  exploring  parly  includcfl,  besides  De  Monis  ami 
Champlain,  several  gentlemen,  twenty  sjiilor.",  and  an  Indian  with  hi.s  squaw. 
The  cxi>edition  coasted  along  the  roik  hound  and  indented  shores  of  Maine, 
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wliere,  -fifleen  years  later,  the   "  Men  of  the  Mayflower  "  were  to  found  New 
I'^iif^land. 

They  penetrated  into  the  deep  bays  and  among  the  picturesque 
lipadlands  and  islnnds,  landing  daily,  exchanging  preyoiils  with  the  Indians, 
and  examining  the  natural  products  of  the  country ;  while  Cliamplain 
observed,  sketched,  mnde  charts  and  took  notes,  descrihing  with  the  closest 
;»-curacy  all  that  he  saw,  from  the  round,  mat-covered  wigwams  of  t)ie 
Indians  to  the  appearance  and  Iiabits  of  the  horse-shoe  crab. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  much  more  numerous  than  when  the 
Puritans,  a  few  years  later,  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  they  cultivated  the  art 
of  agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  around  their  wigwams  were 
patches  of  corn,  beans,  squnsheF,  esculent  roots  and  tobacco, 

Champlain  had  been  over  part  of  the  ground  before,  in  the  previous 
September,  when  he  had  visited  and  named  Mount  Desert,  and  entered  the 
river  Penobscot,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Norembega,  in  common  with  the 
whole  surrounding  region. 

Passing  southward  along  a  coast,  now  thickly  dotted  with  favorite  and 
fashionable  watering  places,  the  explorers  extended  their  cruise  beyond  Cape 
Cod,  into  an  inlet  full  of  sand-bars,  which  they  called  Cape  Malabar, 
And  here  occurred  the  first  collision  of  the  white  man  with  the  Indians, 
with  whom  all  their  intercourse  had  previously  been  most  peaceable.  It 
arose  out  of  a  squabble  in  which  the  Indians  were  the  aggressors.  One  of 
them  snatched  a  kettle  from  a  sailor,  going  to  bring  water  from  a  spring, 
:ind,  as  he  pursued  the  thief,  he  fell,  pierced  with  arrows.  The  French  at 
once  fired  from  their  vessel,  and  Cliamplain  was  nearly  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  his  own  arquebuse,  while  the  savages  swiftly  fled  to  the  woods. 

Thus  the  first  blood  was  drawn,  and  the  first  shots  fired  of  the  long  and 
liitter  conflict  between  the  red  man  and  the  white;  while  the  incident 
sliowed  the  uncertain  hold  of  peace  and  friendship  with  these  wild  and 
undisciplined  tribes. 

As  August  approached,  the  voyagers  found  their  provisi oi;?  feilhig  and 
returned  to  St.  Croix,  having  discovered  no  site  that  altogether  pleased  the 
leader.     But  another  winter  at  St.  Croix   was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
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De  Monta  remembered  the  tranquil  beauty  of  Port  Royal,  as  Poutrincoun 
bad  called  tbe  domain  granted  to  bim,  and  now  known  as  Annapolis  Basin. 
Thither,  accordingly,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  transported  everything 
they  could  carry,  including  stores,  utensils,  and  even  portions  of  the 
buildings  which  had  composed  the  "Abitaiion  de  St.  Oroix." 

The  work  of  "  clearing  "  the  new  site  went  vigorously  on,  and  soon  a 
new  settlement  arose  in  the  forest  encircling  the  beautiful  harbor.  But  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  Poutrincourt's  return,  and  ere  long  the  viceroy  heard 
bad  news  from  France  of  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  enterprise  by 
those  who  were  aggrieved  by  the  monopoly.  In  order  to  help  Poutrincourt 
to  overcome  these  difiicuUies,  M.  de  Monts  sailed  for  France,  leaving 
Pontgrav6  to  command  at  Port  Royal,  where  Champlain  and  other 
undaunted  spirits  were  resolved  to  dare  another  winter  of  peril  and  privation. 

In  the  fair  and  sheltered  haven  of  Port  Royal  it  did  not  take  the 
colonists  long  to  create  a  new  home,  partly  built  of  the  dismantled  buildings 
of  St.  Croix,  and  somewhat  on  the  same  plan.  The  winter  was  milder  here, 
but  it  did  not  pass  without  suffering,  though  less  from  cold  than  from  lack  of 
food.  The  settlers  had  only  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  their  com,  and  bread 
was,  consequently,  scarce.  De  Monts  was  away  in  France,  fighting  for  the 
colony  against  the  indiflerence  and  prejudices  of  even  its  friends,  and  the 
active  hostility  of  its  enemies.  Poutrincourt,  despite  urgent  business  in 
France,  speedily  returned  to  Canada,  bringing  with  bim  his  enthusiastic  and 
poetic  friend  Marc  Lescarbot,  who  was  said  to  be  as  well  able  to  build  up  a 
colony  as  to  write  its  history.  He  explained  the  impulse  that  led  him  to  the 
New  World  in  the  true  and  noble  words :  "  Clod  awaketh  us  sometimes  to 
stir  up  the  generous  actions  such  as  he  these  voyages."  Hi.^  iiotive  and 
vigorous  mind  and  quick  observations  proved  of  great  service  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  tlie  colony,  as  well  as  in  writing  an  interesting  and  poetical 
history  of  its  career. 

It  was  only,  however,  after  many  obstacles  had  been  surmounted,  that 
Poutrincourt  and  Lescarbot,  a  poet  and  dreamer,  witli  their  linnil  of  laborers 
and  mechanics,  were  able  to  sail  from  Rochelle,  in  a  ship  bearing  tlie  rather 
curious  name  of  "  ."inas."     De  Monts  remained  in  France  for  a  time  to  do 
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what  he  could  there  for  the  interests  of  the  colony,  as  one  of  the  complaints 
of  its  enemies  was  that  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians.    But  the  zeal  for  the  Mission  in  New  France  had  yet  to  be  awakened. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious ;  it  extended  to  two  months  by  reason 
of  the  dense  fogs  that  descended  upon  them  as  they  neared  land.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  sun  broke  through  the  veil  of  raist,  revealing  to  the  delighted 
LesciirboL  the  fair  face  of  the  New  World,  bright  in  the  July  sunshine.  He 
poetically  described  their  first  experiences,  while  a  line  of  white  breakers  still 
lay  between  them  and  the  shore  :  "  While  we  followed  on  our  course,  there 
came  from  the  land  odors  incomparable  for  sweetness,  brought  with  a  warm 
wind  so  abundantly  that  all  the  Orient  parts  could  not  produce  greater 
abundance.  Wo  did  stretch  out  our  hands,  as  it  were,  to  take  them,  so 
palpable  were  they,  which  I  have  admired  a  thousand  times  since." 

Sailing  into  the  calm  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  the  "Jonas"  soon  reached 
the  spot  where,  amid  the  deep  green  of  the  almost  unbroken  forest, 
were  clustered  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  little  colony.  They  saw  no  sign 
of  human  existence  till  an  old  Indian  appeared  cautiously  paddling  a  birch 
canoe.  Then  a  Frenchman,  armed  with  hia  arquebuse,  came  down  to  the 
shore,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  shot  rung  out  from  the  little  wooden  fort. 
But  the  white  flag  at  the  mast  reassured  the  two  lonely  Frenchmen  who  were 
left  on  guard  in  the  absence  of  their  comrades,  gone  to  look  for  French 
fishing  vessels  and  secure  supplies. 

The  long-imprisoned  emigrants  leaped  on  shore,  eager  to  explore  the  new 
land,  and  the  lately  silent  settlement  soon  rang  with  the  merry  voices  and 
exuberant  hilarity  of  the  Frenchmen — rendered  all  the  greiiter  by  a  hogshead 
of  wine  which  M.  Poutrincourt  opened  in  the  courtyard.  Meantime  one  of 
Poutrincourt's  boats,  exploring  the  coast,  met  Ponfgrave  and  his  men,  who 
returned  at  once  to  greet  the  nei^comers. 

Soon,  however,  the  party  again  divided.  Pontgravfe  sailed  back  to 
P'rance  in  the  ship  "Jonas,"  looking  out  for  contraband  fur-traders  on  the 
way.  Poutrincourt  started  with  Champlain  on  anotlier  voyage  of  discovery, 
which  occupied  two  months.  It  proved  very  fniitless,  and  was  at  last  cut 
short  by  the  autumn  gales.     Unhappily,  its  chief  incident  was  a  collision 
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with  the  Indiana,  wlio  surprised  the  party  by  night  and  killed  two  out  of 
five  who  were  camped  on  the  shore.  The  others  fled  to  their  tents  under  a 
shower  of  arrows  from  four  hundred  Indians,  "  bristlhig  like  porcupines,"  as 
Cbamplaiu's  quaint  pencil  had  sketched  them.  He  and  the  other  men, 
awaked  by  their  cries,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  charging  and  dispei-sing  the 
yelling  iissailants.  "So,"  as  Lesearhot  put  it,  "did  thirty-five  thousand 
Midianites  fly  before  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred." 

The  winter  tliat  followed  was  a  cheery  one,  with  a  very  different  record 
from  that  of  the  miserable  winters  previously  spent  by  Frenchmen  in  Canada. 
The  cavaliers  shot  game  in  abuiidauee,  so  that  the  settlers  had  bounteous 
stores  of  provisions  and  a  generous  supply  of  wine.  Their  quarters  were 
tolerably  comfortiible — a  quadrangle  of  wooden  buildings  inclosing  a  widp 
court,  flanked  by  armed  bastions  made  of  palisades,  and  containing  their 
large  dining  hall  and  lodgings,  kitchen  forge  and  baking  oven,  magazines 
and  storehouses.  From  an  arched  gateway  at  one  corner  a  short  path  led  to 
to  the  water. 

In  order  to  produce  a  little  variety  in  their  solitary  and  monotonous  life, 
as  well  as  to  secure  a  regular  provision  for  their  table,  Champlain  organized 
the  famous  Order  of  a  Good  Time  {UOrdrc  de  JJon-Temps).  The  Kniglils 
were  fifteen  in  number,  and  a  Grand  Master  or  Steward  was  appointed  for  each 
day,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  (he  table  of  the  company.  In  order  to 
do  this  creditably,  and  add  a  new  dish  daily,  the  knights,  in  turn,  worked 
energetically,  supplying  the  board  partly  by  their  own  exertions  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  partly  by  barter  with  the  Indians.  By  this  means  the  company 
fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

With  good  food  and  good  spirits  to  keep  them  well,  the  scurvy  touched 
the  colony  very  lightly  ;  four  men,  however,  sunk  under  the  influence  of  the 
winter's  cold.  But  with  returning  spring  all  was  activity  once  more.  Even 
before  the  winter  was  over,  the  knights  took  a  six-mile  tramp,  to  see  if  their 
autumn-sown  corn  were  sprouting  under  the  snow,  and  there,  on  a  bright, 
balmy  winter  day,  they  picnicked  gaily  in  January.  But  now  fields  and 
gardens  were  enclosed,  and  soon  building  and  carpentering  went  on  with 
energy,  and  the  nets  of  the  hshers  gatiierod  in  an  abundance  of  herring  and 
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Ptiier  fish.  Lescarbot  ganlened  indefaligrtbly,  writing  his  history  in  tlie 
intervals  of  toil,  and  even  Poutrincourt  went  to  tlie  woods  to  collect 
tur(>entiiie  and  iminufacture  it  into  tar  by  a  process  of  his  own  invention. 

The  colonists  were  much  assisted  by  an  old  chief  called  Membertou,  who 
becjiiiie  their  staunch  friend  and  ally.  He  was,  unlike  the  Indians  generally, 
beiirded  like  a  Frenehnnin,  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  treacherous 
uiiirior,  notwithstanding  his  kindness  to  tlie  French,  But  the  busy  life  of 
tile  colony  suddenly  cume  to  an  unexpected  close. 

One  fine  spring  morning,  Metnbertou'a  keen  eyes  discovered  a  distant 
sail.  The  colonists  hailed  the  sight  gladly,  supposing  it  to  be  the  long 
expected  vessel  of  De  Monts.  But  it  was  a  bearer  of  bad  news.  The 
discontented  fur-traders  who  had  been  shut  out  of  the  fur  trade,  had 
combined,  by  money  and  influence  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  De  Monts' 
patent  of  monopoly.  This  was  a  death  blow  to  the  colony,  as  the  projects  of 
the  company  would  no  longer  bear  the  expense  of  it;  and  Port  Royal  must 
be  abandoned. 

Lescarbot,  before  leaving,  celebrated  in  verse  a  warlike  expedition  of 
Membertou  and  hia  Indians.  He  went  first,  leaving  with  a  heavy  heart  the 
corn-fields  and  gardens  he  had  redeemed  from  the  wilderness.  Poutrincourt 
remained  to  the  last  with  Champlain,  to  see  how  the  crops  would  turn  out, 
following  the  rest  of  the  expedition  in  an  open  boat  to  the  rendezvous  in  the 
harbor  of  Canseau. 

In  October  the  whole  of  the  little  colony  was  on  its  way  to  France, 
Poutrincourt  alone  cherishing  the  determination  to  return  to  the  place  which 
he  claimed  as  his  own.  Though  coming  to  an  untimely  end,  this  colony  had 
at  least  left  memories  of  kindness  and  good-uill  with  the  Indians,  who 
bitterly  lamented  the  departure  of  their  friends,  and  entreated  them  to  hasten 
their  expected  return. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  during  all  the  future  eventful  and  tragic 
career  of  Port  Royal,  the  gallant  Champlain  had  no  further  part  or  lot  in  its 
fortunes.  But  he  had  by  no  means  given  up  the  project  that  was  so  near 
his  heart.  Champlain  was  specially  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
colony   in   a   new  country,     lie    was   a  born    explorer   and    knight^errant; 
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dauntless,  romantic,  eagacious,  observuDt,  and  eager  to  discover  nil  the 
unknown  wunders  that  the  New  World  could  unfold.  No  (lunger  could 
check  his  enthusiasm,  and  no  hardship  could  exhaust  hia  endurance. 

As  had  been  said,  when  the  young  sailor  of  thirty  set  out  with  Pontgrav^ 
on  his  exploring  tour,  he  had  already  woo  distinction  on  the  field  of  battle, 
OS  well  aa  through  his  Toyage  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Panama,  then 
under  jealous  Spanish  rule.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  "  Whereby  the  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  would 
be  shortened  by  more  than  fifteen  hundred  leagues."  Ease  and  iiiaction  at 
home  would  have  been  intolerable  while  the  adventure  and  romance  of  the 
New  World  were  tempting  him  abroad.  But  he  had  been  strongly  attracted 
to  another  part  of  that  wide  unoccupied  land — to  the  shores  of  the  great 
hilbgirt  river  which  had  first  lured  him  inland  from  the  sea. 

De  Monts,  who  had  not  given  up  his  cherished  project  of  founding  a 
great  colony,  succeeded  in  securing  from  the  king  the  renewal,  for  one  year, 
of  the  monopoly  so  necessary  to  mainttiin  the  enterprise,  and  Champlain 
gladly  undertook  to  aid  him  in  cairying  out  his  plan. 

In  the  year  after  his  departure  from  Port  Royal  he  was  agnin  following 
the  trading-vessel  of  Pontgrav6  up  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  Once  more  |>assiiig  the 
lonely  fir-clad  hills,  he  reached  the  rugged  nook  of  Tadousac  with  the  now- 
deserted  trading  post  under  its  shadowing  crngs.  Rounding  the  ix)int  at  it." 
entrance,  called  from  its  frequent  storms  the  Poiiite  de  tons  Ics  Diahlet,  he 
there  came  upon  Ponlgravfe's  ship  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  a  Basque 
trading- vessel  wliich  liad  been  challenged  there,  and  which  had  taken  away 
his  cannon. 

Ohamplain's  arrival  turnetl  the  tables  and  brought  the  Bsisques  toterm.*^, 
and  sent  them  to  the  more  legitimate  task  of  ralcliiiig  wlialts  He  then 
went  on  his  way  leaving  the  rocky  bay  and  its  cluster  of  wiywams  1-elonging 
to  the  Montagnais  Indians,  who  used  to  bring  cargoes  of  furs  in  their  bark 
canoes  down  the  dark  canons  of  the  deep  and  wild  Sagucuiiy,  nbove  which 
Cape  Trinity  then,  as  now,  raised  its  wild,  wealhcr-beaten  clifis  to  the  stars. 

Clianiplnin  held  on  his  course,  passing  the  green  island  of  Orleans  and 
the  white  fall  of  Montmorency,  till  the  bold  promontory  of  Quebec  rose  above 
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the  winding  river,  here  narrowed  to  a  mile  in  width.  Thig  spot,  at  on(j^ 
commaDding  and  picturesque,  his  observant  eye  had  long  since  chosen  for  hia 
intended  fortress. 

There  was  no  Indian  village  there.  All  was  silent  and  deserted.  The 
bare  and  lonely  rock  overlooked  an  unbroken  solitude  where  to-day  the 
v'iaitor'B  eye  looks  out  upon  piles  of  buildings  and  stately  spires,  rows  of 
shipping  and  darting  Bteamboats,  upon  a  wide  stretch  of  long  cornhelde  and 
meadows  dotted  with  white  cottages  and  gleaming  villages  clustered  round 
their  church  steeples,  sprinkled  over  the  purple  distance,  while  alt  around 
closes  the  vista  of  gray  misty  hills,  which  are  the  only  unchanged  features. 

But  the  view  of  dark  unbroken  forest,  winding  river  and  purple  hills 
was  a  charming  one  even  then  ;  and,  here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock, 
Champlain  decided  to  found  his  settlement.  The  place  was  called  by  the 
wandering  Algonquins,  Quebec  or  Kebec — a  word  meaning  a  strait — and 
Champlain  kept  the  old  name.  It  happens  thus  that  the  traveler  who  enters 
Canada  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  finds  in  the  names  of  the  first  three  cities  on  his 
way,  Quebec.  Montreal  and  Kingston,  memorials  of  the  three  races  which 
have  successively  held  the  country  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 

Champlain  was  not,  at  lirst,  so  ambitious  as  to  plant  his  eyrie  on  th« 
frowning  height  above,  but  set  his  men  at  once  to  clear  away  the  walnut 
trees  that  covered  the  strip  of  land  at  ils  foot.  In  a  short  time  they  had 
built  a  sort  of  wooden  fortress  surrounded  by  a  loop-holed  gallery,  and 
enclosing  three  buildings  ready  for  occupation.  A  tall  dove-cote  like  a 
belfry,  rose  from  the  courtyard,  and  a  moat,  with  two  or  three  primitive 
cannon,  completed  its  defenses  ;  a  maga7ine  being  built  close  by.  Champlain 
had  his  garden,  too,  and  enjoyed  cultivating  his  roses  as  well  as  his  veget- 
ables, where  now  the  Champlain  market  presents  its  busy  scene,  and  the 
little  weather-beaten  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vidoires  still  stands  as  a 
memorial  of  the  early  days  of  Quebec. 

The  only  misadventure  during  the  building  of  the  fort  was  a  conspiracy 
which  had  nearly  cut  short  Champlain's  career  and  the  history  of  the  settle 
ment.  The  Spanish  and  Basque  traders  at  Tadousac  made  use  of  s 
traitorous  locksmith  named  Duval,  to  persuade  most  of  the  colonists  to  betray 
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the  settlement  into  their  hands  and  murder  the  brave  leader.  But  one  of  the 
men  who  was  to  assist  Duval  in  the  plot,  hecoming  conscience-stricken, 
conft-sscd  the  wliole  to  Champlain,  who  with  great  readiness  and  presence  of 
mind  succeeded  in  arrestinfi  the  four  ringleaders.  The  greater  number  of 
the  men  hud  been  frightened  into  joining  in  the  conspiracy  and  were  relieved 
at  the  discovery.  Champlain  generously  pardoned  them;  but  Duval  was 
executed  and  the  other  ringleaders  were  sent  to  the  French  galleys. 

In  September  Pontgrave  went  to  France  with  his  load  of  furs,  leaving 
Champlain  with  twenty-eight  men  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  winter,  so  fatal 
to  the  piirtiea  of  Cartier  and  Roberval.  The  cold  did  not  seem  quite  so 
severe,  possibly  because  Champlain  and  his  men  were  better  lioused  and  fed. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  out  of  the  twenty-eight  eight  only  survived  till  spring,  tne 
rest  having  fallen  victims  to  the  inevitable  scurvy  which  had  broken  oui 
toward  the  close  of  the  winter.  And  of  these  eight  four  were  still  suffering 
from  this  horrible  mnlady. 

There  was  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  short  winter  days  and 
long  nights.  Champlain  sometimes  amused  himself  by  trapping  foxes,  and 
Wiilchiiig  the  hungry  martens  as  they  souglit  for  fragments  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  settlement. 

Once  a  little  excitoment  waa  caused  by  tlie  appearance  of  a  band  of 
famished  Algonquius  who  were  collected  on  the  op|>ositc  side  of  the  river 
which  was  choked  up  with  cakes  of  drifted  ice.  It  seemed  a  des|>erate 
vjnture  to  cross  in  such  circumstances,  but  the  poor  creatines  were  starving 
an  I  hoped  to  get  food  from  the  French  strangers.  Ciiamp'aiu  with  anxious 
e.es  watched  them  launch  their  frail  canoes,  one  after  another,  only  to  be 
c.'ushed  between  tlie  grinding  masses  of  ice.  However,  even  then  their 
agility  saved  them.  They  all  leaped  upon  a  moving  sheet  of  ice,  the  squaws 
— weak  and  emaciated  as  they  were — carrying  their  cbildreu  on  their 
shouldera,  a  feat  that  excited  Champlain's  astonishment.  Standing  on  this 
frail  suppurt  they  began  to  utter  wails  of  despair,  expecting  inevitable 
destruction.  But  their  strange  raft  was  uncxpectodly  driven  upon  the  shore, 
where,  worn  almost  to  skeletons,  they  came  up  to  the  fort  to  beg  for  food, 
t'hamplain  willingly  gave  them  all  be  could  spare  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
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satisfy  the  poor  creiituros  wlto  were  30  famished  that  they  scizeil  iiml  ate  even 
llio  I'niKcii  carcass  of  a  dog  that  had  been  lying  for  months  on  the  snow, 

IJjforc  the  winter  was  over  Champhiin  liad  anotlier  visit  from  Indians  ; 
tills  time  a  band  of  Montaguais  whn  were  Uvini;  in  huts  nuai-  (Quebec  The 
Indians  were  always  luach  distnrbod  by  dream-i,  and  thL'so  hail  beun  excited 
and  terrified  by  nightmare  visions  of  fearful  encounters  with  tlieir  enemies, 
the  Iro(inoi3.  Their  superstitious  dread  drove  them  to  comj  to  the  fort  to 
beg  shelter  for  the  night.  Champhiin  [)itied  their  terror,  bit  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  take  only  tlio  women  and  children  into  the  fort,  while  tlie 
tiiun  remained  watoliin;^  and  shivering  without. 

At  last,  however,  the  dreary  winter  was  over  and  gone;  the  snow 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  soft  breezes,  the  swelling  buds  and  opening 
flowers  cheered  the  druaping  spirits  of  the  eight  survivors.  01  lam plain's  iron 
constitution  alone  had  been  proof  against  the  frightful  scurvy.  With  a  band 
so  enfeebled  there  was  nothing  to  bo  done  but  to  wait  for  I'ontgrave's  return. 
It  was  a  welcome  sight  when,  at  last,  a  sail  I'onnded  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  bringing  Pontgrav^'s  aon-indaw  with  the  news  that  lie  himself  was 
at  Tadousiic.  Thither  Champlain  hastened  to  meet  him  and  diseuss  his 
intended  voyage  of  discovery.  It  was  his  cherished  hope  to  realize  the  dream 
of  a  short  passage  to  India  and  China,  and  he  desired  as  ardently  to  gain 
influence  over  the  Indians  and  convert  tliein  lo  the  true  faith,  which,  he  sciJ. 
would  be  a  nobler  achievement  than  taking  a  wntinent.  To  these  aims  his 
life  was  devoted. 

But  to  his  exploring  zeal  there  was  a  formidable  barrier.  These  vast 
forests  were  infested  by  a  ferocifus  Indi;ui  Irilie  called  the  Five  Nations  or 
Iroquois,  warlike  and  powerful,  whose  tomahawks  were  ever  ready  for  action, 
and  to  whom  an  explorer  must  almost  certainly  fall  a  victim,  sooner  or  later. 
The  other  tribes  li^ed  in  constant  terror  of  these  fierce  .savages  who  knew 
neither  fear  nor  pity.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  strange  that  Champlain,  so 
desirous  of  carrying;  the  gospel  cif  love  to  the  Indian  tribes,  sliould  himself 
have  taker  the  first  step  toward  begiiiiiing  a  ileadly  warfare.  But  he  was  a 
soldier  to  the  core  as  well  as  a  biJm  explorer,  and  the  path  of  discovery 
^,=emed  to  him  a  war-path  aa  welL 
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The  Huron  and  Algonquin  tribes,  with  which  he  had  been  on  such 
friendly  terms,  pleaded  with  him,  not  in  vain,  to  help  them  to  overcome  the 
Btroii;^  foes  they  ao  much  feared.  And  he  naturally  believed  that  if  he  could 
do  Uiein  this  service  he  would  gain  over  them  great  influence  which  he  could 
use  to  promote  both  his  cherished  projects.  He  had  little  idea,  however,  of 
the  power  and  numbers  of  the  savages  whose  enmity  he  so  rashly  provoked. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  May,  1609,  that  Champlain  set  out  with  a  war 
pirty  of  Montngiiais,  bent  on  ascending,  under  their  guidance  the  Rimire  dea 
Ir>quois  as  the  River  Richelieu  wa^  then  called.  Before  starting,  the  Indians 
held  their  war-glance,  with  which  tliey  began  all  such  expeditions.  They 
lighted  a  huge  camp  fire,  decked  themselves  in  paint  and  feathers, 
brandished  their  war-clubs,  lances  and  stone'  hatchets,  while  their  discordant 
yoHs  blended  with  the  hollow  boom  of  their  drums  and  woke  the  echoes  from 
the  frowning  cliff  above. 

The  eager  explorer  soon  found  how  little  he  could  depend  on  the  aid  of 
his  new  allies.  They  encamped  for  two  days  on  the  way,  and  quarielled,  the 
greater  number  going  back  in  disgust  to  their  homes.  He  found,  too,  that 
thj  afcjnt  of  the  stream  was  barred  by  rocky  ledger,  over  which  the  while, 
surging  rnpids  dashed  with  furious  force.  He  was  obliged  to  send  home  bis 
own  boat  and  men,  keeping  only  two  Frenchmen  with  Iiim,  while  the  Indian 
warriors  carried  their  canoes  through  the  tangled  forests  to  the  smooth 
stream  above.  Then  they  re-embarked  and  paddled  on  their  way,  stopping 
at  night  to  entrench  themselves  behind  a  barricade,  when  the  chief  would 
instruct  his  followera  how  to  form  their  ranks  in  battle,  by  setting  up  an 
army  of  sticks  called  by  their  respective  names,  each  in  the  position  to  be 
taken  before  the  enemy. 

At  last,  however,  Champlain  had  the  satisfaction  of  entering  the  beautiful 
lake  that  still  bears  his  name,  and  gazed  with  delight  upon  ita  bright 
expanse  and  ita  grand  setting  of  mountain  summits.  Its  shores  were  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  fierce  Iroquois,  and  the  valley  of  New  York  state 
beyond  it  was  dotted  with  the  palisa<lod  villages  that  formed  their 
strongholds.  To  pass  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  George  and  thence  by 
portage  to  the  Hudson,  and  attack  the  Mohawks  in  their  home,  was  the  plan 
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of  the  Indian  wamors,  provided  they  did  not  meet  the  enemy  on  the  way. 

But  at  Crown  Point,  afterwards  noted  in  the  warfare  of  the  white  man^ 
this  expedition  of  red  men  discovered  at  night  fall,  through  the  dusk,  a 
flotilla  of  the  Iroquois  canoeB.  Dark  as  it  was  the  enemies  recognized  each 
othtf  with  savage  war-cries.  The  Iroquois  landed  close  by  and  labored  all 
night,  as  Champlain  could  see,  at.the  work  of  entrenching  themselves  behind 
a  barri^cade,  made  of  trees  felled  on  the  spot.  Ghamplain's  allies  lashed  their 
canoes  together  with  poles  and  danced  and  shouted  till  morning  broke. 

The  three  Frenchmen  lay  concealed,  each  in  his  canoe,  till  the  criti.Ml 
moment  approached.  When  the  attacking  canoes  reached  the  shore  and  their 
owners  landed,  Champlain  conld  see  some  two  hundred  tall,  strong  Indian 
warriors  advancing  from  the  forests  to  meet  them,  some  of  them  wearing  a 
primativ«  kind  of  annor  made  of  interwoven  twigs,  or  shields  of  wood  and 
hide,  while  the  chiefs  could  be  distinguished  by  the  tall  plumes  on  their 
heads.  As  they  approached  the  attacking  Indians  called  for  their  gallant 
defender,  who  came  forward  before  the  astonished  Indians  in  the  garb  of  a 
French  soldier,  and  fired  his  arquehuse.  As  its  report  resounded  two  of  the 
Iroquois  warriors  fell  The  savages  replied  with  a  yell  and  showers  of 
arrows,  but  shots  in  rapid  succession  soon  broke  their  advance  into  a 
retreat,  and  they  fled  in  terror  and  confusion. 

The  victory  was  complete  but  the  tortures  inflicted  on  their  prisoners  by 
the  Indians  sickened  the  heart  of  Champlain,  who  remonstrated  indignnntly, 
but  in  vain.  Then,  satisfied  with  this  successful  skirmish,  and  probably 
Tearing  speedy  vengeance,  ^he  party  turned  their  canoes  toward  home.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  the  expedition  broke  up,  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins  steering  for  the  Ottawa,  while  Champliiin  accompanied  the 
Montagnais  to  Tadousac,  where  the  squaws  danced  in  glee  to  celebrate 
their  victory,  and  swam  out  to  their  canoes  to  receive  the  heads  of  their 
slain  enemies. 

Champlain  soon  sailed  for  France  with  Pontgrav^  and  carried  to  King 
Henry  a  belt  embroidered  in  dyed  porcupine  quills,  and  two  bright 
plumaged  Canadian  birds  as  tropliies  of  his  adventures,  while  ho  entertained 
lum  with  his  lively  account  of  them.     De  Monta  was  trying  to  secure  the 
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renewal  of  his  monopoly,  but,  failing  in  tliis,  he  pluckily  dclerminpd  to 
go  on  without  it. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  Champlain  and  Pontgrav6  sailed  again 
for  New  France.  Aa  usual,  tliey  found  greedy  fur-traders  busy  at  Tadoiisai- 
and  on  the  Saguenay,  exhausting  the  supplies  so  much  needed  for  the 
support  of  the  colony. 

Champlain  had  Viuioua  schemes  for  exploring  expeditions  ready  to^ carry 
into  action.  One  of  these  was  to  go  with  the  Hurons  lo  see  the  great  lakes 
and  near  them  the  coi)]ier  mines,  which  they  had  promised  to  show  him. 
They  met  accordingly  at  a  rendezvous  on  the  Kichelieu.  But  while  they 
were  preparing  for  a  dance  and  a  feast,  a  canoe  came,  swiftly  paddled  toward 
them,  bearing  the  news  that  a  battle  was  going  on  in  the  forest  between 
Algonquins  and  Iroquois.  Chaniplain's  Montagnais  friends  rushed  to  their 
canoes,  taking  Champlain  with  them  and  on  landing  bounded  off  through 
the  woods  like  hounds  after  their  prey.  Champlain  and  his  friends  prewed 
on  through  the  forest  jungle  as  best  they  might,  stumbling  over  fallen  trees 
and  entangling  vines,  wading  through  swamps,  persecuted  by  legions  of 
mosquitoes,  until  at  last  they  came  within  hail  of  their  forgetful  guides. 

Champlain  waa  wounded  in  the  battle  that  followed  ;  but  he  fought  on 
undaunted,  as.eisted  by  some  young  Frenchmen  from  a  fur-trader's  ship  in 
t'le  neighborhood,  and  again  won  the  day  for  his  Indian  allies.  Again  the 
fiendish  tortures  began  and  nil  Chamjilaiii  could  do  was  to  save  one  prisoner 
from  the  ferocity  of  the  victors. 

The  allies  rejoiced  that  a  heavy  blow  had  been  dealt  to  their  enemies, 
and  a  great  band  of  Hurons  who  aiTived  next  day  were  terribly  vexed  that 
they  had  come  too  late  for  the  fray.  Tlie  tumultuous  savages  celebrated 
their  success  with  songs  and  dances,  and  then  set  out  for  liome  in  their 
canoes,  decorated  witli  ghastly  sealps,  without  a  thought  of  following  up  the 
blow  they  had  struck.  Neither  did  Champlain  insist  on  their  guiding  him 
on  to  the  great  lakes  he  had  set  out  to  reach.  For  startling  tidings  from 
France  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  drive  these  projerts  from  his  mind. 

Henry  the  Fourth  had  fallen  lieneath  the  dagger  of  Eavaillac.  This 
Was  sad  news  for  the  hopes  of  Quebec,  sad  news  for  those  of  Port  Royal. 
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Oitimplain  must  hasten  home  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  colony. 
Regretfully  he  left,  once  more  his  post  at  Quebec,  with  his  fields  and  gardens 
and  vineyards  redeemed  from  the  wilderness ;  and  exchanged  his  forays 
witli  the  wild  warriors  of  the  forest  for  unsuccessful  pleadings  at  court,  which 
were  much  less  to  his  taste.  He  could  not  protect  the  interests  of  the  colony 
on  which  he  had  silent  80  much  labor,  from  the  descent  of  swarms  of 
fur-traders  who  bought  up  the  skins  which  were  all  they  cared  about,  and  so 
exhausted  the  colony's  only  means  of  existeuse.  When  lie  returncnl,  in  the 
following  spring,  thirteen  of  them  followed  in  his  wake,  readyf  to  reap  the 
profit  of  his  labors. 

Champlain,  however,  had  learned  that  patience  and  perseverance  can  do 
much  toward  success,  and,  un discouraged,  he  chose  a  si  e  for  a  new  tniding 
[toat  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Mont  Royal,  where  he  thought  he  could 
estiiblish  a  trade  with  the  great  tribes  of  the  interior  as  they  came  down  from 
tlij  Ottawa.  Not  far  from  the  place  where  had  once  stood  the  Indian  tovn 
of  Hochelaga,  on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  massive  stone  warehouses  of 
Montreal,  he  cleared  a  site  for  his  trading-post,  and  built  a  wall  of  bricks  of 
his  own  manufacture  to  preserve  it  from  damage  by  the  "ice  shove"  in  the 
spring.  He  called  it  Place  Royale.  The  hospital  of  the  Grey  Nuns  occupies 
a  part  of  the  Place. 

At  this  appointed  rendezvous  a  band  of  Hurons  were  the  first  to  arrive, 
[laddling  their  canoes  down  the  dashing  surges  of  the  Lacliine  rapids,  then 
called  the  rapids  of  St.  I^ouis.  They  invited  Clianiplain  to  visit  their 
country,  buy  their  beavers,  build  a  fort,  teach  ihem  the  true  faith — do 
anything  he  liked,  only  they  begged  him  to  keep  the  greedy  fur-traders  away. 
They  disliked  and  distrusted  them,  thinking  that  they  meant  to  plunder  and 
to  kill  them.  Champlain  did  all  he  could  to  reassure  them,  and  went  to  visit 
them  at  their  camp  on  Lake  St.  Louis,  from  whence  they  conveyed  him  down 
the  rapids  in  their  canoes ;  the  third  white  man  to  descend  the  Lichine 
Rapids. 

Once  more  visiting  France  to  consult  with  M.  de  Monts,  Chntnplain 
succeeded  in  finding  a  new  and  powerful  patron  for  New  France  in  Henry  of 
Bourbon,  who  became  its  protector.     Champlain,  however,  continued  to  be 
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the  moving  spring  of  its  life.  In  order  to  secure  his  tvo-foM  aim  of 
converting  the  Indians,  and  finding  a  short  passage  to  China,  he  needed  the 
profits  of  the  fiir-trade,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  these  entirely  to  himself. 
He  was  willing  to  share  them  with  the  traders,  and  he  now  offered  them  a 
chance  of  joining  the  new  company.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
merchants  of  St  Malo  and  Rouen,  but  refused  by  those  of  Rochelle,  who 
preferred  to  take  the  chances  of  unlawful  trading. 

Champlain  remained  in  France  until  the  spring  of  1613,  the  year  in 
which  Port  Royal  was  destroyed  by  Argall  the  Englishman,  Of  thi.",  of 
course,  he  knew  nothing  at  the  time,  and  fortunately  for  Quebec  the 
destroyer  seems  not  to  have  heard  of  the  little  settlement  under  this  lonely 
rock  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

While  his  friends  in  Acadia  were  meeting  with  sncli  overwhelming 
misfortunes,  Champlain  was  ascending  the  Ottawa  on  another  exploring 
expedition,  to  which  he  was  lured  by  the  false  i-eport  of  a  young  Frenchman 
who  had  volunteered  to  winter  with  the  Indians.  This  young  man  brought 
to  France  a  wonderful  story  of  having  ascended  a  northern  river  from  the 
interior,  and  having  discovered  the  shore  of  the  Eastern  sea.  Champlain 
believed  him  and  hastened  to  Canada  to  follow  up  the  welcome  discovery. 
He,  with  four  Frenchmen  and  two  Indians,  set  out  from  Mont  Royal,  in  two 
small  canoes  which  they  dragged  with  great  labor  up  the  foaming  rapids 
near  Carillon,  and  reached  the  calmer  stream  which  sweeps  on  between  high 
hills  to  the  present  capital  of  Canada,  They  lighted  their  camp-fires  at  night 
on  the  shore,  passed  the  snowy  cascade  of  the  Rideau  and  drew  up  their 
canoes  below  the  point  where  the  great  caldron  of  the  Chandi^re  sends  up  its 
clouds  of  boiling  spray.  Champlain's  Indians  did  not  fail  to  follow  the 
usual  Indian  custom  of  throwing  an  offering  of  tobacco  into  the  catar«ct  to 
[>lease  its  Manitou  or  guardian  spirit. 

Paddling  on  over  Lake  Chaudifire^obliged  to  carry  their  canoefl  across 
a  portage,  where  the  silvery  cascades  of  the  Chat*  Rapids  dashed  down 
among  wooded  islets — then  paddling  nn  I^ake  Coulonge,  they  reached  at  last 
the  settlement  of  the  Ottawa  chief,  IVssouat,  with  its  maize  fields  and  bark 
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wigwama  Here  the  young  Frenchman  had  spent  the  winter,  and  from  this 
point  had  set  out  upon  his  supposed  discovery. 

Tessouat  hospitably  made  a  feast  for  Chaniploin  at  which  the  viands 
were  broiled  figli  and  meat  with  a  sort  of  brose  made  of  maize  and  scraps  of 
meat  thrown  in. 

After  the  feast,  when  the  pipes  were  being  smoked,  Champlain  made  his 
request  for  canoes  and  guides  to  follow  up  the  journey  of  his  informant. 
But  he  found,  to  his  great  vexation,  that  the  young  Frenchman's  story  was  a 
He,  and  that  he  had  never  gone  farther  than  the  settlement  of  Teasouat 
Disappointed  and  disheartened,  Champtain  returned  to  Montreal,  attended 
by  a  flotilla  of  Huron  canoes ;  and,  magnanimously  leaving  the  deceiver 
anpunished,  he  sailed  in  a  trading  ship  for  France. 

It  was  two  years  before  be  returned  to  Canada,  bringing  with  him  four 
Recoltct  friars,  who  had  answered  his  appeal  for  aid  in  the  Mission  to  New 
France.  They  chose  a  site  for  their  home  near  the  Hjhit'^ion  of  Champlain, 
and  said  the  flrst  mass  with  the  entire  settlement  kneeling  around  them, 
while  a  salute  of  cannon  burst  forth  to  honor  the  occasion.  Two  of  the  friars 
set  out  to  join  the  Indians  in  their  roving  life,  living  in  their  filthy  and 
smoky  lodges,  and  sharing  their  privations  in  the  hope  of  winning  them  to 
the  true  faith.  One  of  them,  Le  Caron,  persevered  in  braving  all  the 
hardships  of  a  winter  among  them,  with  this  great  end  in  view. 

Meantime  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  were  again  begging  Champlain 
for  help  against  the  Iroquois.  This  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  them,  in 
order  to  keep  them  united  by  a  common  fear,  and  under  his  own  influence. 
They  met  at  Montreal  in  a  great  council,  and  Champlain  promised  again  to 
join  them  with  his  men,  while  they  undertook  to  muster  an  army  of 
twenty-five  hundred  men  for  the  proposed  raid  on  the  Iroquois.  But  when 
he  returned  to  join  them,  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  impatient  of  delay,  had 
departed  to  their  homes. 

Disgusted  with  the  childish  caprice  of  his  Indian  allies,  Champtain  set 
out  once  more  to  explore  the  region  of  the  Ottawa.  He  reached  the  limit 
of  his  former  journey  and  pressed  onward,  avoiding  rapids  by  portages, 
paddling  on  the  stream  or  forcing  his  way  through  the  wilderness,  till  he 
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reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Nipissing,  the  country  of  which  he  had  heard  bo 
much.  His  two  Indians  had  soon  devoured  all  their  provisions,  and  they 
were  obliged  then  to  subsist  mainly  on  blueberries  and  wild  raspberries.  But 
he  still  kept  his  steady  way  westward  until,  paddling  down  French  River, 
they  came  out  on  the  great  expanse  of  Lake  Huron.  Exploring  its  shores  for 
a  hundred  miles  he  left  his  canoes  somewhere  near  Thunder  Bay,  and 
followed  an  Indian  trail  through  the  forest  till  he  met  the  welcome  sight  of 
the  broad  fields  of  maize  and  pumpkins  that  surrounded  the  palisadtd 
villages  and  long  bark  lodges  of  the  great  Huron  nation.  At  one  of  the 
largest  and  moat  populous  of  these,  surrounded  by  a  triple  palisade  thirty-Gve 
feet  high,  he  found  the  Recollet  friar,  Le  Caron.  The  missionary  had  mado  a 
little  chapel  of  the  bark  lodge  built  for  him  by  the  Indians  and  in  this  he 
taught  all  who  would  come  to  him,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Cbamplain  and  his 
[nen,  he  said  mass  in  his  bark  chapel  with  much  rejoicing. 

Champlain  soon  cf^ntinued  his  journey  to  the  capital  of  the  Hurons, 
Cahiague,  near  Lake  Simcoe,  and  then  followed  the  devious  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers  till  he  came  out  at  last  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Crossing  it  to 
what  is  DOW  the  American  shore,  Champlain  with  the  Huron  army  which 
bad  followed  him  from  Cahiague  pursued  their  way  into  the  country  of 
the  Iroquois. 

An  attack  on  one  of  their  towns,  well  planned  by  Champlain,  failed 
through  the  uncontrollable  rashness  and  stupidity  of  the  undisciplined  Indians, 
Champlain  was  wounded,  and  the  crestfallen  Indians  would  not  renew  the 
attack,  but  retreated  in  despondency.  They  refused  to  escort  Champlain  to 
Quebec  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  with  them  in  the 
country  northeast  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston.  He  joined  his  hosts  in 
their  deer  hunts  and  once  lost  himself  in  the  forests,  in  which  he  wandered 
shelterless  for  days  and  nights.  He  shared  their  marches  through  mud  and 
slush,  or  on  snow-shoes  through  the  snow-clad  foresla.  Finally,  he  returned  to 
Cahiague,  where  the  friar,  Le  Caron,  was  still  working  away  in  his  difficult 
and  solitary  mission.  Taking  him  with  him,  Champlain  began  the  long  and 
circuitous  journey  homeward,  settling  n.  (piarrel  between  the  Indians  before  he 
left,  and  exhorting  them  to  keep  the  peace  among  themselves,  and  the  alliance 
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with  the  French,  and  getting  a  promise  from  the  Nii)is3i!ig3  to  guide  him  to 
that  Northern  Kea  which  he  still  hopeil  to  reach. 

In  July  having  been  absent  for  a  year,  he  returned  to  Quebec  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  Durantal,  who  iiad  been  his  host.  He  had  been  repoi'ted 
dead,  and  was  greeted  by  the  Httle  colony  as  one  they  had  hardly 
expected  to  see  again,  and  with  a  hospitality  and  warmth  that  made  bim 
almost  forget  bis  long  wandenngs  in  the  wildemeea,  and  all  the  toil  and 
privationa  he  had  undergone. 

This  was  the  last  of  Champlain's  long  voyages  of  discovery.  He  had 
penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  far  beyond  where  any  white 
man  had  gone  before  bim,  and  yet  in  all  his  devious  wanderings  be  had 
never  come  nearer  Snding  that  short  passage  to  India,  which  had  haunted 
his  dreams.  He  seems  to  have  begun  to  feel  the  futility  of  spending  strength 
and  energy  on  so  fruitless  a  quest,  and  also  the  nselessness  of  wasting 
his  time  and  risking  his  life  in  the  skirmishing  forays  of  the  savage?, 
which  led  to  no  result.  He  was  growing  older,  too,  and  perhaps  the 
adventurous  forest  life  that  had  so  fascinated  him  had  somewhat 
lost  its  ctmrm.  At  all  events  he  now  applied  his  whole  strength  to 
fostering  the  struggling  life  of  his  little  colony,  whose  growth  was  so  weak  and 
slow.  There  was,  as  yet,  only  the  first  sn>all  cluster  of  buildings  at  the  fooi 
of  the  cliiT,  his  own  Habitation,  the  trader's  warehouses  and  the  rude 
dwelling  and  chapel  of  the  Recollet  friars.  But  now  he  built  a  small  fort  on 
the  beiglit,  behind  the  present  broad  Terrace,  and  around  it  soon  clustered  a 
few  buildings  and  gardens ;  among  these  the  house  and  garden  of  the  thrifty 
colonist,  Hebert  The  Recollets,  too,  some  years  later  built  their  permanent 
home  of  stone — iVofre  Dame  da  An^st  oa  the  winding  St  Chai-les — a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  fort. 

Could  Champlain  have  seen,  as  in  a  vision,  the  stately  city  that  now  crowns 
the  promontory,  and  fills  op  the  intervening  space  he  would  have  taken  heart, 
indeed,  and  felt  that  his  labor  bad  not  been  in  vain.  But  then  the  prospi  ct  . 
was  not  hopeful.  The  population  of  the  settlement  numbered  only  fifty  or 
sixty  peiBons,  and  these  were  mainly  fiir-traders  with  a  few  thriftlets 
hangers-on.        The  traders  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  of  Champlain, 
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and  r«ligiotu  disaeasioiis  increased  the  lack  of  harmony.  Still  Chainplain 
labored  for  ita  adTancement  with  undaunted  devotion  going  every  year  to 
France  to  watch  over  its  interests  there. 

In  1620,  he  brought  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  to  her  Canadian  home, 
which,  with  buildinf^  already  faUing  into  ruin,  must  have  seemed  cheerless 
indeed  to  a  young  and  gentle  lady  reared  in  ail  the  luxury  of  France.  She 
took  a  warm  interest,  however,  in  the  Indians  who  were  so  impressed  by  her 
beauty  and  gentleness  that  they  were  ready  to  worship  her  as  a  divinity. 
She  lived  four  years  in  Canada,  finding  her  chief  interest  in  teaching  the 
squawB  and  their  children,  but  she  at  length  followed  her  own  strong  desire 
to  return  to  France,  and  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  Ursuline  convent 

So  things  went  on  at  Quebec  amid  troubles  from  the  emigrants,  from  the 
traders  and  occasionally  from  the  Indiana.  Even  the  Montagnaia,  forgetful 
of  past  kindnesses,  attempted  an  attack  on  the  colony,  which  was  quickly 
frustrated ;  the  Iroquois  with  more  excuse  assembled  in  threatening  numbers, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  an  assault  on  the  RecoUet  convent,  which 
had  happily  been  fortified. 

In  1625,  three  Jesuit  Fathers  arrived,  the  first  of  the  noted  order  to  reach 
Quebec,  where  it  was  long  to  play  an  important  part.  Champlain,  three 
years  later,  began  to  rebuild  the  fort,  having  with  difficulty  procured  from 
the  traders  the  means  of  doing  so.  Besides  Quebec,  there  were  now  four 
trading  stations  :  Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  Place  Royal,  and  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all,  Tadousac,  besides  a  pasture  outpost  at  Gape  Tourmente.  In 
1627  the  great  Richelieu  came  to  the  aid  of  Champlain  and  New  France,  by 
forming  the  "Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,"  having  sovereign  power 
over  the  whole  of  North  America,  included  under  tlie  name  of  New  France, 
with  a  perpetual  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade.  The  Associates  were  bound  by 
their  contract  to  increase  by  emigration  the  population  of  New  France  to 
four  thousand  persons,  and  to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  and  give  them 
cleared  land  on  which  to  settle.  They  were  also  to  maintain  exctufdvely 
the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  religion,  and  the  Huguenots  were  to  be 
absolutely  expelled  from  the  colony.  Champlain  was  one  of  the  Associates, 
and  their  capital  amount^  to  three  hundred  thousand  livres. 
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No  sooner  had  the  company  been  founded,  however,  than  a  similar 
calamity  to  that  which  had  destroyed  Fort  Eoyal,  descended  upon  Quebec. 
England  was  as  much  opposed  as  ever  to  sharing  with  France  the  North 
American  continent,  and  just  as  the  famished  inhabitants  of  Quebec  were 
anxiously  looking  out  for  a  fleet  of  transports,  which  was  to  bring  them 
much-needed  supplies,  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  under  David  Kirke,  a  Dieppe 
Protestant  in  English  employ,  bore  down  toward  Quebec.  With  dilapidated 
defences,  and  an  almost  empty  magazine,  resistance  seemed  hopeless.  The 
French  transports  were  taken  by  the  English  ships  on  their  way,  and  the 
long-loofced-for  supplies  were  seized  or  sunk  in  the  river.  The 
conquering  squadron  then  sailed  home,  leaving  the  colony  to  a  winter  of 
starvation.  By  spring  they  hod  exhausted  everything  left  to  them,  and  were 
forced  to  look  for  wild  roots  and  acorns  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

Champlain  even  thought  of  making  a  raid  on  the  Iroquois  to  procure 
food.  In  July  the  Englishveusels  returned,  and  a  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce 
was  Bent  off  to  demand  capitulation.  Anything  else  would  have  been  useless. 
The  English  undertook  to  couvey  the  French  to  their  homes  and  very  soon 
the  red-cr(ffis  flag  had  taken  tlie  place  of  the  Fleur-de-lis  on  the  scene  of 
ChamplaiD'fl  long  anj  persevering  labors.  The  blow  was  a  heavy  one,  but 
even  yet  he  did  not  give  up  his  enterprise.  He  sailed  with  Kirke's  squadron 
for  London  where  he  represented  the  facts  to  the  French  ambassador,  who 
secured  from  the  English  king  the  restoration  of  New  France  to  its  original 
possessor  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  made  in  the  previous  April. 

In  1632  the  French  Admiral  Caen  demanded  the  surrender  of  Quebec 
from  Thomas  Kirke  and  the  French  lily  again  floated  from  the  heights  in 
place  of  the  English  cross.  In  the  following  spring  Champlain  resumed 
oommand.  Aided  by  the  Jesuit  Le  Jeune,  he  maintained  an  earnest, 
reli^ous  ritual  and  a  strict  discipline,  which  made  the  colony  resemble  a 
vast  convent.  Faithful  to  his  great  aim  of  converting  the  Indians  to 
Christianity,  he  sought  to  win  their  regard  by  every  possible  kindness.  But 
his  active  life,  so  devoted  to  the  interests  of  New  France,  was  almost  over 
now,  and  on  Oiristmas  Day,  1635,  all  Quebec  mourned,  with  good  cause,  for 
the  brave  leader  and  true  knight  who  had  entered  into  his  well-earned  rest 
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^e  Brftxxuf  a  Type  of  the  Best  Missionary  Spirit  in  Early  Canada— Cbamfdatn  Brings  • 
Number  of  Missionaries  to  Quebec — Jean  de  Brfboeut  of  a  *Ioble  Fumily  of  Normandy — 
Anxious  to  Go  to  the  Huron  Mission — The  Hurons  Visit  Quebec  as  Fur  Traders — The 
Missionaries  Anxious  to  Go  West  with  Them— Forced  to  Spend  the  Winter  in  Quebec — 
Their  Desires  Gratified  in  the  Following  Year — The  Arduous  Journey  to  the  Huron 
Country— Br6bcenf  Welcomed  by  His  Old  Pupils— Tlie  Savages  Build  the  "  Black  Robes  " 
a  Pitting  Residence — The  Uurons  Amazed  at  the  Striking  Clock  of  the  Jesuits — The 
Indian  Sorcerers  Stir  Up  Bnmity  Against  the  Missionaries — A  Severe  Drought  Attributed 
to  the  Cross  on  the  Mission-House — A  Plague  of  Small-Foz  Carries  off  Many  of  the 
Hurons-Br^breuf's  Noble  Work  in  this  Trj-ing  Time— The  "Black  Robes"  Held 
Responsible  for  the  Plague— Their  Deutb  Decreed— Br^bosuf's  Courageous  Conduct— His 
Effort  to  Found  a  Mission  in  the  Neutral  Nation — The  Iroqoois  Invade  the  Country  of  the 
Hurons — The  Destruction  of  the  Hurons — The  Martyrdom  of  Br^bceuf — The  Influence  of 
the  Jesuita  on  the  Life  of  the  Colony  of  New  France, 


IN^  a  book  dealing  with  the  makeis  of  Canada,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  early  missionaries,  who   labored  to  so  much  purpose  among  the 

Indians.  That  New  France  was  able  to  maintain  an  existence  during 
a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  largely  due  to  these  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  men  who  did  much  to  hold  the  Indians  in  check.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  early  life  of  any  of  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  anything 
should  be  known  of  their  parentage;  friends,  the  world,  life  itself,  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Several  of  these  men 
would  make  worthy  subjects  for  study,  but  Pere  Brebceuf  is  chosen  as  typical 
of  the  best  missionary  spirit  in  early  Canada. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1633,  Champlain,  afler  one  of  his  many 
voyages  across  the  atormy  Atlantic,  reached  the  rocky  fortress  of  Quebec 
This  time  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  missionaries,  who  were  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  the  benighted  Indians.  Among  the  missionaries  was  one  figure 
more  striking  than  the  others,  Jean  de  Brebceuf,  a  man  of  a  noble  family  of 
60 
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yoimandy.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  broad  athletic  ehoalders  and  sinewy 
limbs.  Even  in  his  black  robes  one  could  not  but  feel  that  he  waa  a  bom 
soldier.  His  face,  too,  wore  the  stem  expression  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
deeds  of  daring  and  commanding,  rather  than  to  the  milder  aspect  of  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  He  had  been  in  Canada  for  several  years 
before  this  time,  and  in  his  lanors  had  found  that  the  Hurons  on  the  shores 
of  Georgian  Bay  needed  him  most,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  that  mission 
were  suited  to  his  daring  spirit.  He  now  came  to  Canada,  anxiously  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  his  former  field  of  labor,  and  to  what  was  to 
prove  the  scene  of  bis  martyrdouL 

The  Hurons  came  to  Quebec  in  July  on  their  annual  visit,  with  theii 
canoes  laden  with  faTO.  A.  feast  was  held  in  their  honor,  and  at  the  feast 
Champlain  introduced  the  three  missionaries,  Daniel,  Davost  and  Br^boeuf, 
to  the  red  men.  The  Indians  had  ever  found  the  "Black  Robee"  loving 
and  helpful,  and  several  of  ihe  chieis  welcomed  them  with  stirring  speeches. 
Br6b(Buf  could  speak  their  language  and  replied  with  fitting  woids.  The 
Indiana  had  heard  of  him,  and  his  noble  bearing,  and  able,  diplomatic 
address  filled  all  with  unbounded  admiration,  and  many  vied  for  the  honor 
of  carrying  him  in  their  canoes.  The  feast  broke  up,  and  the  fothen  made 
preparations  for  a  long  and  trying  journey. 

However,  they  met  with  a  disappointment.  A  difficulty  arose  between 
the  French  and  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  paddled  to  their  country  refusing 
to  carry  the  missionaries  with  them.  The  fathers  lost  no  time,  however,  for 
tbey  earnestly  went  to  work  at  the  Huron  language,  and  spent  the  long 
Canadian  winter  in  obtaining  a  speaking  knowledge  of  it 

Next  year  when  the  Hurons  came  down  they  took  back  with  them  the 
missionaries,  who,  with  glad  hearts,  faced  the  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles. 
Tbe  canoes  left  Quebec  and  paddled  slowly  but  steadily  up  the  St  Lawrence 
till  the  Ottawa  was  reached ;  and  then  b^;an  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 
The  rapids  of  this  great  northern  river  forced  them  to  portage  again  and 
agun,  and  not  infrequently  they  had  to  wade  waist  deep  in  the  boiling  flood, 
drawing  their  canoes  with  them.  The  fathers,  unaccustomed  to  such  work, 
felt  it  keenly,  and  even  Bi^bceuf,  snong  as  a  lion,  was  almost  exhausted. 
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But  they  bore  up  manfully  and  did  their  share  of  the  work,  helping  to  carry 
the  canoes  past  the  rapids,  or  bending  under  loads  of  baggage,  as  they 
struggled  over  rocks  or  through  dense  woods.  Nor  had  they  proper  food  for 
such  exhausting  work.  A  little  com  crushed  between  two  stones  and  mixed 
with  water  was  almost  the  only  nourishment  they  had  in  the  dreary  thirty  days' 
journey  from  Three  Rivers  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  But  the  heroic  missionaries 
did  not  heed  the  trials  and  dangers,  they  were  only  anxious  to  save  souls, 
and  at  night,  as  they  lay  on  the  rocks  or  hard  earth  and  read  their  breviaries 
by  the  camp  fire  or  the  hght  of  the  moon,  they  rejoiced  that  God  had  put  it 
into  their  power  to  at  last  labor  in  their  chosen  field. 

The  canoes  bearing  them  became  separated  on  the  journey,  and  when 
Br^bceuf  reached  hia  destination  on  the  shores  of  Thunder  Bay  his  comrades 
were  nowhere  near.  The  Indians  had  agreed  to  carry  him  to  this  spot,  and 
without  a  word  deserted  him  and  went  to  their  respective  villages.  But  he 
was  not  one  to  be  disheartened.  He  hid  his  baggage  in  the  forest  and  went 
in  search  of  his  future  flock.  He  had  spent  three  years  in  Toanclie,  a  town 
not  far  distant,  but  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  passed  by  the  ruins  of 
this  place  and  soon  saw  before  him  the  roofe  of  the  village  of  Ihonatiria. 

The  villagers  bad  probably  heard  that  their  old  teacher  waa  near  them 
once  more,  for  when  his  tall  athletic  figure  was  seen  emerfring  from  the  thick 
forest  they  rushed  out  to  meet  him  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  crying  out 
"  Bk^hom  has  come  again  I  "  "  Echom  has  come  again  I "  He  was  led  in 
triumph  to  their  village,  and  feasted  and  cared  for,  and  here  he  rested  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  hia  companions  who  were  many  days  longer  on  the 
journey. 

The  Hurons  were  glad  to  have  the  "  Black  Robes "  among  them  once 
more,  and  several  of  the  villagers  combined  to  build  them  a  fitting  residence. 
Before  the  autumn  leaves  had  all  fallen  from  the  trees  a  house  thirty-six  feet 
long  by  twenty  feet  wide  was  erected,  and  finished  in  a  manner  that  did 
credit  to  its  savage  builders.  The  Jesuits  fitted  it  up  as  well  as  possible 
under  the  circomstaoceB.  Among  the  things  th^  displayed  in  their  abode 
were  some  that  filled  the  Indians  with  awe.  A  magnifying  glass  and 
multiplying  lens  puzzled  their  untutored  senses ;  and  a  hand-mill  made  them 
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reverene©  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  white  man.  But  the  most  amazing 
of  all  was  a  clock  that  struck  the  hours.  The  Hurons  christened  it  the 
"  Captain,"  and  were  never  tired  of  sitting  waiting  to  hear  it  strike.  They 
asked  what  it  ate,  and  what  it  said  when  it  struck.  The  fathers  put  this  last 
question  to  good  purpose  and  declared  that  when  it  struck  twelve  times  it 
said  " hang  the  kettle  on,"  and  when  four,  "get  up  and  go  home."  The 
Indians  acted  on  the  answer,  and  ever  after  at  four  o'clock  the  missionaries 
were  left  alone  to  worship  together,  to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  labors,  to 
study  the  Huron  language,  and  to  plan  their  work. 

Their  labor  was  far  from  being  pleasant.  They  had  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with  and  much  to  discourage  them.  The  Indian  sorcerers  did  all  iu 
their  power  to  etir  up  enmity  against  them ;  the  savages  were  so  deep-rooted 
in  wickedness  that  they  seemed  little  higher  than  the  brute,  and  those  that 
did  confess  their  sins  and  receive  baptism,  too  often  did  it  for  some  present 
they  expected  from  the  scant  store  that  the  devoted  men  had  brought  with 
them.  But  Brebceuf  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  he  went  steadily  and 
cheerily  on  with  his  Avork,  helping  his  weaker  comrades  to  bear  up  against 
their  trials. 

A  difficulty  arose  during  the  first  summer  of  their  sojourn  among  the 
Hurons.  A  severe  drought  had  been  burning  the  fields  and  withering  the 
crops,  and  their  enemies  declared  that  it  was  caused  by  the  red  cross  on  the 
mission-bouse,  that  scared  away  the  bird  of  thunder.  A  council  was  held, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  the  cross  should  be  cut  down.  To  save  the  emblem 
of  their  faith  the  fathers  ofiered  to  paint  it  white,  and  when  it  was  done,  and 
the  drought  did  not  cease,  the  Indians  thought  tbey  must  try  some  other 
means  of  bringing  rain.  The  sorcerers  exerted  tliemselves  to  bring  it  aboi:t, 
but  their  eflbrts  were  fruitless.  At  length  the  missionaries  formed  religious 
processions  and  ofiered  up  earnest  prayers  that  the  dry  time  might  end  ;  and 
as  rain  came  shortly  afterwards  the  Indians  as  a  people  put  great  reliance  in 
the  white  "medicine  men,"  but  the  sorcerers  hated  them  with  aii  intense) 
hatred  than  at  first. 

Soon  after  this  the  small-pox  broke  out  and  swept  with  deadly  might 
through  the  whole  Huron  nation.     The  Jesuits  worked  nobly.     Night  and 
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day  Br^bcQuf  8  commanding  form  might  have  been  seen,  passing  from  hut  to 
hut,  caring  for  the  eick,  nursing  them  with  bis  own  hands,  toiling  for  the 
life  of  their  bodies,  and  earnestly  seeking  to  save  their  souls.  Th^ 
besought  him  to  tell  them  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  Br6bcBuf 
answered,  "Believe  in  God;  keep  his  commands;  give  up  all  your 
superstitious  feasts;  renounce  your  sins,  and  tow  to  build  a  chapel  to 
offer  God  thanksgiving  and  praise."  These  were  difficult  tiiingg  for  the 
Indiana  to  do,  but  several  whole  communities  promised,  and  for  a  time 
struggled  against  their  savage  natures.  But  an  evil  'day  was  at  hand  for 
Br^boauf  and  hia  comrades.  Their  old  enemies  the  eorcereis,  came  among 
thur  flock  and  drew  its  members  away  to  the  worship  of  the  Indian  gods 
and  to  the  practice  of  savage,  disgustiDg  cures  against  the  disease. 

It  was  soon  rumored  abroad  that  the  Jesuila  bad  cast  a  spell  over  the 
Indians  to  get  them  into  their  power.  They  were  held  responsible  for  the 
plague,  and  the  objects  that  had  formerly  pleased  the  wondering  savages 
were  now  looked  upon  as  things  to  be  dreaded.  The  clock  had  to  be  stopped  ; 
the  religious  pictures  in  the  mission-house  were  turned  from  with  horror,  and 
even  a  small  streamer  they  had  set  up  was  dreaded  as  a  source  of  the  diseasa 

Day  by  day  the  antipathy  increased,  till  at  last  they  were  shunned, 
hooted,  pelted  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  even  their  lives  were  threatened, 
but  Br6boeuf  bore  an  undaunted  presence  and  met  all  their  attacks  with  a 
calm  courage  that  filled  the  red  men  with  admiration  even  in  their  hate.  At 
length,  however,  after  several  councils  had  met,  Uieir  death  was  decreed,  and 
it  was  only  the  superstitious  dread  that  the  red  men  had  of  the  great  "  white 
sorcerers"  that  kept  the  blow  from  blling,  Brfiboeuf  and  his  companions 
felt  that  the  end  was  nigh,  and  assembled  tbar  flock  together  to  a  great 
Jeiiin  d*  adieu,  a  farewell  feast  of  one  expecting  death.  Thdr  courage  in 
meeting  their  fate  with  their  eyes  open  turned  the  tide  in  their  favor,  and, 
althoQgh  the  sorcerers  still  kept  a  large  party  among  the  Indiana  stirred  np 
against  them,  their  lives  were  never  after  in  danger.' 

In  1640  BrebcBuf  struggled  to  found  a  mission  in  the  Neutral  nation,  but 
■fttr  fbor  months  of  effort  be  returned  to  the  town  of  Sainte  Marie  in  th» 
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Huron  ooonfay,  and  among  his  chosen  people  he  labored  for  eight  years,  till 
he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

These  savages  hated  the  Hurons  with  a  deadly  hatred,  (md  in  1648 
planned  an  attack  on  their  towns.  The;  waited  for  the  Huron  traders  to 
make  their  annual  descent  to  the  French  posts.  A  sharp  fight  ensued ;  all 
the  Hurons  were  slain  or  captured,  and  the  victorious  enemy  rushed  on  the 
town  of  St  Joseph  which  was  soon  laid  in  ashes.  Here  was  slain  the  noble 
Daniel,  and  his  body  burned  in  the  ruins  of  bis  church.  Other  towns  were 
raided  and  destroyed,  and  the  Iroquois  with  aoalps  dangling  firom  every  belt, 
hurried  back  to  their  palisaded  homes. 

In  the  following  March  they  were  once  more  on  the  war-path  and  the 
populous  town  of  St.  Ignace  was  soon  given  to  the  flames.  From  St.  Ignace 
they  impetuously  dashed  on  St  Louis  where  labored  Br^bcsuf  and  Lalement 
In  a  short  time  the  town  was  taken  and  given  to  the  flames.  Br6boeuf  and 
his  comrade  played  heroic  parts,  and  died  as  perhaps  martyrs  never  died 
before.  Br^boeuf  particularly  excited  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  unable  to  make  him  cry  for  mercy.  Above  their  savage  yells  bis  voice 
rang  out  exhortiag  his  flock  to  remain  firm  in  their  belief,  and  to  die 
Christiana  So  greatly  was  his  spirit  admired  that  the  Indians,  to  gain 
something  of  bis  courage  and  strength,  with  savage  superstitioQ  drank  his 
blood,  and  their  most  noted  chief  ate  his  heart. 

So  ended  the  labors  of  these  heroes;  and  that  the  Indians  of  Canada  held 
to  the  French  with  such  affection  was  due  almost  altogether  to  the  struggles 
and  earnestness  of  perhaps  the  most  devoted  and  heroic  missionaries  that 
the  world  has  evw  mmil 
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ADAU    DAUIAa 

The  IroqncHa  Threatening  Hontreal — Adorn  Daulac  Planii  to  Save  the  Colony— Goea  Porth 
with  His  Heroic  Band  to  Meet  the  Savages— The  Trip  Up  the  Ottawa— Awaiting  the 
Enemj  at  the  Foot  of  the  Long  Saut — Joined  by  a  Party  of  Hurons  and  AJgonqnins — 
Anibiuhing  the  Iroquois — A  Siege  Without  a  Parallel  in  Canadian  Histoty — The  Sufftrings 
of  the  Besieged — Efforts  of  the  Iroquois  to  Storm  Their  Position — Deserted  by  Their 
Huron  Allies — The  Iroquois  Send  for  Reinforcements — The  Final  Struggle — A  Bleach  in 
the  Wall — Daulac  and  Hia  Comrades  Slun — Moundng  at  Uoutreal  on  News  of  Their 
Death— The  Colony  Saved. 

TOO  often  Taloroua  deeds  ore  thought  of  by  themselves ;  their  setting 
is  foi^otten  and  in  this  way  much  of  their  significance  is  lost  The 
action  of  one  man  may  have  more  infiuence  on  the  progress  of  a 
campaign  or  even  the  development  of  a  country  than  a  battle  where  large 
armies  are  engaged.  The  brave  deed  of  the  Canadian  pioneer,  Adam 
Daulac,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  related  here  not  merely  because  it  is 
a  heroic  incident  in  the  making  of  Canada,  but  because  it  was  of  vital 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  young  colony.  At  the  time  when  it  took  place 
Canada  was  threatened  with  destruction ;  a  ecoui^e  similar  to  that  which 
nearly  a  century  later  swept  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Viiginia  was  pressing  hard  on  the  frontiers  of  New  France,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Champlain  and  Maisonneuve  were  to  be  in 
vain.  The  scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk  of  the  Iroquois  threatened  to 
annihilate  the  settlements  thinly  scattered  along  the  St  Lawrence.  But  the 
hordes  of  savages  were  to  be  turned  back  from  their  career  of  plunder  and 
murder,  not  by  the  trained  soldiers  sent  from  old  France  to  protect  the 
colony,  but  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  one  young  Frenchman  and  a  handful 
of  his  comrades.  The  story  of  their  exploit  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
book  dealing  with  the  making  of  Canada. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1660,  the  little  settlement  of 
Montreal  was  kept  Id  perpetual  excitement  by  n-lftrming  rumors  of  the 
66 
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warlike  designs  of  the  Iroquois.  Hunters,  trappers  and  friendly  Indians 
were  all  agreed  as  to  the  vast  ourobers  of  these  irrepressible  savages,  who 
were  wintering  in  Canada,  far  from  their  own  villages  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  their  murderona  and  plunderous  descent  just 
as  soon  as  the  French  should  begin  to  break  up  the  soil  and  sow  their  spring 
STops. 

These  reports  greatly  disheartened  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
y>loinat8,  and  they  feared  lest  the  colony  should  be  swept  out  of  existence. 
While  so  many  hearts  were  trembling  with  fear,  there  was  one  young  man  in 
Montreal  whose  breast  burned  with  a  warrior's  delight  at  hearing  these 
ruraora,  greatly  exaggerated  as  they  often  were.  This  young  man  was  Adam 
Daulac,  Sieur  des  Ornieaux.  Though  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  had 
already  seen  a  good  deal  of  service ;  but  while  a  soldier  in  old  France,  bad 
in  some  way  stained  his  character,  and  was  longing  Xo  wipe  out  the  stain  by 
some  heroic  deed. 

He  felt  that  now  was  the  time  for  action.  For  years  the  French  had 
suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois,  but  had  never  yet  gone  out  to  meet 
their  savage  foes,  satisfying  themselves  with  repulsing  them  from  behind 
stone  walls,  or  palisaded  log-built  forts  and  blockhouses. 

Daulac  determined  to  try  a  new  plan.  He  would  not  wait  for  the 
savages  till  their  war-whoop  should  be  heard  around  tlie  dwellings  of  his 
countrymen,  but  with  aa  many  choice  spirits  as  be  could  rally  together, 
willing  to  risk  all,  be  would  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  Iroquois.  Having 
obtained  leave  from  the  Governor,  Maisonneuve,  to  collect  such  a  party  of 
volunteers,  he  at  once  went  to  work,  and  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  had  soon 
attracted  to  his  leadership  sixteen  brave  comrades  ready  to  follow  wherever 
he  should  lead. 

Nearly  all  of  these  had  lately  arrived  from  France,  and  had  been  much 
disappointed  in  Canada.  The  continuous  confinement  in  the  walled  towns, 
the  perpetual  dread  of  the  savages  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  were 
trials  they  had  not  taken  into  account.  They  would  willingly  have  braved 
any  hardship  in  active  warfare ;  but  to  have  to  endure  so  much  without 
chance  of  heroic  action  was  intolerable.     They,  therefore,  eagerly  seized 
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Daulac's  idea  of  going  oat  boldly  to  battle,  with  the  chance  of  diatanguiahing 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country.  They  were  fullyaware  of  the 
terrible  risk  they  ran  in  going  forth  so  few  in  number  to  meet  the  Indian 
horde ;  they  showed  this  by  carefully  making  their  wills  before  setting  out  on 
their  desperate  expedition. 

The  inhabitants  of  Montreal  looked  upon  them  as  a  band  of  heroes ;  and 
on  a  bright  morning  in  the  early  spring,  just  as  the  snow  was  melting  down 
from  Mont  Royal,  and  the  swollen  river  was  spreading  over  the  surrounding 
country,  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hfltel  Dieu,  to  see 
them  make  what  would  probably  be  their  last  confesuon,  and  receive  the  last 
Sacraments.  They  were,  indeed,  a  gallant  young  band,  but  three  of  them 
having  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years.  It  seemed  hard  that  their  young 
lives  should  have  to  be  thus  sacrificed  to  the  general  good. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  chapel  weeping,  tear-stained  eyes  looked 
upon  the  little  group  of  manly  figures,  their  faces  lighted  with  a  spirit  of 
heroic  exaltation.  Some  of  the  elder  warriors  caught  their  ardor  and  begged 
them  to  wait  until  the  spring  crops  were  sown,  in  order  that  they  too  might 
go  against  the  Indians.  But  Daulac  refused  to  listen  to  such  entreaties, 
urging  that  the  sooner  they  hurried  to  the  encounter,  the  better,  since  each 
day's  delay  only  gave  the  Iroquois  more  time  to  strengthen  their  forces  and 
bring  them  nearer  the  settlements.  He  was,  in  reality,  anxious  to  go  forth 
with  his  small  band.  He  had  no  wish  for  the  presence  of  any  of  the  older 
men,  as  in  that  case  he  could  not  be  commander  of  the  party,  and  this  was 
his  euterprisa  It  was  his  cherished  desire,  not  only  to  protect  the  settlers  of 
Montreal,  but,  above  all,  to  do  some  herdc  deed  that  would  forever  clear 
away  the  stain  from  his  name. 

Having  secured  an  abundant  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
undertaking,  and  a  quantity  of  hominy,  or  crushed  com,  for  food,  they  took 
a  solemn  and  tender  farewell  of  their  friends,  who  inwardly  felt  that  they 
should  never  agtun  look  upon  their  brave  young  defenders.  The  seventeen 
youths  embarked  in  several  large  canoes,  and  began  their  arduous  journey. 
They  had  had  but  little  experience  in  the  management  of  these  frail  barks, 
and  no  found  the  work  of  paddling  no  easy  matter.     A  week  was  spent  in 
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Attempto  to  pass  the  swift  waters  of  Sainte  Anne,  at  the  head  of  Montreal 
Island.  However,  their  strenuous  efforts  were  at  laat  rewarded  with  success, 
and  the  hard-won  experience  better  enabled  them  to  bend  the  paddle  up 
the  difficult  Ottawa.  Swiftly  they  toiled  across  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains  and  cp  the  river,  until  the  fierce  current  at  Carillon  was 
reached.  Here  they  took  a  brief  rest  and  then  began  the  heavy  work  of 
poling  and  hauling  their  canoes  up  the  rapid  torrent.  After  much  severe  toil 
they  succeeded  in  passing  the  rapid,  and  then  quietly  paddled  along  till  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  foaming  "  Long  Saut"  These  rapids,  in  which 
Champlain  on  his  first  voyage  up  the  Ottawa,  almost  lost  bis  life,  were  much 
more  difGcult  to  pass  than  those  of  either  Sainte  Anne  or  Carillon.  As  they 
gazed  at  the  furious  waters  boiling  and  seething  around  bowlders  and  sunken 
rocks,  they  decided  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  with  their  inexperience,  to 
ascend  them.  They  knew  that  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois  were  encamped 
on  the  Upper  Ottawa,  and  that  they  would  have  to  shoot  the  rapids  on  their 
way  down ;  and  they  thus  thought  it  best  to  wait  where  they  were  and  to 
give  the  Indians  a  hot  reception  as  soon  as  their  canoes  appeared.  While 
debating  this  matter,  they  saw  jUst  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid  a  partially  cleared 
spot  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  hastily  erected  palisaded  fort.  Ad 
Algonquin  war  party  had  hurriedly  thrown  it  up  in  the  previous  autumn. 

Worn  out  as  Uiey  were,  the  Frenchmen  at  once  gladly  took  possession  of 
it.  After  nnloading  their  canoes  and  hauling  them  up  on  the  shore,  they 
stored  their  provisions  and  ammunition  in  the  fort.  They  were  so  fatigued 
with  the  journey  that  they  did  not  set  to  work  to  repair  the  fort,  mach 
dilapidated  by  the  winter's  storms.  Having  slung  their  kettles  by  the  shore 
and  patiaken  of  a  hearty  meal,  they  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets 
and  lay  down  for  a  much  needed  rest,  determining  to  remain  in  this  fort 
and  await  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  Daulac  hod  left  Montreal,  two  roving  bands  of  Indians,  the 
one  an  Algonquin  party  of  four,  under  a  chief  named  Mituvenmeg,  the  other 
a  Huron  party  of  forty  led  by  the  famous  brave  Etienne  Anuahotaha,  came 
to  the  settlement  seeking  employment.  When  they  heard  of  Daulac*8 
expedition,  they  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  join  him  and  help  him  to  crush 
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the  common  enemy — the  Iroquois.  The  Governor  was  doubtful  about 
accepting  the  offered  alliance.  He  could  trust  the  Algonquins ;  but  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Huron  nation  many  of  the  subdued  race  had  gone  over  to, 
and  been  adopted  by  the  Iroquois.  He  feared,  therefore,  that,  should  they 
see  ihtit  old  comrades  among  the  foe,  they  might  be  tempted  to  desert 
Daulac  But  Etienne  Annahotaha,  whose  courage  and  loyalty  to  the  French 
cause  none  could  doubt,  was  so  urgent  in  his  solicitations  to  be  permitted  to 
help  the  brave  champions  of  the  settlement,  that  Maisonneuve  at  length 
consented  to  give  him  a  letter  to  Daulac.  This  chief  was  an  eminently  brave 
and  wily  Indian,  who  had  been  nurtured  and  trained  in  the  wars  that  had 
swept  his  nation  out  of  existenca  From  boyhood  be  had  fought  in  a 
succession  of  battles,  and  no  better  shot  or  bolder  boatman  could  be  found  in 
the  American  forests  or  on  the  bounding  streams.  Besides  being  strong  and 
courageous  he  was  also  diplomatic ;  and,  but  a  short  time  before  this,  he  had 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Iroquois  on  the  Isle  of  St  Joseph  near  Lake 
Huron,  through  the  wary  shrewdness  that  characterized  him.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Maisonneuve  should  have  been  persuaded  to  let  such  an  Indian 
leader  take  his  band  to  the  assistance  of  Daulac.. 

These  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  knowing  that  the  Iroquois  must  already 
be  on  their  way  down  the  Ottawa,  eagerly  bent  their  ashen  paddles  and  were 
soon  in  sight  of  the  little  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Long  Saut"  Daulac  was 
much  pleased  with  this  reinforcement,  and  the  hopes  of  the  whole  party  were 
greatly  raised.  Scouts  were  now  constantly  sent  out  to  give  the  French 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  foe.  From  time  to  time,  tidings  were 
brought  in  of  their  movements,  and  early  one  morning  several  scouts  of 
Etienne's  band  rushed  into  camp  with  the  news  that  two  canoes  were 
q>eeding  down  the  rapids.  Daulac  hastily  concealed  a  few  of  bis  men  nei  r 
the  ibore,  where  be  thought  the  Iroquois  would  land  to  rest  after  their 
exhausting  labors,  giving  them  orders  to  be  ready  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  and 
if  possible,  to  allow  none  to  escape. 

The  ambushed  party  waited  patiently  for  their  victims  who  were  not 
long  in  appearing,  their  canoes  bounding  down  the  turbulent  waters.  Daulac 
had  chosen  the  spot  for  ambush  well,  for  the  Iroquois  turned  their  canoea 
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to  th«  shore  just  at  the  point  where  he  expected  they  would.  As  they  were 
abont  to  land,  Daulac's  men  fired  a  too  hasty  volley  and  some  of  the  Indians 
escaped  to  the  forest  before  the  Frenchmen  had  time  to  pursae  them  or  to 
re-load  their  guna.  The  fdgitives  rushed  up  the  Ottawa  to  warn  th^r 
companions.  Burning  for  revenge,  the  whole  party  straightway  broke  up 
cjunp,  launched  their  canoes,  and  paddled  swiftly  towards  the  "  Long  Saut" 

The  French  with  their  Indian  allies,  after  the  incident  above  related, 
set  to  work  to  prepare  their  morning  meal.  They  were,  however,  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  tidings  that  a  fleet  of  almost  one  hundred  canoes  wae 
already  on  its  way  down  the  SauL  Scarcely  had  the  alarm  been  given  when 
the  foremost  boat  was  seen  in  the  distance.  For  a  moment  they  alt  stood 
watching  the  canoes  as  they  came  skimming,  dancing,  shooting  down  the 
leaping  waters,  now  swiftly  gliding  over  some  calm  stretch,  then  rusliing  with 
race-hoise  speed  towards  a  boulder,  only  to  be  turned  aside  at  the  right 
moment  by  the  skillful  paddle  of  the  steersman;  again  plunging  down  some 
little  waterfall  and  sending  the  spray  in  clouds  about  their  prows. 

As  soon  as  they  began  to  reach  the  smooth  waters  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  the  keen-eyed  and  anxious  watchers  left  tlieir  kettles  and  dishes  on  the 
shcffe,  and  rushed  into  the  fort  to  prepare  for  the  onset  The  Iroquois  on 
landing  saw  their  slain  comrades,  and,  maddened  with  rage,  charged  upon 
the  fort,  but  were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  They  then  endeavored 
to  induce  Daulac  to  surrender,  holding  out  favorable  terms,  but  he  only 
derided  their  demands. 

Before  renewing  the  assault,  they  built  a  fort  in  the  forest,  to  which  they 
might  retreat  in  case  of  a  second  repulse.  While  thus  engaged  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  were  not  idle.  Some  busily  piied  their  axes 
in  cutting  down  smalt  trees  and  erecting  a  doable  row  of  palisades.  Others 
worked  diligently  with  pick  and  shovel,  filling  up  the  space  l>etween  the 
two  rows  with  earth,  high  enough  to  protect  a  man  standing  uprigbL  In 
the  earthwork  were  lefl  twenty  loop-holea  lai^e  enough  to  allow  three  men  to 
use  thedr  muskets  with  advantage  at  each.  Just  as  they  were  throwing  the 
List  shovelful  of  earth  between  the  palisades  they  were  called  to  arms  by  the 
savage  yells  of  the  Iroquois  who  had  completed  their  fort  and  were  returning 
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to  the  attack.  This  time  they  were  trying  a  new  plan.  They  had  broken  op 
the  canoee  of  the  besieged,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  pieces  of  bark,  rushed 
forward  at  Ml  speed  with  these  blazing  torches,  endeavoring  to  throw  them 
■gainst  the  palisades,  and  bum  out  their  foes.  But  the  muskets  of  the  fort 
kept  np  an  incessant  fiie,  and  torch  bearer  after  torch  bearer  fell.  Still  their 
eomrades  pressed  on,  but  the  hot,  close  fire  was  too  much  for  them,  and  ihey 
hoiriedly  retreated,  leaving  behind  them  many  dead  and  wounded. 

After  a  brief  rest,  they  renewed  the  attack,  ably  led  by  a  daring  Seneca 
Chief,  whose  spirit  so  inspired  his  men  that  they  seemed  likely  to  reach  the 
palisades,  but  a  bullet  struck  the  leader  and  his  followers  fied.  Several  of 
the  young  Frenchmen,  desiring  to  show  their  courage,  and  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Iroquois,  volunteered  to  go  out  and  bring  in  the  head  of  the 
fiUlen  chie£  Their  comrades  stood  hy  the  loopholes,  and  every  time  an 
Vidian  showed  himself,  poured  a  volley  in  his  direction.  Protected  by  this 
heavy  fire,  the  young  heroes  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fallen  chief,  cutting 
off  his  head,  and  returning  to  the  fort  unhurt  With  exulting  cheers  they 
set  the  head  up  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  palisades,  right  in  the  face 
of  the  enraged  enemy.  This  filled  the  Iroquois  with  savage  determination 
fOT  revenge.  Again  they  rushed  forward  to  take  the  little  fort,  but  again 
they  were  repulsed  with  severe  losa  After  this  third  repulse  they  felt  that, 
with  their  present  force,  it  would  be  impossible  to  either  destroy  or  capture 
the  liUle  band. 

These  Iroqucos,  when  intercepted  by  Danlao  and  his  men,  were  on  their 
way  to  j<nn  a  mach  lai^r  force  of  about  five  hundred  fellow  countrymen,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu.  The  two  combined  bands  were  to  annihilate 
the  French  colonists,  sweeping  Quebec,  Three  Bivers  and  Montreal  out  of 
existenoe. 

The  besiegers,  after  debating  what  would  be  the' best  course  to  follow, 
decided  to  send  a  canoe  to  the  five  hundred  warriors  encamped  on  the 
Richelieu,  to  ask  them  to  come  at  once  to  help  them  to  crush  the  band 
entrenched  in  the  little  fort  After  their  messengers  had  departed,  a 
continuous  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  Iroquois,  and  every  now  and  then  th^ 
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feigned  a  rush  on  th«  fort,  so  as  to  keep  the  be^eged  in  a  constant  state  of 
auxiety  and  weary  tbem  out  with  toil  and  watching. 

The  Frenchmen,  in  the '  meantime,  suffered  much  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  cold  and  want  of  sleep.  The  only  kind  of  food  they  had  was  hominy 
— poor  fare  for  men  constantly  at  work.  In  their  hasty  rush  from  the  sliore 
at  the  approach  of  the  canoes  down  the  Saut,  they  had  failed  to  bring  with 
lliem  any  of  their  large  kettles,  or  any  supply  of  water,  and  aa  there  was 
none  to  be  had  about  the  fort,  the  thirst  of  the  whole  party  soon  became 
almost  nnhearahle.  Besides  it  was  quite  impossible  to  eat  the  dry  food  alone 
without  being  almost  choked  in  the  effort. 

In  despair  some  of  the  bravest  determined  to  dare  the  fire  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  order  to  bring  water  from  the  river.  Collecting  all  their 
small  vessels,  they  boldly  sallied  forth,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the 
muskets  in  the  fort,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  in  a  little  water  without  loss. 
This  supply,  however,  was  soon  exhausted ;  and  the  Iroquois,  who  had  not 
anticipated  this  rush  to  the  river,  had  now  posted  their  men  in  such  a 
position  that  it  was  impossible  to  successfully  repeat  the  attempt.  Unable  to 
bear  the  thirst,  they  went  eagerly  to  work,  and  dug  vigorously  until  their 
hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  little  muddy  water  welling  up 
through  the  soil. 

They  had  another  great  misfortune  to  bear  in  the  desertion  of  all  the 
Huron  allies  except  Etienne  Annahotaha.  When  the  Iroquois  had 
conquered  tiie  Huron  nation,  many  of  the  latter,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  had  been  adopted  into  the  various  tribes  of  the  five  nations.  Some  of 
these  adopted  Hurons  were  with  the  besiegers,  and  when  they  learned  that 
many  of  their  fellow  countrymen  were  with  the  French,  they  held  out 
offers  of  safety  to  these,  provided  that  they  should  desert  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Iroquois. 

The  poor  Hurons,  starved  and  suffering,  knowing  Uiat  sooner  or  later 
they  must  perish  if  they  remained  in  the  fort,  listened  io  the  voice  of  the 
t«mpt«is,  and  at  every  fitting  opportunity  leaped  over  the  paliaadee  and  fled 
to  the  Iroquois,  who  received  them  with  shouts  of  joy.  At  last  Etienne  and 
the   four  Algonquins  alone  remained  with  the  French.      Even  Etienne's 
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Qeph«v — La  Mouche — ^went  with  the  rest.  This  desertion  greaU;  weakened 
the  hopes  of  the  little  part?,  now  reduced  from  sixty  to  twenty.  Yet  when 
the  Iroquois  again  call&d  on  them  to  surrender,  nothing  daunted,  they 
boldly  refused,  firm  in  their  intention  of  holding  out  to  the  death. 

About  noon  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  Iroquois  had  sent  their  messenger 
to  their  brethren  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  the  exulting  yells  ot  savages 
were  heard  afar  off  in  the  forest.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  all  the 
woods  rang  with  the  demoniacal  yells.  The  French  now  prepared  for  the 
worst  They  felt  that  the  end  waa  near,  but  they  would  not  die  without  a 
heroic  struggle. 

Five  hundred  warriors  were  thus  added  to  the  force  attacking  the  fort, 
and  the  Iroquois  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  was  how  to 
win  the  victory  with  the  smallest  loss  of  life.  Calling  a  council,  they  decided 
to  advance  cautiously  at  first,  and  when  near  the  palisades,  to  rush  forward 
en  matte  and  burst  in  on  the  besieged.  They  advanced  accordingly,  but  as 
soon  as  any  one  showed  himself,  he  was  met  with  a  volley.  At  last  the  whole 
body  made  a  rush  for  the  palisades,  but  the  French  were  prepared  for  it  and 
made  such  havoc  in  their  ranks  that  they  were  forced  to  retire. 

The  French  had  with  them  heavy  musketoons — a  kind  of  small  cannon 
which  they  had  not  previously  used,  but  had  kept  loaded  in  case  of 
emergency — and  the  scattering  fire  from  these  was  too  much  for  the  Indians. 
The  Hnrons  had  told  the  Iroquoia  of  the  small  number  and  the  weakness  of 
the  defenders  of  the  fort,  but  this  repulse  made  them  doubt  their  information. 
Ominous  scowls  were  cast  at  the  deserters,  who  began  to  feel  that,  unless 
the  French  were  soon  crushed,  they  might  expect  little  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  and  disappointed  Iroquois. 

For  three  days  and  nights  a  constant  series  of  attacks,  without  order  or 
plan,  was  made  on  the  fort  Nothing  was  gained,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Indian  warriors  fell  before  the  unerring  aim  of  the  besieged.  The  Iroquois 
began  to  look  upon  these  as  aided  by  the  Manitou,  and  many  wanted  to  give 
ap  the  seemingly  useless  contest  and  return  to  their  lodges.  But  all  their 
bravest  warriors  cried  out  against  such  a  course.  They  would  never  be  able 
to  escape  the  brand  of  cowanlice  if  they  retreated  from  before  this  handful 
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of  men.  No ;  they  must  dare  all  rather  than  give  up  the  siege.  A  council 
was  called,  and  the  braveat  among  them  made  Boul-stirring  speeches,  calling 
on  their  brother  warriors  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  race. 

Loudest  among  those  beat  on  continuing  the  fight,  were  the  Hurons  who 
bad  BO  lately  deserted.  It  was  their  only  chance  for  safety.  They  knew 
ttiat  the  Iroquois  were  gloating  over  the  prospect  of  torturiug  the  men 
making  such  a  gallant  resistance,  and  that  if  they  failed  to  get  these  into 
their  jiower  they  would  satisfy  their  appetite  for  blood  by  sacrificing  them. 

After  the  speeches  small  sticks  were  tied  up  in  bundles  and  thrown  on 
the  ground,  and  each  one  willing  to  risk  all,  and  join  in  a  determined  attack, 
showed  his  readiness  by  picking  up  a  bundle. .  Warrior  after  warrior  eagerly 
stepped  forward  and  seized  one,  while  grunta  of  approval  arose  from  the 
throats  of  their  companions.  8oon  nearly  all  were  enrolled,  few  daring  to 
keep  back  lest  they  should  be  regarded  as  cowards. 

When  the  task  of  enlisting  volunteers  was  completed,  they  went 
e  imestly  to  work  to  plan  an  attack.  All  their  previous  attcuipta  had  been 
vain,  and  to  take  the  fort  by  assault  would  cost  them  many  men;  they 
therefore  decided  to  remain  as  much  as  possible  under  cover,  until  they 
should  reach  the  palisade.  How  to  do  this  puzzled  them  greatly.  At  last  an 
Indian,  more  ingenious  than  his  fellows,  proposed  that  trees  be  cut  down  and 
large  wooden  shields  made,  behind  which  they  could  take  shelter  without 
much  danger  of  being  struck  by  the  bullets.  His  suggestion  was  acted  upon, 
and  busily  they  plied  their  hatchets.  They  then  made  shields  by  binding 
three  or  four  short  logs  closely  together,  and  soon  the  many  hands  had  enough 
ready  for  the  braves  who  were  to  lead  the  attack.  After  a  brief  rest,  the 
order  was  given  to  advance.  Slowly  but  surely  the  chosen  ones  led  on;  while 
protected  by  them  and  their  shields  the  rest  of  the  Iroquois  followed  closely 
behind. 

When  the  French  saw  this  peculiar,  fence-like  body  advance,  they  did  not 
ai  6rst  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  they  were  soon  roused  from  their 
bewilderment,  and  began  a  rapid,  despairing  fire  on  the  wooden  wall.  It 
was  however  without  much  effect;  occasionally  a  shield-hearer  would  be  seen 
to  fall,  bat  the  place  of  the  fallen  brave  was  quickly  filled  by  those  in  the  rear. 
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They  did  not  varer  for  an  instant,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
palisades — casting  their  shields  from  them — tiiey  leaped  forward,  hatchet  in 
hand,  and  began  hacking  and  tearing  the  paliaadei  to  force  their  way  into 
the  fort. 

The  brave  little  garrison  felt  that  the  end  had  coma  They  had 
fought  like  heroes  and  were  now  ready  to  die  like  heroes.  When  they  had 
undertaken  the  expedition,  they  had  determined  to  accept  no  quarter;  now 
they  knew  they  need  expect  none.  Daulac  strengthened  them  by  actions  and 
words.  Eager  to  repulse  the  foe,  he  crammed  a  large  musketoon  to  the 
muzzle  with  powder  and  shot,  and  lighting  the  fuse,  attempted  to  throw  it 
over  the  wall.  It  struct  the  top  of  the  palisades,  and  fell  back  into  the  fort, 
bursting  as  it  struck  the  ground.  Some  of  the  defendera  were  blinded  and 
wounded  by  the  explosion,  and,  in  the  excitement,  left  the  loop  holea  The 
Indians,  taking  advantage  of  this,  began  to  fire  upon  them  from  the  outside. 
A  breach  was  soon  made  through  the  wall,  and  the  determined  waniors 
rushed  in,  but  equally  determined  Frenchmen  met  them,  knife  and  vi  in 
hand.  Their  courage  had  excited  tbe  admiration  of  the  savages,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  take  them  alive  that  they  might  kill  them  by  slow  death. 
Orders  were  ^ven  to  slay  none  if  possible.  Again  and  again  the  Iroquois 
crowded  into  the  gap,  but  DauUo's  axe  and  knife  or  those  of  hia  comrades 
went  crashing  through  skulls  or  pierced  savage  breasts  till  a  great  heap  of 
dead  lay  about  the  entrance.  At  last  Daolac  was  struck  down,  hut  his  men 
took  his  place  and  kept  up  the  fight. 

Maddened  by  this  tesiatance,  and  dreading  lest  the  tide  of  battle  might 
yet  be  turned,  the  leaders  of  the  Indians  gave  the  order  to  fiie,  and  a  score  of 
muskets  carried  death  to  the  survivors  of  the  heroic  party.  With  fiendish 
yelb  the  Iroquois  leaped  into  the  fort  in  search  of  scalps.  Only  three 
Frenchmen  had  any  life  left,  and  these  were  at  once  burned  before  the  eyes 
of  the  heartless  crowd.  LongiDg  for  more  blood,  and  disappointed  that  they 
had  not  taken  any  prisoners,  tbe  Iroquois  turned  for  revenge  upon  the 
Huron  deserters ;  and  some  of  them  were  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  with  the 
cruelest  torture.  Others  they  reserved  for  a  like  fate,  when  they  ^ould 
reach  their  villages.     Five  of  these  escaped  on  the  journey,  and  it  was  from 
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them  that  the  details  of  the  tragedy  reached  the  ears  of  the  inhahitante  of 
Hontreal. 

For  some  weeks  before  the  fight,  Quebec,  too,  had  been  kept  in  a  great 
state  of  alarm  by  nmiors  of  the  Iroquois  iuTasion.  An  Indian,  a  friend  of 
the  Iroquois,  while  being  tortured  by  the  Algooquins,  at  Quebec,  told  the 
Jesuits  of  the  intended  raid,  and  his  tale  was  substantiated  by  another  party 
of  Indiana,  meeting  a  Uke  fate.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  party 
having  set  oat  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and,  for  a  time,  all  was  excite- 
ment    However,  as  nothing  further  was  heard  of  it,  quiet  returned  at  lasL 

Then  came  the  tidings  of  the  gallant  fight  at  the  Long  Saut,  and,  with 
eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  the  French  learned  of  the  fate  of  the  noble  band  who 
had  so  freely  given  their  lives  for  that  of  the  colony.  The  terrible  lesson 
they  gave  the  Iroquois  made  the  savage  host  march  homeward,  not  daring  to 
&ce  a  people  that  could  send  out  seventeen  men  bo  brave  as  these. 

Montreal  mourned  her  heroes,  and  for  many  years,  the  name  of  the 
young  leader,  Daulac,  was  held  in  deserved  honor.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  stain  that  rested  upon  bu  name,  it  was  completely  forgotten  in  the 
memory  of  iu^  Heroic  deuUi. 
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Srowtb  of  New  France  Siac«  ChamplaiD's  Days— New  England  •  Rival  of  New  France— 
Courccllea  UuderUkes  to  Explore  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence— Canadian  Adventurets  Hope 
to  Discover  a  Short  Passage  to  the  East— The  Early  Training  of  Robert  de  la  Salle— His 
Arrivat  in  Canada — Receives  a  Land  Grant  Near  the  Rapids  of  St.  Louis— Seneca  Iroquois 
Visit  La  Salle— Inspired  by  Them  to  Begin  His  Famous  Explorations— Sets  Ont  on  His 
First  Expedition — Discovers  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois — Frontenac  La  Salle's  Friend  and 
Ally — They  Decide  to  Build  a  Port  at  Cataraqui— Frontenac  Proceeds  id  State  to  Catataqui 
— His  Meeting  with  the  Iroquois — The  Fort  Constructed— The  Mississippi  Discovered  by 
Jo'iet  and  Marquette — News  ot  the  Discovery  Prompts  La  Saile  lo  Undertake  Another 
Exploring  Expedition— Proceeds  to  France  to  Interest  the  King  in  His  Project — Pdre 
Hennepin  Cornea  to  Canada  with  La  Salle — La  Salle  Continues  His  Discoveries— Returns  to 
France  and  Receives  ■  Royal  Patent  Permitting  Him  to  Continue  Hia  Explorations- 
Begins  His  Voyages  to  the  Mississippi— His  Party  Reaches  Niagara  Falls — Builds  a  Port 
and  Vessel  Above  the  Great  Cataract— His  Reverses  Begin— The  "GrifTm,"  the  First  Ship 
on  Lake  EHe,  Completed— La  Salle  Enters  Lake  Michigan— The  "Griffin"  Returns  to 
Niagara  with  a  Load  of  Purs — Forebodings  of  Her  Fate — La  Salle's  Enemies  Follow  Him 
into  the  Wilderness — Mutiny  Among  His  Men— Builds  Fort  Cr&vectEur  (Fort  Heartbreak) 
— Convinced  of  the  Loss  of  the  "  Griffin  " — La  Salle's  Long  and  Perilous  Journey  Back  lo 
Fort  Frontenac— Plot  to  Murder  La  Salle— Overcomes  His  Enemies- Once  More  on  His 
Way  to  the  Mississippi — Reaches  the  "Father  of  Waters" — Misfortunes  Interfere  wilii 
His  Enterprise — Forced  to  Return  to  Fort  Frontenac — Returns  to  the  Mississippi  with 
Renewed  Energy — Journeys  Down  the  Great  River — Reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
Ascends  the  Slississippi  and  Returns  to  Canada — His  Enemies  Triumph  Over  Him  and  He 
Sails  for  France — Seta  out  on  an  Expedition  for  the  Gulf  of  Meiico — Misfortunes  Pursue 
Him — Misses  tlie  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi — One  of  His  Ships  Wrecked  sod  Another 
Obliged  lo  Leave  Him — The  Hardships  of  the  Colonists— Oncc  More  in  Search  o(  the 
"Fatal"  River — Quarrels  Among  His  Followers — The  Murder  of  La  Salle. 

NEARLY  sixty  years  had  passed  away  since  Cliamplain  had  fotiudcd  his 
little  settlement  at  the  foot  of  the  lonely  rock  of  Quebec,  aiid  had 
sought  from  thence  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  new  continent! 
before  a  second  great  adventurer  and  explorer,  as  brave  and  determined  as 
himself,  found  his  way  to  New  France.  In  these  sixty  eventful  jears,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  little  colony  had  struggled  nobly  against  fearful  odds,  and 
New  France  might  now  be  said  to  have  a  real  individual  life  of  its  own. 
70 
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The  promontory  of  Quebec  was  by  this  time  crowned  by  the  chflteau  of 
SL  Louia,  surrounded  by  forts,  churches,  convents  and  seminary ;  while  on 
the  beach  below  clnstered  thickly  the  shingled  roofs  of  the  merchants'  and 
tradesmen's  establishments.  Horses  had  been  brought  over  for  its  traffic, 
and  several  hundred  sail  anchored  every  year  in  its  harbor,  while  the 
mineral  riches  of  the  region  and  the  fisheries  of  the  river  had  been  somewhat 
developed  under  the  care  of  the  energetic  Intendant,  Talon,  a  new  officer  in 
the  colony.  Three  Rivers  was  a  fur-trading  hamlet,  inclosed  by  a  stpart 
palisade.  A  chain  of  clearings  and  houses  extended  most  of  the  way  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal,  where  the  fortified  wind-mill  looked  down  on  the 
compact  row  of  wooden  houses  along  the  shore,  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  and  the 
rough  stone  buildings  of  the  Seminary  of  8t  Sulpice.  Beyond  Montreal,  the 
occasional  clearings  soon  ceased,  lost  in  the  mighty  foresto  that  reigned  still 
unbroken  to  the  east  of  the  present  Province  of  Quebea  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  appropriately  styled  "  the  Magnificent "  had  been  reigning 
for  thirty  years,  and  his  "paternal  government"  had  been  directing 
emigration  to  the  colony  and  forcing  on  its  progress  with  artificial  rapidity. 
Another  great  change  had  taken  place  during  these  sixty  years.  New 
England  had  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  Kew  France,  and  had  been  growing 
for  half  a  century  into  a  powerfial,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  dangerous  neighbor. 
Boston  and  Manhattan  (now  New  York)  were  as  yet  little  more  than  villages 
growing  up  with  strong  Puritan  vigor  and  vitality. 

There  had  been  an  unusually  long  respite  from  harassing  raids  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  scourge  of  New  France  and  the  great  drag  on  her  progress. 
But  no  one  could  depend  on  the  continuance  of  this  uncertain  peace ;  and 
M.  de  Coarcelles,  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  had  for  some  time  before  his 
resignation,  projected  an  outpost  fort  somewhere  about  the  junction  of  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  M,  de  Courcelles  had  undertaken  an 
eiploring  expedition  up  the  St  Lawrence  to  look  for  a  suitable  site  for  this 
fort,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  as  Governor  had  been  to  call  a  council  of  the 
Indians  in  order  to  ask  their  consent  to  build  what  he  represented  to  tliem  as 
simply  a  "fur  depot  with  defenses."  The  fatigue  and  exposure  of  this 
expedition  up  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  injured  the  health  of  the 
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Governor  so  much  th^  he  sooa  after  resigned  hia  office,  leaving  for  bia 
eacceesor,  the  Couat  de  FroDteoac,  a  strong  recommendation  to  build  the 
projected  fort,  vbich  should  hold  the  Iroquois  in  check  and  keep  for  Canada 
the  traffic  in  fiirs  then  in  great  danger  of  being  diverted  to  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlers  to  the  eastward. 

As  has  been  shown  by  the  preceding  sketches  the  two  main  causes  that 
built  np  New  France  as  a  colony  were  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade  and  the 
generous  enthusiasm  awakened  in  France  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
Both  ottjects  involved  the  building  of  the  forts  needed  to  protect  traders  and 
missionaries,  and  around  these  grew  up  the  future  towns  and  cities.  But 
still  another  project  had  greatly  influenced  the  first  explorers  and  settlers — 
the  long  cherished  idea  of  finding  a  short  passage  across  the 
continent  to  the  rich  realms  of  India  and  Cathay.  And  this  hope  still 
attracted  to  the  arduous  task  of  ex:ploring  unknown  regions,  the  bravest  and 
most  adventurous  spirits  of  New  France. 

.  Robert  Cavalier,  afterwards  entitled  de  la  Salle,  was  tae  most 
remarkable  of  these  adventurers,  with  the  most  eventful  history,  and  moat 
tragic  fate.  He  was  bom  in  1643,  about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  heroic 
Jogues.  The  eon  of  an  old  burgher  family  of  Eouen,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  early  displayed  great  intellectual  ability,  havit^  special 
talent  for  mathematics.  He  was  an  earnest  and  devout  catholic,  and  for  a 
time  connected  himself  with  the  Jesuit  Order — a  step,  which  by  French  law 
deprived  Mm  of  his  rich  paternal  inheritance  even  though  he  afterwards  left 
the  order.  His  elder  brother,  an  abbS,  was  a  Sulpitian  priest  at  Montreal, 
and  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  decided  his  career.  With  a  small 
fortune — the  capital  of  an  allowance  of  four  hundred  livres  a  year — ^he  cam* 
to  Canada  in  1666,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  to  seek  adventure,  and  via 
his  spurs  in  hand-to-hand  encounter,  with  foes  as  determined  and  seemingly 
as  invincible  as  the  fabled  griffins  and  dragons  of  fairy  tales. 

His  deetiny  and  his  ambitious  projects  shaped  themselves  gradually 
befi>re  his  mind.  He  naturally  repaired  first  to  his  brother  at  Montre^ 
Canada  was  not  yet  an  Episcopal  see,  as  it  soon  after  became,  under  the 
ambitious  Bishop  Laval,  the  Hildebrand  of  New  Franc&     The  "Seminaij 
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of  St.  Sulpice "  Btill  held  undisputed  supremacy  at  Montreal,  of  which  it 
was  now  the  seignior^  or  feudal  proprietor,  having  succeeded  to  the  first 
founders 

Montreal  was  still  the  most  dangerous  post  in  the  colony,  and  the  priests 
of  St.  Sulpice  were  anxious  to  defend  it  by  a  line  of  outposts  along  the  river 
front  QueyluB,  the  superior  of  the  seminary,  offered  La  Salle  a  large  grant 
of  land  close  to  the  rapids  of  St  Louis,  which  he  gladly  accepted.  He  at 
once  laid  out  the  area  of  a  palisaded  village,  and  began  to  clear  the  ground 
and  erect  buildings,  remains  of  which  may  atill  be  found  at  Lachlne,  as 
La  Salle's  settlement  was  soon  called,  in  allusion  to  his  dreams  of  a  short 
western  passage  to  China. 

The  Seneca  Iroquois,  who  had  so  terribly  harassed  the  colony,  were  at 
this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French,  and  some  of  them  came  to  visit 
La  Salle  at  his  new  home.  Taking  a  fancy  to  the  adventurous  young 
Frenchman,  who  hid  a  burning  enthusiasm  under  a  veil  of  almost  Indian 
reserve,  they  told  him  of  a  great  river  called  the  Ohio,  that  rose  in  their 
country  and  Sowed  at  lost  into  the  sea,  evidently  merging  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  into  one.  He  eagerly  drank  in  this  welcome  tale,  for  he  thought 
that  this  great  unknown  river  must  flow  into  the  "Vermilion  Sea,"  aa  the 
Gulf  of  California  was  then  called,  and  so  would  supply  the  long-dreamed-of 
western  passage  to  China.  To  explore  this  great  river,  to  find  in  it  an  easy 
water-way  to  the  Pacific  and  the  East,  and  to  take  possession  of  this  route 
and  the  surrounding  territory  for  the  King  of  France,  was  the 
magnificent  idea  that  now  took  possession  of  his  imagination,  and  to  which — 
somewhat  modified — ^the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted. 

He  went  down  to  Quebec  and  unfolded  his  project  to  the  Governor, 
M.  de  Conrcelles,  and  the  Intendant,  Talon,  who  readily  gave  the  endorse- 
ment of  letters  patent  for  the  enterprise.  In  order  to  procure  money  for  the 
expedition,  he  sold  bis  seigniory  of  Lachine,  and  bought  four  canoes  with 
supplies  for  the  journey,  for  which  he  also  hired  fourteen  men.  He  joined 
hia  forces  with  an  expedition  which  the  Seminary  was  just  then  sending 
out  to  attempt  to  found  a  Mission  among  the  heathen  tribes  of  the  Great 
West     They  set  out  in  July  and  journeyed  together  till  September,  passing 
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the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  and  heariug  the  distant  roar  of  the  great  cataract. 
But,  near  the  present  city  of  Hamilton,  the  priests  determined  to  make 
their  way  to  the  northern  lakes,  and  La  Salle  parted  company  with  them,  to 
Bpend  tlie  next  two  years  in  exploring  alone  the  interior  of  tlie  continent  to 
the  southward.  In  the  course  of  these  wanderings,  if  he  did  not  reach  the 
Mississippi,  he  discovered  at  least  the  important  streams  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Illinois.  But  the  discovery  of  the  "  Fatlier  of  Watera  "  was  reserved  for  two 
other  explorers — Louis  Joliet  and  Pere  Marquette ;  the  one  a  hardy  and 
mtelligent  trader,  the  other  a  humble  and  devoted  missionary. 

Meantime,  La  Salle'  wap  still  dteaming  of  the  great  rivor  and  the 
possibilities  it  opened  up.  His  own  discoveries  had  now  convinced  him  that 
it  flowed  not  into  the  "Vermilion  Sea  "  and  the  Pacific,  hut  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  He- would  take  possession  for  France,  of  this  wateivway  to  the  sea, 
with  all  the  trade  that  would  naturally  follow  it,  and  would  found  a  greater 
New  France  in  the  fertile  valleys  which  never  knew  the  deep  snows  and 
bitter  frosts  of  Northern  Canada. 

Just  at  this  time  the  energetic  and  ambitious  De  Frontenac  succeeded 
De  Courcelles  as  Governor  of  Canada,  and  La  Salle  found  in  him  a  valuable 
ally.  They  took  counsel  together  about  the  new  fort,  which  Frontenac 
proposed  to  build  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
La  Salle  was  sent  to  Onondaga,  to  summon  the  Iroquois  sachems  to  meet  ttie 
viceroy  there  for  a  council. '  But,  meantime,  he  sent  the  Governor  a  map 
which  convinced  Frontenac  that  the  better  site  would  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Cataraqui  or  Kaiarakoui,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Kingston, 
and  the  rendezvous  was  changed  accordingly, 

Frontenac,  meantime,  evaded  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Canadian 
merchants  by  merely  announcing  bis  intention  of  making  an  armed  tour 
westward,  in  order  to  impress  the  Indians,  and  he  invited  volunteers  from 
the  oflicers  settled  in  the  colony.  He  lefl  the  castle  of  St.  Louis  early  in 
June,  1673,  with  his  staff,  a  part  of  the  garrison  and  the  volunteers  who 
hud  answered  hia  call ;  on  his  way  up  the  river  he  enjoyed  the  courteous 
hospitality  of  the  veteran  officers,  now  living  as  seigneurs  in  their  primitive 
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log-hoose  ch&teauz.  On  his  arrival  at  Montreal  he  was  greeted  with  all  due 
ceremony  by  M.  Perrot,  Governor  of  Ville  Marie. 

And  now  began  the  most  formidable  part  of  his  undertaking,  that  of 
conveying  up  the  rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence  the  flotilla  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  canoes  with  two  fiat  boats  gaily  painted  in  strange  designs  of  red  and 
blue  to  please  the  taste  of  the  Indians.  This  ascent  involved  long  and 
toilsome  portage  or  carrying  of  the  canoea  through  the  forest,  and  great 
labor  in  drawing  the  flat  boats  along  the  shore.  As  the  men  strove  to  stem 
the  fierce  current,  in  water  often  waist  deep,  the  sharp  stones  cut  their  feet 
and  the  rapid  stream  nearly  swept  them  away. 

Frontenac,  whose  strong  will  and  decided  tone  had  a  wonderful  influeuce 
over  the  Indians,  took  his  full  share  in  the  labor.  He  spurred  on  his  men 
in  person,  sharing  their  privations  and  losing  a  night's  sleep  from  anxiety 
lest  the  water  should  have  got  into  the  biscuit,  but  not  leaving  his  post  even 
while,  amid  drenching  rain,  the  boatmen  struggled  with  the  furious  rapids 
of  the  Long  Sault.  But  at  lengUi  the  last  rapid  was  safely  passed  and  the 
little  fieet  glided  quietly  up  the  placid  labyrinths  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
amid  the  rugged  masses  of  lichen-scarred,  pine-crested  granite,  and  through 
narrow  inlets  that  still  mirror  the  intermingled  foliage  of  beech  and  birch, 
maple  and  sumach,  just  as  they  did  when  Frontenac's  canoes  broke  their 
glassy  calm. 

It  was  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1673,  when  the  flotilla  approactied  the 
point  where  lake  and  river  meet,  the  low  forest-clad  slope  on  which  now 
stands  "  the  limestone  city "  of  Kingston,  whose  gray  mass  of  buildings 
overlooks  a  spacious  harbor,  commanded  by  a  loftier  eminence  crowned  by  a 
stone  fort — the  successor  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Frontenac's  expedition,  as  it 
approached,  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  presenting  an  imposing  appearance. 
First  came  four  lines  of  canoes,  then  the  gaily-colored  bateaux  or  flatboats, 
followed  by  a  long  trtun  of  canoes — a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all.  These 
carried,  besides  Indian  allies,  some  four  hundred.  French  soldiers,  chiefly  men 
of  the  famous  regiment  of  Carignan,  officered  from  the  French  noblesse,  and 
sent  to  Canada  seven  years  before.  Frontenac  with  his  stafi*  and  the  old 
officers  who  were  volunteers,  occupied  the  canoes  that  followed  the  flatboats. 
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and  then  came  the  rest  in  two  divirions — ^the  Three  Rivera  <!anoe9  to  the 
right  and  those  of  the  Indians  to  the  lefL  The  bright  July  sun  shone  on  the 
gold-laced  nniforms  of  the  hriUiant  cluster  of  French  officera,  with  the 
Goveraor's  stately  figure  in  the  centre;  and  the  measured  beat  of  the  paddles 
kept  time  to  the  strains  of  martial  music,  u  the  flotilla  glided  on  over  the 
lake-like  river. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  it  was  met  by  a  canoe  containing 
Iroquois  chiefs,  magnificent  in  feathers  and  wampum,  accompanied  by  the 
Abbfi  d'Urffe,  their  interpreter.  Afl  the  old  journal  of  the  expedition  tells  us, 
"they  saluted  the  admiral  and  paid  their  respects  to  him  with  evidence 
of  much  joy  and  confidence,  testifying  to  him  the  obligation  they  were  under 
to  him  for  sparing  them  the  trouble  of  going  farther,  and  for  receiving  their 
submissions  at  the  Kiver  Katarakoui,  which  is  a  very  suitable  place  to  camp, 
as  they  were  about  signifying  to  him." 

The  expedition  landed  and  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  hay 
commanding  the  outlet  of  the  Catarqui,  or  Katarakoui,  as  it  was  then  spelt, 
which  winds  quietly  out  from  a  chain  of  lakes  now  forming  the  "  Rideau 
Canal,"  between  banks  begirt  with  marshes  and  then  inhabited  only  by 
water-fowl,  musk-rats  and  beaver.  To  the  south  and  west,  curving  headlands 
and  several  large  islands  sheltered  what  the  old  Journal  calls,  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  agreeable  harbors  in  the  world." 

At  daybreak  next  morning,  July  15,  1673,  the  French  drums  beat, 
and  the  whole  force,  including  Indians  were  drawn  up  under  arms.  The 
Iroquois  deputies  advanced  between  a  double  line  of  men,  extending  from  the 
French  camp  to  the  tent  of  the  Governor,  who  stood  in  ofGcial  state, 
surrounded  by  his  oflicers.  After  the  usual  formula  of  smoking  in  silence 
the  pipe  of  peace,  the  council  was  opened  by  Garakonti6,  a  friendly  chief, 
who  in  the  name  of  the  five  Iroquois  Nations,  expressed  profound  respect  for 
the  Great  Ononthio,  as  they  called  the  Governor.  Frontenac  replied  in  the 
grand  paternal  style  which  he  always  used  so  successfully  with  the  Indians. 
His  greeting  ran  thus : 

"Children — Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senccaa — 1  am 
glad  to  see  yon  here,  where  I  have  a  fire  lighted  for  you  to  smoke  by,  and  for 
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me  to  talk  to  yon.  Yoa  have  done  well,  my  children,  to  obey  the  command 
of  your  Father.  Take  courage ;  yon  will  hear  hia  word,  which  is  full  of 
peace  and  tenderness.  For  do  not  think  that  I  have  come  for  war.  My 
mind  ia  full  of  peace,  and  she  walks  hy  my  side.  Courage,  then,  children, 
and  take  rest." 

Then  came  the  welcome  present  of  tobacco,  followed  by  fiirthei 
assurances  of  paternal  kindness  with  gifts  of  guns  for  the  men,  and  pranes 
and  raifflna  for  the  women  and  children,  and  so  ended  this  first  formal 
meeting  between  Frontenac  and  the  grave,  impassive  savages,  in  whom  he 
was  afterwards  io  find  most  formidable  foes. 

Meantime,  the  engineer  was  tracing  out  the  lines  of  a  fort,  on  a  site 
which  ia  now  a  barracksquare,  and  the  work  of  cutting  down  trees,  digging 
trenches,  hewing  palisades,  went  on  rapidly. 

Frontenac,  meanwhile,  devoted  himself  to  propitiating  the  Indians  with 
the  address  which,  haughty  as  he  was,  he  could  use  so  well,  entertaining  the 
chiefe  at  bis  table,  making  friends  with  the  children  and  feasting  the 
squaws,  who  amused  him  in  the  evenings  with  their  Indian  dancea  Alter 
four  days,  during  which  the  forts  had  pretty  well  advanced,  he  called  another 
grand  coundl  of  the  Indians,  and  began  his  address  by  exhorting  them  to 
become  Christians.  He  then  hinted  at  his  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  threatened  chastisement  in  case  they  should  molest  his 
Indian  allies.  After  again  assuring  them  of  his  present  friendliness,  he 
explained  that  he  was  now  building,  as  a  proof  of  his  affection,  a  storehouse 
from  which  they  could  be  supplied  on  the  spot  with  all  the  goods  they 
needed,  without  the  inconvenience  of  a  long  and  dangerous  journey.  After 
warning  them  not  to  listen  to  mischief-makers,  and  to  trust  only  "  men  of 
character  like  Sieur  de  la  Salle,"  he  ended  by  asking  them  to  entrust  him 
with  a  number  of  their  children  to  be  educated  at  Quebec.  His  address 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  the  Iroquois,  three  days  later, 
departed  tor  their  homes  from  whence  they  afterwards  sent  him  several 
children,  important  to  the  French  as  hostages  for  their  parents'  good  conduct. 

Frontenac  began  also  to  send  his  expedition  home  in  detachments,  while 
he  himself,  with  his  guard,  remained  to  receive  and  address  in  the  same  way 
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another  deputation  of  Iroquois  from  the  Tillies  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  In 
reporting  to  the  Freoch  Minister — Colhert — the  successful  accomplishment  of 
Ilia  object,  he  suggested  that,  while  the  fort  at  Cataraqui,  with  a  reesel  then 
in  progress,  would  give  to  the  French  control  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  second  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  would  command  the  whole  chain  of  the  upper 
lakes.  Most  of  all,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  "  impressed  the 
Iroquois  at  once  with  respect,  fear  and  good-will,"  and  secured  at  least  a 
lasting  tnicc  from  their  long  harassing  raids. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  this  expedition  events  were  occurring,  fiir 
to  the  soutliH-Jird,  which  were  destined  materially  to  influence  the  fiitare  of 
the  new  settlement 

While  Frontenac  was  pushing  his  way  up  the  furious  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  canoes  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  were  gliding  down  the  placid 
waters  of  the  majestic  Mississippi.  For  this  long  sought  river  was  now 
actually  discovered. 

Soon  after  Frontenac's  return  to  Quebec,  the  canoe  of  Joliet  followed 
him  with  the  good  news,  and  though  it  was  upset  at  the  foot  of  the  Lachine 
lUpids,  lie  himself  escaped  to  carry  to  the  Governor  the  important  tidings. 
La  Salle's  interest  was,  of  course,  intensely  excited,  chiefly  by  the 
representation  that  it  was  possible  to  go  in  a  bark  from  Fort  Frontenac,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  only  one  "  carrying-place "  being 
mentioned,  at  what  we  now  know  as  Niagara  Falls. 

La  Salle  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  realizing  his  long  cherished 
project  of  opening  up  a  water-way  to  the  southern  sea,  and  establishing  a 
line  of  military  and  trading  posts  along  the  whole  length  of  t^is  watery 
highway  of  lake  and  river.  He  would  thus  protect  the  intended  route  and 
take  military  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  of  a  country  whose 
extent  and  richness  even  he  had  hardly  any  real  conception. 

In  many  respects  La  Salle  was  well-fitted  for  such  a  magnificent 
enterprise.  His  daring  energy,  determined  will,  indomitable  perseverance 
and  the  dauntless  endurance  of  his  stning  mental  and  physical  constitution, 
seemed  to  supply  the  qualities  most  needed  for  realizing  the  dream  that  fired 
his  imagination.     But  his  burning  enthusiasm  was  veiled  under    a  shy 
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rtserre,  which  he  could  not  overcoow,  and  which,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
personal  influence  possessed  by  Cliamplain,  probably  made  all  the  difference 
between  saccess  and  failure  in  his  tragic  career.  In  Frontenac,  however. 
La  Salle  found  a  discriminating  and  helpful  friend  ;  and  lie  now  received 
from  the  Governor  the  command  of  the  new  fort,  where  lie  was  to  reside 
while  maturing  bis  plans,  and  preparing  to  execute  them. 

But  the  new  fort  had  jealous  enemies  among  the  traders  of  the  colony, 
who  indeed  had  already  been  clamoring  for  its  demolition.  It  was  tlierefore 
thought  advisable  that  La  Solle  should  go  to  France,  in  1675,  to  submit  his 
project  to  Louis  himself,  carrying  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king's 
trusted  minister — Colbert  lie  was  honored  with  a  gracious  reception  at 
court,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  untitled  noblesse  as  the  Sieur  de  la 
Salle.  He  received  also  on  certain  conditions  a  royal  grant  of  Fort 
Frontenac  and  the  adjacent  lands  now  included  in  the  county  of  Frontenac. 

Satisf)e<l  for  the  present  with  this  success,  La  Salle  returned  to  Canada, 
and  his  friends,  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  helped  him  to  fulfil  his  offer  of 
paying  back  to  the  king  the  ten  thousand  francs  which  the  fort  had  cost 
He  was  accompanied  to  Canada  by  a  friar  named  Hennepin,  who  was  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  exploring  the  still  unknown  wilderness. 
Though  bis  gray  robe  with  its  peaked  capoU,  girdle  of  rope  and  pendant 
crucifix,  as  well  as  his  bare  sandaled  feet,  marked  him  as  a  Franciscan  monk, 
he  was  possessed  by  a  thirst  for  adventure  and  discovery,  which  irresistibly 
attracted  him  to  the  Canadian  Mission  and  then  to  the  new  outpost  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  which  he  made  his  headquarters. 

La  Salle  at  once  set  to  work  energetically  to  fulfil  the  remaining 
conditions  of  his  grant.  Within  two  years  he  liad  replaced  the  original 
wooden  fort  by  a  much  larger  one,  defended  by  stone  ramparts  and  bastions 
on  the  landward  side.  It  inclosed,  liesides  the  storehouse,  a  row  of  cabins  of 
sqnared  timber,  inhabited  by  the  garrison,  a  well,  a  mill,  a  forge  and  a 
bakery.  Its  walls  were  armed  with  nine  small  guns,  and  the  garrison 
conuated  of  a  dozen  soldiers,  two  olBccrs  and  a  surgeon,  while  tliere  were 
besides  about  fifty  laborers,  artisans  and  voyageurs,  or  coureurs  de  bois,  a  class 
of  men  almost  as  savage  as  the  Indians  themselves. 
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A  large  extent  of  land  was  soon  cleared  and  a  village  of  French 
colonists  quickly  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  fort,  wliile  a  little 
farther  on  was  a  cluster  of  Iroquois  wigwams.  Close  by  was  the  chapel  of 
the  Rficollet  friar,  Louis  Hennepin  and  his  colleague,  Luc  Buisset.  The 
cleared  meadow  around  the  settlement  was  often  dotted  with  the  wigwams  of 
the  Indian  traders,  and  alive,  with  the  busy  life  of  the  encampment  and 
the  Indian  games  and  dances  in  wliich  the  Frenchmea  would  often  join  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  wilderness  life. 

If  La  Salle  had  only  sought  riches,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  yearly  profits  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres  gained  by  trading  at 
Fort  Frontenftc.  Here,  too,  he  could  indulge  his  love  of  solitude,  and  rule 
like  a  king  over  his  little  realm.  But  he  had  never  meant  Fort  Frontenac 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  step  toward  industrial  colonies  in  the  rich 
south-western  wilderness,  and  a  commercial  route  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  1677,  he  again  sailed  for  France,  and  laid  before  Colbert  a 
representation  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  its  riches  of 
game,  and  its  advantages  of  climate ;  a  country  which  the  English  colonists 
were  already  coveting  for  themselves.  His  memorial  was  considered,  and  in 
May,  1678,  he  received  a  royal  patent  authorizing  him  to  proceed  in  the 
labor  of  discovery,  and  to  build  within  five  years  as  many  forts  as  he  saw 
fit ;  and  giving  him  besides,  a  monopoly  of  buffalo  hides. 

Having  secured  several  large  loans  by  the  aid  of  his  brothers  and 
relatives,  who  "spared  nothing  to  enable  him  to  respond  worthily  to  tie 
royal  goodness,"  he  sailed  again  from  Rochelle,  taking  with  him  about  thirty 
men  and  two  lieutenants — La  Motte  and  Henri  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  offic-er 
who  became  his  most  faithful  follower.  At  Qttebec  they  were  met  by  Father 
Hennepin,  who  had  meantime  been  making  long  journeys  among  the  villages 
of  the  Iroquois — by  canoe  in  summer  and  on  snow-shoes  in  winter — -when  he 
and  his  companion  camped  out  at  night  in  holes  dug  in  the  snow,  keeping  a 
fire  burning  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
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A  small  bark  of  about  ten  tons  lay  at  Fort  Frontenac,  intended  for 
cruising  on  tbe  lake,  though  canoes  were  more  generally  used,  and  La  Salle's  . 
canoe-men  were  known  as  the  best  in  America.  La  Motte  and  Hennepin, 
with  sixteen  men,  embarked  in  it  on  a  gusty  day  in  November,  leaviug 
La  Salle  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  follow  them  westward.  For  shelter 
from  the  northwest  gale,  they  ran  close  along  the  shore,  and  finally  took 
refiige  in  a  river,  probably  the  Humber,  near  the  present  site  of  Toronto. 

After  a  night  of  hard  tossing  on  the  lake,  they  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Niagara  River,  and  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  site  of  Fort 
Niagara,  then  occupied  by  a  Seneca  village.  Hennepin  ascended  the  river 
in  a  canoe  till  the  fierce  strength  of  the  rapids  stopped  hia  further  progress. 
He  then  took  to  the  shore  and  pushed  through  the  wilderness  till  he,  first  of 
Europeans,  beheld  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara  Falls,  descended  to  the  foot 
of  tbe  cliff,  and  even  penetrated  under  the  fall. 

La  Motte  immediately  began  to  build  a  fort  on  the  river,  two  leagues 
above  the  point  of  landing.  He  was  soon  joined  by  La  Salle  who  bad  been 
nearly  wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  He  had  gone  first  to  the 
great  village  of  tbe  Seuecaa  beyond  tbe  Genesee,  and  had  succeeded  in 
securing  their  consent,  which  La  Motte  had  vainly  sought  before,  to  the 
building  of  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  of  a  vessel  above  the 
cataract. 

La  Salle  soon  met  with  bis  first  misfortun«,  tbe  total  wreck  of  the  vessel 
in  which  be  had  come,  caused  by  the  disobedience  of  the  pilot.  His  men, 
too,  housed  in  the  little  pali^ncted  fort  below  the  heights  of  Lewiston,  were 
difficult  to  manage ;  and  La  Motte,  disabled  by  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
had  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac.  The  building  of  the  vessel  went  on, 
.  however,  despite  the  difficulties  of  carrying  all  the  lading  of  tbe  small  bark 
twelve  miles  through  the  forest,  from  its  anchorage  below  Lewiston  to  tbe 
point  where  the  new  vessel  was  in  progress  on  the  shores  of  Lake  F-rie,  The 
keel  was  soon  laid,  and  the  work  of  the  carpenters  advanced  rapidly,  despite 
some  hostile  demonstrations  from  the  jealous  Indians. 

La  Salle,  meantime,  marked  out  the  foundations  of  two  block-houses  on 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  called  the  post  after  the  name  of  one  of 
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his  great  patrons,  Fort  Conti.  In  Febraary,  needing  to  po  to  Fort  Frontenac. 
he  walked  all  the  way  thither  on  enow-shoes,  through  the  snow-bloeked  forest 
and  over  the  frozen  lake.  A  dog  drew  bis  baggage  on  a  sled ;  and  for  food 
the  party  bad  only  parched  com,  which  ran  out  two  days  before  they  reached 
Fort  Frontenac. 

It  was  August  when  he  returned  with  three  friends  to  Fort  Niagara. 
Before  that  time  the  new  vessel  had  been  launched,  with  firing  of  cannon 
and  great  rejoicings,  and  anchored  well  out  in  the  take,  out  of  reach  of 
Indian  attacka  It  was  named  the  "Griffin" — the  crest  of  Frontenac — and 
La  Salle  used  to  say  "  that  he  would  make  the  "  GrilBn "  fly  above  the 
crows;"  by  which  he  meant  the  unfriendly  Jesuits,  who  from  a  desire  to 
have  the  newly  explored  territory  under  their  own  influence,  and  jealous  of 
all  other  pioneers,  were  among  the  most  determined  foes  of  his  enterprisa 

At  this  very  time  his  enemies  had  circulated  reports  so  injurious  to  his 
credit,  representing  all  his  property  in  New  France  as  having  been  seized  by 
his  creditors,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  out  on 
his  expedition.  On  the  seventh  of  August,  therefore,  after  a  parting  salute, 
the  "Griffin  "  spread  her  white  wings  on  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  which 
had  never  borne  a  sail  before.  She  cruised  swiftly  up  the  lakes-  and  passed 
into  the  strait  of  Detroit,  where  the  prairie  to  the  right  and  left  supplied 
abundance  of  game,  including  a  number  of  bears  whose  flesh  furnished 
excellent  food. 

On  Lake  Huron  the  "Griffin"  was  nearly  wrecked  in  a  gale,  but 
reached  safely  St.  Jgnace,  where  there  was  a  trading  post  and  a  Jesuit  Mission. 
Here  the  expedition  landed,  and  La  Salle,  in  a  scarlet,  gold-embroidered 
mantle,  knelt  at  mass  amid  a  motley  concourse,  in  the  little  bark  chapel  of 
the  Ottawa  villaga  He  found  there  four  out  of  flfteen  men  whom  he  had 
sent  on  before  to  prepare  the  Illinois  Indians  for  his  coming,  and  who  had 
nearly  all  proved  unfaithful  to  their  trust. 

Early  in  September  he  passed  on  into  Lake  Micliigan  and  anchored  at 
Green  Bay.  Being  exceedingly  anxious  to  raise  money  at  once  he  unhappily 
determined  to  send  back  the  "  Griffin  "  to  Niagara,  with  a  valuable  freight 
of  Airs  collected  by  an  advance  party,  while  he  and  bis  men  pursued  their 
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voyage  in  four  canoee  in  which  they  carried  a  heavy  cargo,  inchiding  a  forge 
and  tools  for  future  U3e.  But  a  sudden  equinoctial  storm  swooped  down 
upon  them,  and  they  were  nearly  lost  in  the  darkness,  while  the  violenco  of 
the  gale,  of  two  days'  duration,  made  them  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the 
"  Griffin." 

With  difficulty  they  made  their  way  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  against 
constant  stonns,  which  all  but  swamped  their  heavy-laden  canoes.  The 
Indians  they  met  proved  generally  friendly,  though  La  Salle  had  to  take 
decided  measures  to  protect  the  party  from  depredations.  But  he  was 
warned  gainst  advancing  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  as  it  seemed  that  his 
unscrupulous  French  enemies  had  purposely  roused  their  hostility  by 
instigating  the  Iroquois  to  attack  them. 

He  reached  safely  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  which  he  called  the 
Miamis,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  Tonti  and  his  men,  who  had  remained  at 
Sainte  Marie  looking  for  the  deserters  from  the  advance  party.  There  was  as 
yet  no  news  of  the  "Griffin,"  which  bad  now  had  plenty  of  time  for  her 
return  voyage  from  Niagara,  and  La  Salle  had  a  dark  foreboding  as  to  her 
late,  but  whatever  betided,  he  must  push  on  to  his  goal. 

Early  in  December  the  party  re-embarked  and  the  canoes  began  to 
ascend  the  Si  Joseph  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  their  way  to 
the  sources  of  the  Kankakee,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Illinois,  which  course, 
in  turn,  would  lead  them  to  the  Mississippi. 

After  losing  their  way  in  the  forest,  while  seeking  the  stream,  and  being 
nearly  burned  to  death  while  sleeping  in  a  wigwam  of  reeds,  they  made  their 
way  over  desolate  snow-clad  plains  to  the  Kankakee,  on  which  they  re-em- 
barked, following  its  winding  course  through  the  great  prairies  of  Indiana, 
where  the  half-starved  party  occasionally  caught  a  buffalo.  They  passed  on 
into  the  valleys  of  Illinois,  and,  near  the  present  village  of  Utica,  they  found 
the  empty  bark  lodges  of  a  great  Indian  town  whose  inhabitants  were  absent 
on  their  winter  hunt.  Near  Feoria  Lake,  however,  they  found  a  village  of 
inhabited  wigwams,  and  had  a  peacefiil  interview  with  the  people  who  were 
at  first  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the  eight  armed  canoes.  La  Salle  told 
these  niinois  Indians  of  his  intention  to  build  a  great  wooden  canoe  in  which 
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to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  bring  them  needed  goods ;  and  j 

help  them  against  the  dreaded  Iroquois  if  they  would  allow  him  to  build  a 

fort  among  them. 

His  footsteps  were  dogged,  however,  by  a  Missouri  chief,  sent  by  his 
malicious  enemies  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Illinois  against  him,  by 
representing  him  as  an  Iroquois  spy,  a  suspicion  of  which  he  ere  long 
succeeded  in  disabusing  them.  Poison  of  a  more  material  sort,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  tried  to  shorten  his  career,  as  it  had  already  been  tried  at  Fort 
Frontenac. 

Six  mutinous  members  of  his  band,  including  two  of  his  best  carpenters, 
deserted  him  here — a  desertion  that  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and  made  him  feel 
that  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  scarcely  four  men 
whom  he  could  trust.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  when,  in  January,  he  built  his 
new  fort  on  a  hill  above  the  Illinois  River,  he  called  it  Fort  Crfivecceur — 
Fort  Heartbreak.  In  addition  to  other  vexations,  he  was  now  convinced  of 
the  loss  of  the  "  Griffin  "  which  had  probably  been  sunk  by  her  treacherous 
pilot 

As  the  lost  ship  had  on  board  not  only  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  but  also 
the  rigging  and  anchors  of  the  vessel  to  be  built  for  the  descent  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  was  necessary  for  La  Salle  to  return  all  the  way  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  if  he  were  to  persevere  in  the  enterprise.  Happily,  before  his 
departure,  he  received  information  from  friendly  Indians  that  the  Mississippi 
was  not  beset  with  dangers  and  obstacles,  but  was  easily  navigable  to  the  sea, 
and  that  the  tribes  on  its  banks  would  give  him  a  kind  reception. 

Therefore,  after  seeing  the  new  vessel  on  the  stocks  and  well  on  its  way 
to  completion,  he  sent  P^re  Hennepin  to  explore  the  Illinois,  while  he  set  out 
on  his  dreary  journey  to  Fort  Frontenac  over  the  still  frozen  wilderness ; 
though,  as  it  was  March,  the  streams  were  in  some  cases  open.  Partly  by 
snow-shoes,  partly  by  canoe — sometimes  obliged  to  leave  canoes  behind  and 
to  make  a  new  one  to  cross  a  swollen  stream — often  waist  deep  in  ice-cold 
water,  or  pressing  through  thickets  or  marshes,  or  climbing  rocks  loaded 
with  necessa0  baggage,  they  retraced  their  way  to  Lake  Michigan.     At  Fort 
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St  Joseph  they  found  the  two  men  left  to  make  a  vain  search  for  the 
"Griffin,"  and  sent  them  back  to  join  Tonti  at  Fort  Criivecrour. 

After  many  delays  caused  by  the  diiticuUies  of  the  way,  they  reached 
the  log  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  where  the  "Griffin"  had  been 
built,  and  where  some  of  the  men  had  been  lefl>.  In  La  Salle's  case 
misfortunes  indeed  "  never  came  single,"  Here  tidings  of  a  new  calamity 
Bwaited  him.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  "  Griffin,"  and  ten  thousand 
crowns  in  her  cargo,  a  ship  coming  to  him  from  France,  with  goods  to  the 
value  of  twenty-two  thousand  llvres,  had  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  a  band  of  men  hired  for  service  in  Europe,  had  been 
either  detained  by  the  Intendant,  or  led  by  reports  of  his  death  to  return. 

-  Leaving  his  three  exhausted,  followers  at  Niagara,  La  Salle,  still 
nndaunted,  pushed  on  through  the  floods  of  spring  rain  to  Fort  Frontenac, 
after  bis  perilous  journey  of  a  thousand  miles — "  the  most  arduous  journey 
ever  made  by  Frenchmen  in  America ; "  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Here  there  was  little  but  trouble  in  store  for  him.  His  agents  had 
robbed  him,  his  creditors  had  seized  his  property,  and  tlie  rapids  of  the 
St  Lawrence  had  swallowed  up  several  richly-laden  canoes.  He  hurried  on 
to  Montreal,  astonishing  both  friends  and  foes  by  his  arrival,  and  succeeded 
within  a  week  in  getting  the  supplies  they  needed  for  the  party  at 
Cr^veccBur,  But  just  as  he  was  leaving  Fort  Frontenac  two  voyt^eura  arrived 
with  letters  from  Tonti  telling  him  of  the  desertion  of  nearly  the  whole 
garrison,  after  destroying  the  fort,  and  plundering  it,  and  throwing  into  the 
liver  all  the  stores  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  deserters,  twenty  in 
number,  had  also  destroyed  Fort  St  Joseph,  carried  off  a  store  of  furs  from 
Michillimacinac,  and  plundered  the  magazine  at  Niagara.  Some  of  them 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  English  side  of  the  lake,  while  the  rest  were  on 
their  way  to  Fort  Frontenac,  with  the  design  of  killing  La  Salle  himself 

La  Salle  was  always  ready  for  an  emergency.  He  embarked  at  once  in 
canoes,  with  nine  of  bis  trustiest  men,  lay  in  wait  for  the  plunderers  as  they 
came  down  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  succeeded  in  intercepting  them  all, 
killing  two,  compelling  the  rest  to  surrender,  and  taking  them  aa  prisoners  to 
Fort  Frontenac,   '  All  his  work  had  now  to  be  begun  anew ;  but  however  the 
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accumulated  disasters  may  have  tried  his  oourage,  he  could  not  give  way  to 
despair.  He  must  at  once  go  in  search  of  Tonti.  and  if  possible  save  him 
and  his  handful  of  men,  as  well  as  the  half-finished  vessel  on  the  stocks. 
Taking  with  him  the  necessary  material,  his  Lieutenant,  Ia  Forit,  and 
twenty-five  men,  he  again  journeyed  westward,  taking,  this  time,  the  shorter 
route  of  the  Humber,  Lake  Siracoe  and  Lake  Huron  through  a  hostile 
country,  where  he  could  with  difficulty  procure  provisious  from  the  jealous 
Indians.  At  the  ruined  Fort  Miamis,  on  the  St  Josepli,  he  lefl  five  of  his 
men  with  the  heavy  stores  and  hurried  on,  his  anxiety  for  Tonti  being 
increased  by  the  rumor  of  a  threatened  invasion  by  the  Iroquois. 

As  he  and  his  men  passed  through  the  wide  prairies,  now  alive  with 
buffalo,  they  secured  abundance  of  food,  wherewith  to  relieve  Tonti  and-  his 
party  should  they  succeed  in  finding  him.  Approaching  the  great  Illinois 
town  they  found  ghastly  proof  tliat  the  Iroquois  invasion  was  no  mere 
rumor,  for  it  was  indeed  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  invaders  had  evidently 
found  it  deserted  by  its  living  inhabitants  and  they  wreaked  their  malice  ou 
the  corpses  they  had  disinterred  and  mangled,  leaving  them  a  prey  to  the 
wolf  and  the  vulture.  Farther  on  they  passed  six  deserted'  camps  of  the 
flying  Illinois,  and  ou  the  opposite  shore,  the  traces  of  encampments  of  the 
pursuing  Iroquois.  They  reached  Fort  Cr^ve^^eur  at  last,  to  find  it  i-uined 
and  deserted ;  and  though  the  vessel  on  the  stocks  was  not  destroyed,  its 
nails  and  spikes  had  been  drawn  out,  and  on  one  of  its  planks  were  inscribed 
the  words:  "Nous  aomm^ioua  sav/vagea,  1680."  The  date  showed  plainly 
enough  that  however  savage  the  destroyers  had  been,  they  were  not,  at  any 
rate,  Indian  savages. 

Pursuing  their  course  down  the  stream  of  the  Illinois,  the  little  band  in 
three  or  four  days  reached  its  mouth  and  glided  out  on  the  placid  waters  of 
the  broad  river.  La  Salle  was  at  last  on  the  long  dreamed  of  Mississippi. 
But  the  present  load  of  anxiety  left  little  room  for  exultation.  On  an 
over-hanging  tree  be  hung  a  hieroglyphic  letter  for  Tonti,  should  he  pass  that 
way,  representing  himself  and  his  men  in  their  canoee,  holding  the  pipe  of 
peaces  His  companions  offered  to  aooompany  him  should  he  choose  to  go  on 
to  the  sea ;  but  he  would  not  abandon  the  men  he  had  left  nor  discontinue 
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his  search  for  Tonti.  On  their  way  back,  paddling  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  they  saw  the  great  comet  of  1680,  from  wbicli  Newtcu  discovered  the 
regular  revolution  of  comets  round  the  sun.  La  Salle,  unlike  the  ordinary 
oLidervui-s  of  the  time,  noted  it,  not  with  superstitious  dread,  but  with  purely 
scientific  interest 

Ascending  towards  Lake  Huron  by  a  different  branch  of  the  river,  the 
party  came  upon  a  rude  bark  cabin,  in  which  La  Salle's  quick  eye  discovered 
a  bit  of  wood  cut  by  a  saw,  a  proof,  he  thought,  of  its  recent  occupation  by 
Tonti  and  his  party. 

Through  a  severe  snowstorm  of  nineteen  days'  duration,  accompanied 
by  severe  cold,  tlie  wayfarers  at  last  reached  Fort  Miamls,  which  had  been 
restored  by  the  men  left  there,  in  addition  to  their  work  of  preparing  timber 
for  a  new  vessel  for  the  Iak&  Here  La  Salle  spent  the  winter,  laying  plans 
for  colonizing  the  valieya  of  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  and  for  inviting 
the  Western  tribes  to  make  a  defensive  league  under  the  French  flag,  which 
should  gradually  cliange  a  savage  battle-ground  into  a  civilized  Christian 
community.  It  was  Champlain's old  scheme  under  new  conditions;  but  as 
before  it  had  no  stable  foundation.  At  first,  however,  he' won  over  a  number 
of  allies  from  the  Illinois  and  other  tribes,  and  after  calling  a  grand  council 
and  exhorting  them  to  become  "children  of  the  Great  King,"  he  set  out  in 
May,  1681,  to  revisit  Fort  Frontenac 

At  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Micliigan,  he  at  last  found  Tonti  with  the  Friar 
Meinbr6.  After  many  stirring  adventures,  having  nobly  es{>ou9ed  the  cause 
of  the  friendly  Illinois,  and  acted  as  mediators  between  them  and  the 
Iroquois,  they  had  safely  reached  this  point  on  their  way  home.  Each  had 
much  to  tell ;  but  La  Salle's  tale  of  misfortune  was  told  witlt  such  cheerful 
calmness  that  the  friar  regarded  with  astonishment  and  admiration  his  firm 
front  under  calamity,  and  his  determination  to  pursue  his  aim,  when  "any 
one  else  would  have  thrown  up  liis  hand,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise." 

Paddling  their  canoes  a  thousand  miles  farther.  La  Salle  again  reached 
Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  had  to  do  his  best  to  retrieve  bis  embarrassed 
affaiiB.  He  went  to  Montreal  and  succeeded  in  getting  new  credit  by  parting 
vjtlf  99Ta9  of  his  monopolies.     Then  he  once  more  set  out  with  a  band  of 
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thirty  FrencJimen  and  more  than  a  hundred  Indians,  for  the  south-western 
wilderness.  Ilia  ladun  canoes  once  more  paddled  slowly  nlong  Lake  Huron, 
and  yere  beached  at  lust  on  a  gray  November  day,  at  Fort  Miamis.  Weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  some  of  his  band  he  pursued  his  way  down  the  Misissippi 
in  canoes,  holding  peaceable  interviews  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  shore, 
till  at  last  on  the  sixth  of  April,  his  canoes  glided  down  the  three  mouths  of 
i'le  Mississippi  and  out  on  the  shoreless  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here 
a  wooden  column  was  prepared  bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  inscribed  with 
the  words :  "  Louis  Le  Qrand,  Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre  rigne:  Le  Neuvihne 
Avril,  168S."  Then  in  presence  of  his  few  weather-beaten  Frenchmen, 
he  formally  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Alleghanies, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  for  the  King  of  France.  A  volley  of  musketry 
and  the  chanting  of  the  grand  hymn  of  the  Veinlla  Regit  celebrated  this 
addition  to  new  France,  which  made  it  the  nominal  possessor  of  nearly  the 
whole  North  American  continent. 

At  lust,  tnen,  after  almost  incredible  toil  and  suffering,  La  Salle  had 
accomplished  this  part  of  his  scheme.  The  work  of  colonization  had  yet  to  be 
begun,  but  there  were  many  lions  in  the  way. 

As  the  expedition  made  its  way  up  the  Mississippi,  contending  with 
famine  and  hostile  Indians,  La  Salle  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness 
which  detained  him  bo  long  that  it  was  September  before  he  joined  Tonti  at 
Michillimacinac  Had  he  succeeded  in  building  his  vessel  for  the  descent  he 
could  have  sailed  on  to  France  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  buffalo  hides.  Aa  it 
was  now  too  late  to  go  to  France  for  the  money  he  needed,  he  and  Touti 
proceeded  to  entrench  themselves  for  the  winter  near  the  Indian  towu  on  a 
high  and  bold  rock  overlooking  the  Illinois  and  its  fertile  valley,  calling  his 
new  post  by  the  favorite  name  of  Fort  St  Louis.  Round  its  wooden  ramparts 
assembled,  for  protection  against  the  Iroquois,  some  twenty  thousand  Indians 
of  various  tribes,  including  four  thousand  warriors.  Here  La  Salle  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  one  of  his  last  gleams  of  happiness,  rejoicing  in  this  earnest  of 
success,  and  seeing  in  imagination,  a  great  and  prosperous  colony  growing  up 
to  possess  and  subdue  the  wilderness. 
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But,  in  order  tomaintniii  his  influence  over  the  Indians,  he  must  have 
anna  to  defend  them  and  goods  for  merchandise,  which  must  at  present  be 
brought  from  Canada.  He  knew  the  bitterness  of  his  enemies,  but  in 
Frontenae  he  had  an  invaluable  friend.  But  now  a  new  blow  fell  on  the 
ill-fated  La  Salle.  His  enemies  had  intrigued  for  even  the  recall  of  Frontenae 
on  the  ground  of  alleged  charges  against  him.  His  successor  was  Lef^bvre  de 
la  Barre,  a  weak  and  avaricious  old  man,  who  soon  made  common  cause  with 
La  Salle's  enemies.  His  misrepresentations  readied  Louis  himself  at 
Fontainbleau,  who  was  led  to  believe  that  La  Salle's  discovery  was  useless 
and  his  enterprise  even  mischievous. 

While  La  Salle  was  still  in  happy  ignorance  at  Fort  St  Louis,  the 
Governor  cut  off  his  supplies,  detained  his  messengci's,  and  even  said  at  a 
conference  with  the  Iroquois  who  were  being  urged  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
traders  to  attack  Western  tribes,  that  they  were  welcome  to  plunder  and  kill 
the  adventurous  discoverer.  This  malicious  persecution  culminated  in  the 
Governor's  seizure  of  Fort  Frontenae,  on  pretense  that  some  of  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  had  been  unfuIBUed.  The  threatened  invasion  of  the  Iroquois 
which  spread  terror  through  the  region  oi  the  Illinois  did  not  take  place,  but, 
with  the  Governor  his  enemy,  La  Salle's  situation  was  intolerable;  and 
bidding  a  final  farewell,  as  it  turned  out,  to  Fort  St.  Louis  and  to  Canada,  he 
sailed  on  his  last  voyage  to  France. 

In  Paris  his  friends  and  patrons  gained  him  access  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  in  a  private  audience  he  unfolded  his  discoveries  and  his 
great  designs.  It  happened  opportunely  for  him,  that  France  was  then 
desirous  of  checking  the  Spanish  pretensions  to  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  his  proposals  exactly  fell  in  with  this  desire,  they 
found  great  favor  at  Court.  It  would  seem  as  if  La  Salle's  usually  calm 
judgment  had  been  blinded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  disturbed 
by  the  numberless  calamities  that  had  befallen  him,  for  part  of  the  scheme 
submitted  to  the  king  was  a  proposal  to  leEid  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
Indians  against  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico.  This  proposal  was  seriously 
entertained  by  IjOuis  the  Fouitieiith  and  his  ministers,  who  had  no  means  of 
knowing  the  diincuUies  in  the  way. 
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La  Salle  received  all  the  power  he  asked  for,  and  was  expected  lo  porrorm 
what  he  proposed,  while  the  Governor  was  ordered  to  restore  all  the 
possessions  so  unjustly  seized.  Four  vessels,  instead  of  the  two  he  had  asked 
for,  were  given  to  La  Salle  for  his  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
a  numerous  body  of  soldiers  and  colonists  for  the  proposed  colony  was 
mustered  at  Rochelle. 

In  July,  1684,  after  many  delays,  the  little  squadron  set  sail.  This  opens 
the  last  and  most  painful  chapter  of  La  Salle's  tragic  career.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  long-continued  nervous  strain  had  told  at  lost,  even  on  bis  strong, 
self-<»)ntained  natura  His  imperious  and  haughty  manner  had  always  been 
one  of  the  drawbacks  to  his  success,  but  now  he  seemed  to  become  suspicious 
and  vacillating  as  well  as  exacting  and  impatient  He  appeared  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  before  starting,  and  there  were  unhappy 
bickerings  between  him  and  the  naval  commander  De  Beaujeu,  a  somewhat 
irascible  old  seaman  tenacious  of  his  dignity,  while  La  Salle  could  not  endure 
a  divideil  command.  Misfortune  as  usual  seemed  to  pursue  him.  At  St 
Domingo,  where  they  halted,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness 
^gravated  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  one  of  his  smaller  vessels. 

When  the  expedition  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  La  Salle  unhappily 
missed  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  by  several  passages  flows  into  the  Gulf. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  longitude  of  the  river  he  passed  it  by  some  four  hundred 
miles  and  halted  instead  on  the  shore  of  Matagorda  Bay.  Here  he  landed  his 
men,  and  thinking  he  had  reached  his  goal,  prepared  to  establish  the  colony. 
To  complete  the  tale  of  misfurtune  another  vessel  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  and 
ere  long  the  large  guiiship,  the  "  Joly,"  being  out  of  supplies  was  obliged  to 
soil  away. 

When  La  Salle  finally  discovered  his  mistake,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
form  a  temporary  establishment  for  the  colonists  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texan 
river  Lavaca,  where  the  colonizing  party  were  lodged  in  huts  and  hovels, 
while  many  of  them  fell  victims  to  disease  and  death  under  the  burning 
tropical  sun. 

In  the  following  October,  La  Salle  with  his  brother,  the  Abb6  and  an 
armed  party  set  oat  in  quest  of  his,  "  fatal  river,"   but  in  March  he  and  his 
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men  retnmed  exhausted,  afler  fruitless  wanderings  and  adventures  with 
savage  tribes.  This  vain  journey  added  to  the  loss  of  his  lost  vessel  threw 
him  into  another  dangerous  illness.  But  on  his  recovery,  still  undaunted  he 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  fiad  his  way  back  to  Canada  by  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  to  procure  succour  for  the  destitute  coloiiy.  He 
set  out  again  in  April,  1686,  with  about  twenty  of  his  men  fitted  out  in 
gannents  patched  with  much  care,  or  borrowed  from  those  who  remained  in 
tlie  fort.  They  were  obliged,  however,  to  return  without  other  result  limn  the 
exploring  of  a  mngnificent  country,  and  a  visit,  to  a  powerful  and  reniuikable 
tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Cenis,  long  since  extinct. 

La  Salle's  colonists,  now  reduced  to  forty-five,  had  grown  heartsick  and 
impatient  of  their  long  .exile  and  imprisonment  in  the  little  palisaded 
village;  and  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  lay  in  another  attempt  to  procure 
aid  from  Canada.  But  again  La  Salle  was  prostrated  by  illness — doubtless 
the  outcome  of  the  many  heart-breaks  of  hia  life.  As  soon  as  his  strength 
was  restored,  however,  he  prepared  once  more  to  turn  his  steps  northward. 
With  about  half  of  the  survivors — some  twenty-five  men — La  Salle  for  the 
last  time  left  the  fort,  afler  a  solemn,  religious  service,  and  a  Bad  and 
a)fectionate  farewell  of  the  little  party  left  behind. 

La  Salle  had  long  endured  undaunted  "the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune."  One  other,  which  released  him  from  all,  was  in  store 
for  him. 

The  career  of  heroic  perseverance,  which  neither  savage  nature,  nor 
illness,  nor  Indian  barbarians,  nor  the  persecution  of  bitter  enemies  had  been 
able  to  turn  aside,  was  to  be  prematurely  cut  short  by  a  wretched  quarrel 
among  his  own  followers.  In  March,  as  he  and  his  party  were  encamped  In 
the  northern  part  of  Texas,  a  few  of  his  men  set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
A  dispute  arising  about  the  division  of  the  game,  three  of  llio  men  were 
murdered  by  the  rest,  who  then  saw  no  chance  of  safety  fi-om  punishment 
except  by  the  death  of  their  brave  leader. 

On  March  19,  1637,  La  Salle,  uneasy  at  the  long  absence  of  the  hunters, 
set  out  in  search  of  them.  As  he  walked  on  with  Friar  Donay  through  the 
Texan  wilderness,  the  spiritual  world  seemed  to  he  uppenno:it  in  his  thoughts. 
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"All  the  way,"  wrote  the  friar,  "hespnke  to  me  of  nothing  but  matters  of 
piety,  grace  and  predestination,  enlarging  OQ  the  debt  be  owed  to  God,  who 
had  saved  him  from  so  many  perils  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  travel 
in  America."  Suddenly  he  ftficmod  AT^r^helmed  by  a  profound  and 
unaccountable  sadness.  Kecovering  from  this  his  keen  eye  noticed  two  eagles 
circling  in  the  air  as  if  attracted  by  some  carcass.  He  fired  his  gun  as  a 
signal  to  any  of  his  men  within  hearing,  and  immediately  afler  one  of  the 
conspirators  appeared  and  answered  bis  inquires  with  ostentatious  insolence. 
LaSalle  rebuked  hira  and  unconsciously  drew  near  an  ambuscade  from  which 
a  traitor  called  Buhaut,  fired  on  him  and  the  dauntless  leader  fell  dead. 
Thus  by  the  bullet  of  a  treacherous  assassin,  was  closed  the  tragic  career  of 
one  of  the  most  heroic  spirits  of  a  heroic  age,  who  against  all  odds,  had  pursued 
for  twenty  years  an  object  that  seemed  ever  destined  to  elude  him  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  achieving  success.  The  recital  would  seem  almost  too  sad 
but  for  the  light  of  heroic  endurance  that  shines  upon  bis  story. 

The  assassin  Duhaut,  by  a  righteous  retribution  soon  after  met  a  similar 
death.  La  Salle's  companions  at  length  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to 
the  faithful  Tonti,  who  still  occupied  the  rock  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois. 

The  brave  and  generous  Tonti,  as  chivalrous  as  La  Salle  himself,  full  of 
grief  for  bis  leader,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rescue  the  wretched 
survivors  of  the  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  who  eventually  fell  victims  to  a 
murdering  band  of  Indians  in  the  total  absence  of  succour  which  the 
"  Magnificent "  Louis  could  so  easily  have  afforded  to  those  ill-fated  victims 
of  his  ambition. 

Fort  Frontenac  figured  repeatedly  in  the  troublous  times  which  were  now 
hanging  over  New  France,  and  was  the  scene  of  an  infamous  act  of  treachery 
by  the  Governor  De  Denonville,  which  provoked  the  terrible  massacre  of 
Lachine. 

lya  Salle  fell  in  the  midst  of  unfulfilled  designs,  but,  where  he  had  gons 
before,  others  were  to  follow  and  reap  tlie  result  of  his  labors.  Some  twenty 
years  later  under  happier  auspices  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville  founded  the  present 
State  of  Louisiana,  which  still  stands  in  its  largely  French  character,  a 
raoimmcnt  to  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  its  first  French  explorera. 
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Pnwtenic  tlie  MfMtt  Conspfenooi  Wgure  fn  the  History  of  New  rntnee— Of  B  NoMf  Bbst'* 
pAuiily— A  Suldicr  at  Fifteen— Marries  Anne  de  U  Grange-Trianoti— At  Ilie  Siege  uf 
CBiidia — Appointed  Governor  and  Lieuleiiont-General  o[  New  France — Hopes  to  Build  a 
Great  Empire  on  the  Banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence — M^ikes  Radical  Changes  in  the  Govent- 
ment  of  Qneliec  and  Canada— Censured  by  the  llume  GoTcmment  for  Introdudnj! 
Changes— His  Quarrel*  with  tjie  Intendant  and  the  Clergy — A  Friend  of  La  Salle's— His 
Quarrelsome  Nature  Foicea  the  King  to  Recall  Him— The  Marquis  de  Denonville  Lays 
Waste  the  Country  of  the  Senecas— The  Iroquois  Retaliate  with  the  Massacre  of 
Lachine — Fronleoac  Sent  to  Canada  to  Ssre  the  Colony — Plana  the  Conquest  of  New 
Bngland— Three  War  Parties  Sent  by  Him  Against  the  English  Settlers— Their  Success 
Gives  New  Life  to  New  France — New  England  Plans  the  Invasion  of  Canada — The 
BxpedilioD  Against  Montreal  a  Failure— Sir  William  Phip*  Lays  Siege  to  Quebec— 
Prontenac's  Vigurons  Resistance — Phips'  Fleet  Hopelessly  Defeated — The  People  of 
Qoebec  Do  Honor  to  Frontensc— Rewarded  by  the  French  King — Plans  to  Drive  the 
English  from  North  America— Sends  an  Bnpedition  A^jainst  the  Mohawks— Its  Success 
Cains  the  Confidence  of  the  Western  Indians— Personallj  Leads  an  Expedition  Against 
the  Iroquois— Return*  to  Quebec — Old  Quhnfls  Renewed — I^ealh  of  Prontenac^  Novcmbef 
18,  169S— Mourned  by  All  Classes  in  tbe  Colouj— Character  of  Froutenas. 

OF  all  the  governors  of  New  France,  Lonis  de  Cua^e,  Count  de  Frontenac, 
stands  out  on  the  pages  of  history  as  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 
He  bad  a  strangely  mixed  character;  he  waa  arrogant,  over-bearing, 
tyrannical  and  yet  possessed  of  such  force,  and  energy,  and  wisdom  that  he 
did  more  than  any  other  man  during  the  time  of  Fiench  occupation  in 
.A.naerica  to  establish  French  rule  on  a  firm  basis.  He  came  to  Canada  at  a 
critical  time  in  her  history ;  a  time  when  on  the  one  hand  a  sparse 
[copulation  settled  along  the  St.  Lnwrence  was  in  danger  of  annihilation  from 
the  savage  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  when  the  straggle  which  was 
uldmately  to  end  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  was  in  its  initial 
stages.  He  managed  to  avert  the  danger  from  the  Iroquois  and  to  postpone 
for  many  years  the  loss  of  New  France.  It  wag  his  striking  and  magnetic 
parsonality  that  enabled  him  to  face  the  difficult  situation  he  found  in 
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Canada,  and  had  there  been  a  Frontenac  in  Quebec  when  Wolfe  rarae  against 
the  rocky  fortress  it  is  doubtful  if  the  British  troops  would  have  succeeded  in 
CApturing  the  city.  Certainly  Frontenac  would  never  have  allowed  his 
troops  to  face  in  a  pitched  battle  the  veterans  composing  Wolfe's  force. 

This  illustrious  governor  was  an  aristocrat  of  au  ancient  and  noble 
Basque  family.  His  father  held  a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Louia  XIJI, 
and  the  king  became  Frontenac's  god-father  and  had  him  christened  Louis 
lifter  himself.  From  his  earliest  years  young  Frontenac  showed  a  passion  for 
the  life  of  a  eoldior,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in 
Holland  to  serve  under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  saw  much  figliLing  and 
before  his  twenty-third  year  had  distinguished' himself  in  ft  number  of 
battles  and  sieges.  His  services  were  appreciated  by  his  king,  and,,  when 
twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  mnde  a  colonel  in  the  regiment  of  Normandy. 
lie  continued  in  the  field  and  was  several  times  wounded  and  in  one 
engagement  had  an  arm  broken.  When  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  be  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Marcchal  de  Camp  (brigadier-general).  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  seen  much  active  service  after  attaining  this  high  military 
rank,  but  returned  to  Paris  where  he  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace  and  spent  his 
time  in  entertaining  and  being  entertained. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  peace  that  Frontenac  met  Anne  de  la 
Grange-Trianon,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  one  Sieur  de  Neuville.  He  fell 
passionately  in  lore  with  this  girl,  and,  after  a  romantic  courtship,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  father  and  friends  of  his  fianc^,  they  were  married  in  1648. 
I-"rom  the  beginning,  the  marriage  seems  to  have  heen  an  unhappy  one.  It 
CDuld  hardly  have  been  otherwise ;  they  were  both  strong  characters  and 
Frontenac's  over-bearing  manner  and  passionate  bursts  of  temper  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  woman  of  character  and  intellect  unhappy. 

For  twenty  years  but  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Frontenac.  During 
these  years  he  entertained  extravagantly,  and  on  a  small  income  endeavored  to 
keep  pace  with  the  most  fashionable  grandees  of  Paris.  In  1669,  Venetian 
ambassadors  came  to  the  court  of  France  asking  aid  against  the  Turks.  For 
several  years  the  Turks  had  been  attacking  Candia  in  overwhelming  nmnliom. 
Hnd  the  Venetians  felt  that  without  llje  aid  of  France  it   would  soon   lull. 
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They  requeeted  forces,  and  likewise  that  a  French  officer  should  be  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  operating  against  the  Turks.  The  task  of  conducting 
these  operations  would  need  both  courage  and  energy,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
Frontenac  that  he  was  chosen  for  this  important  command.  Candia  fell,  but 
so  ably  did  Frontenac  conduct  the  campaign  that  lustre  was  added  to  his 
name,  and  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  soldiers  of  his  time. 

Three  years  after  his  return  from  the  Candia  expedition  he  was 
appointed  Governor  and  Lteutenant-Gieneral  for  the  king  in  the  colony  of 
New  France^  According  to  writers  of  the  period,  his  extravagance  had  left 
him  deeply  in  debt  and  his  domestic  life  was  intensely  unhappy.  It  was 
said  that  the  king  gave  him  this  appointment  *'  to  deliver  him  from  hie  wife 
and  afford  him  some  means  of  living."  This  can  hardly  be  true,  for 
although  Frontenac  and  his  wife  were  not  congenial  companions,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  they  seem  to  have  had  much  respect  for  each 
other,  and  while  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada  Madame  Frontenac  was 
his  most  active  partisan  in  the  court  of  France  and  look/^  keenly  after  his 
interests. 

Frontenac  was  not  a  yonng  man  when  he  set  out  for  Canada.  He  had 
reached  his  fifty-second  year,  but  was  still  youthful,  fiercely  passionate  and 
possessed  of  a  stubborn  will.  He  was  a  courtier,  and  it  seems  strange  that  such 
a  man  should  have  been  sent  to  rule  over  the  vast  wildernesses  of  Canada ; 
but  Frontenac  was  able  to  conform  to  his  environment,  and  indeed  from  the 
moment  be  saw  the  shores  of  Canada  he  loved  the  country.  The  vast  River 
St.  Lawrence  with  its  thickly  wooded  banks  attracted  his  eye,  and  when  he 
reached  the  lofly  rock  of  Quebec  a  second  Gibraltar,  he  held  it  as  a  fitting 
place  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  and  resolved  within  himself  to 
firmly  base  such  an  empire. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  Quebec  be  at  once  began  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  colony.  He  did  not  wait  for  reports  with  regard  to  the 
country  from  the  officials  under  him,  but  examined  for  himself  every  detail 
of  the  government,  and  anxiously  inquired  from  all  classes  as  to  the  needs  of 
Canada.  He  conversed  with  traders,  with  hunteis,  with  fishermen,  and  was 
soon  Uionmghly  bmiliar  with  the  land  he  had  come  to  govern.     One  of  hii 
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Ant  acta  was  to  couvoke  a  Connoil  at  Quebec  and  administer  the  oath  of 
all^anoe.  He  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  Canada  should  be  governed. 
The  three  orders  of  the  State  no  longer  assembled  in  France,  bat  Frontenac 
thought  that  some  such  form  of  government  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  Canada  and  he  determined  to  establish  these  orders  in  the  Kew 
World.  The  Jesuits  and  Seminary  priests  formed  the  first  order,  a  few  nobles 
and  aereral  officers  served  for  the  second,  and  the  merchants  and  citizens 
toi  the  third.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
the  commona  were  to  have  a  voice  in  the  ruling  of  Canada.  He  formed 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  magistratee  into  a  distinct  body. 
When  everything  was  ready  for  his  new  form  of  government  the  Jesuita 
lent  him  their  church,  and  in  it,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  the  three 
estates  were  convoked  with  suitable  pomp  and  splendor.  On  this  occasion 
Frontenac  delivered  a  paternal  and  eloquent  address  to  his  children,  for  such 
ha  already  began  to  consider  the  people  of  Canada,  and  after  admiuisteiing 
the  oath  of  alliance  the  assembly  was  dismissed. 

Qnehec  was  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  eolony,  and  in  P^ntenao's 
opinion  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  firm  municipal  goTemment  in  the  town. 
He  proposed  to  establish  one  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  French  cities  of 
his  time.  He  ordered  the  public  election  of  three  alderman,  of  whom  the 
senior  should  act  as  mayor ;  having  done  this  he  proposed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  chief  citizens  to  draw  up  a  body  of  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  town.  He  went  a  step  fiirther  in  the  direction  of  popular  government ; 
he  ordained  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  every  six  months  for  the 
discussion  of  public  questions.  Popular  government  was  a  thing  frowned 
upon  by  the  king  of  France,  and  some  of  the  leading  offidials  recognized  that 
Frontenac's  action  would  prove  offensive  to  the  French  court  Talon,  the 
Intendant,  recused  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  when  Colbert,  the  great 
Minister,  heard  of  Frontenac's  action  he  warned  him  against  popular 
government,  and  pointed  out  that  the  meeting  of  Uie  States-General  had  not 
been  permitted  for  many  years  in  France ;  and  in  a  diplomatic  way  and  with 
mild  censure,  forbade  him  to  establish  popular  government. 
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From  tbe  begjnnmg  of  his  rule  Frontenao  had  a  succession  of  quarrels 
with  the  leading  men  in  the  colony.  He  was  a  man,  by  culture,  travel  and 
experience,  for  superior  to  his  confederates,  and  he  was  impatient  of  their 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  quarrel  with  Talon  when 
the  Intendant  was  recalled  to  France.  However,  he  managed  to  become 
embroiled  with  the  clei^  at  a  very  early  date  in  his  rale  and  began  that 
antagonism  to  the  Jesuits  which  ended  only  with  his  death.  He  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  Indians,  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  civilize  them.  He  had 
a  genuine  affection  for  the  red  men,  and  this  affection  was  returned ;  he  called 
them  children  and  they  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father.  His  motives  in 
beating  the  Indians  generously  were  not  altogether  unmixed,  as  he  was,  hke 
all  other  men  in  the  colony,  interested  in  the  fur-trade.  The  clergy  were  not 
above  trade,  and  Frontenao  bitterly  complained  that  the  Jesuits  thought  more 
of  "beaver-skins  than  of  souls." 

It  was  during  his  first  term  that  he  was  attracted  towards  La  Salle  and 
it  was  due  to  Frontenac's  admiration  for  that  dauntless  discoverer  that  the 
great  West  and  the  Mississippi  became  known  to  the  world.  The  monopoly 
granted  La  Salle,  as  has  already  been  seen  in  that  distinguished  discoverer's 
life,  embroiled  Frontenao  with  Perrot,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  and  the 
prieste  of  that  community.  The  quarrel  was  a  bitter  one,  and  echoes  of  it 
reached  the  court  at  France,  but  the  king  and  his  minister  ^owed 
marvellous  forbearance  with  Frontenao. 

They  took  measures,  however,  to  curb  his  power.  Up  to  this  time  the 
iqipointment  and  removal  of  councillors  had  rested,  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  solely  with  the  Governor.  It  was  now  ordained  that  the  councillors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  king  himself,  and  this  naturally  served  as  a 
check  on  Frontenac 

After  the  recall  of  the  Intendant  Talon,  Frontenac  for  a  time  ruled 
alone,  but  Bishop  Laval  and  another  Intendant,  Duchesneau,  arrived  in  New 
France.  Bishop  Laval  was  as  little  capable  of  bearing  opposition  to  his 
wishes  as  was  Frontenac  He  had  quarreled  with  all  the  previous  governors 
under  whom  he  had  served,  and  was  not  long  in  the  country  before  he  was 
at  daggera-drawQ  with  the  new  governor.     His  quarrel  was  a  righteous  one; 
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Trontenac,  for  gain,  thb  interested  in  the  brade  in  brandy,  and  to  this 
nefarious  buainess  Laral  would  lend  no  countenance. 

FroDtenac  quarreled,  too,  with  the  luteitdant  about  the  honors  and 
precedence  at  church  and  in  religious  ceremouiea.  Bitter  letters  passed 
between  the  colony  and  old  Fran<»,  and  in  due  time  these  quarrels  were 
settled  only  to  give  way  to  others.  Frontenac  was  warned  to  be  careful,  but 
he  oould  brook  no  opposition,  and  banished  without  just  cause  two 
councillors,  Villeray  and  Tilly,  and  the  attorney-general,  Auteuil,  from 
Quebec.  This  was  too  much  for  the  king,  and  he  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  his 
governor  saying  that,  but  for  the  pleading  of  Frontenac's  friends  and  tlie 
assurance  that  he  would  act  with  more  moderation  in  the  future,  and  never 
again  fall  into  like  ofTenoe,  he  would  have  recalled  him.  Colbert  wrote  him 
with  equal  severity. 

Frontenac,  however,  could  not  keep  out  of  quarrels  and  he  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  one  brought  on  by  the  fur-trade  in  which  he  was  interested. 
Duchesneaa  was  at  the  head  of  one  faction  in  the  country  and  the  Governor 
at  the  bead  of  another.  The  whole  colony  took  sides  and  letters  denounciog 
Frontenac  and  Duchesneaa  reached  the  Minister.  Duchesneau  bitterly 
accused  Frontenac  of  Dsing  his  office  for  his  own  aggrandisement  and  of 
abusing  the  great  trust  the  king  had  confided  in  him.  Frontenac  on  the 
other  hand  accused  Duchesneau  of  insubordination  and  falsehood.  So  fierce 
was  this  party-quarrel  that  blows  were  given  and  on  several  occasions  swords 
were  drawn  in  the  streets  of  Quebec  It  got  to  such  a  pitch  that,  at  length, 
the  king  decided  to  recall  both  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau.  He  could  not 
have  done  otherwise ;  and  yet  it  was  a  sad  day  for  the  colony  when 
Frontenac  sailed  from  Quebec.  He  had  begun  the  work  of  reconciling  the 
Indians  and  had  done  much  to  win  the  wavering  ones  to  the  French.  By  his 
removal  the  good  work  he  had  Initiated  was  lost,  and  the  colony  was  to  pass 
through  a  bloody  trial,  but  in  the  hour  of  supreme  need  Frontenac  was  to 
return  to  save  it. 

When  Frontenac  was  recalled  to  France  an  Indian  war  was  threatening 
the  colony  and  La  Barre,  the  new  governor,  a  soldier  inexperienced  in  the 
warfare  of  America,  was  not  the  man  to  cope  with  the  situation.     At  this 
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time,  the  English  of  New  York  were,  in  tiie  intereste  of  trade,  stirring  up  the 
Indiana  against  the  French.  La  Barre  determined  to  march  against  the 
Iroquois  and  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  their  country.  In  1684, 
he  left  Montreal  and  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  advanced  as  far  as 
Fort  Frontenac ;  here,  he  patched  up  a  truce  with  the  Iroquois  which  was  in 
no  way  a  credit  to  France.  He  was  a  failure ;  the  government  recognized  it 
and  recalled  him. 

The  Marquis  de  Denonville  was  the  next  governor.  He  found  that  the 
trace  made  by  La  Barre  with  the  Iroquois  had  in  no  way  altered  their 
attitude  towards  the  colony ;  they  still  were  threatening  war  and  were 
backed  up  by  the  English.  Denonville  determined  to  march  into  their 
coattti7  and  to  punish  them  in  snch  a  way  that  they  would  no  longer  he  a 
menace  to  New  France.  Scarcely  had  he  tak«i  over  the  reins  of  government 
when  he  acted  in  a  most  treacherous  manner  toward  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  this  treachery  that  the  colony  was  threatened  with 
annihilation.  He  collected  large  forcee  and  advancedinto  the  country  of  the 
Senecas.  The  Indians  were  unable  to  cope  with  his  army  and  fled  before 
him.  Their  villages  were  burned  and  their  crops  and  hidden  stores  of  grain 
deetroyed ;  he,  however,  succeeded  in  killing  or  capturing  but  few  of  the 
savages.  His  work  done  he  returned  to  Montreal  leaving  a  legacy  of  hato  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  French  which  was  to  end  in  the 
maaaacre  of  Lachine.  In  1689,  the  Iroquois  were  in  a  position  to  retaliate 
for  Denonville's  invasion,  and  with  a  strong  force  of  experienced  warriors 
ibey  invaded  Canada.  They  fell  upon  the  settlement  at  Lachine  and 
masBacred  men,  women  and  children.  For  three  weeks  they  remiiined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montreal  burning,  pillaging  and  murdering,  and  then 
retomed  to  their  own  country  leaving  the  colony  in  a  weak  and  helpless 
conditioit 

Meanwhile  Frontenac  was  at  the  court  of  France,  out  of  favor  and  witb 
an  empty  purse.  The  king,  however,  was  changing  towards  him  ;  the  weak 
administrationa  of  La  Barre  and  Denonville  made.him  realize  that  a  mistake 
bad  been  made  when  Frontenac  was  recalled.  With  all  his  faults,  with  all 
hm  stubbonmees,  he  was  the  only  man  apparently  capable  of  gxaf^^ing  with 
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the  Canadian  situation,  and  even  before  the  news  of  the  Iroquois  invasion  of 
Canada  had  reached  France,  the  king  had  resolved  to  restore  him  to  the 
governorship  of  the  provinces.  Frontenac  was  now  seventy  years  old,  but 
despite  his  years  he  was  still  strong  and  active  and  fearlessly  undertook  the 
task  allotted  him.  On  bis  appointment  he  went  to  Rochelle  where  two  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy  awaited  him  and  sailed  for  Quebec. 

On  the  voyage  out  his  mind  was  busy  planning  a  campaign  against  the 
English ;  they  were  the  prime  cause  of  the  evils  that  had  befallen  New 
France  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  separate  the  Indians  from  the 
English,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  New  England  by  the 
French.  When  he  reached  Quebec  the  country  was  still  terrorized  by  the 
dreadful  news  of  the  Lachine  massacre  and  the  inhabitants  hailed  their  old 
Governor  as  their  deliverer.  All  the  citizens  turned  out  to  meet  him  and  be 
was  conducted  through  the  city  with  pomp  and  display,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  delay  ;  the  upper  country  needed  him  and  he  made  haste  to  reach 
Montreal.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  in  an  abject  condition  and  the  late 
Governor  Denonville  was  as  terrified  as  the  rest  Frontenac  proceeded  to 
Lachine  and  saw  the  awfiil  desolation  made  by  the  Iroquois  butchers,  and 
bis  heart  was  filled  with  anger  against  those  who  bad  indted  them  to  invade 
Canada.  He  learned  that  Denonville  had  ordered  Fort  Frontonee  to  be 
destroyed.  He  was  anxious  to  save  hia  old  fort  and  sent  countermanding 
orders,  but  before  they  arrived  the  place,  had  been  partially  blown  up  and 
deserted. 

His  presence  worked  a  marvellous  change  in  the  situation ;  the  people 
took  heart  and  the  Indian  allies  who  had  been  holding  aloof  prepared  to  join 
forces  with  the  French  now  that  Frontenac  was  once  more  in  authority.  He 
saw  that  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  the  Western  Indians  it  would  be 
necessary  to  perform  a  deed  that  would  re-establish  respect  for  the  soldiers  of 
France,  and  he  was  not  long  in  hitting  upon  a  plan  that  would  at  once  cause 
suffering  to  the  English  and  win  the  respect  of  the  Indian  allies. 

Knowing  that  the  English  would  suppose  that  the  great  barrier  of 
snow-drifts  and  ice  bound  rivers  raised  by  the  winter  storms  between 
themselves  and  the  French  gare  them  comparative  safety  he  determined  to 
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take  them  by  mirprise.  For  this  purpose  he  called  together  hia  best  marksmen 
and  tried  soldiers  and  planuod  with  some  of  the  friendly  Indiana  a  threefold 
invasion  on  the  Dosuspcftiiig  foe. 

Fronienac  permitted  no  delay  in  getting  up  the  parties  which  were  to 
work  such  havoc  on  his  enemies  and  at  once  began  at  Montreal,  Three  Rivera 
and  Quebec  to  fit  them  out  for  their  winter  march.  That  mustered  at 
Montreal  was  the  first  ready  and  at  once  started  for  the  South.  They  had  a 
terrible  march  and  the  men  were  almost  exhausted  when  they  reached  the 
Mohawk  River  on  whose  hanks  Schenectady  was  built,  but  the  sight  of  this 
town  cheered  their  drooping  spirits,  and  at  midnight,  when  the  inhabitants — 
honest  Dutch  people  under  English  rule — who  had  been  feasting  during  the 
day  were  fast  asleep,  the  Indians  and  coureurt  de  bma  fell  upon  them,  and 
spared  no  one  from  the  grey-haired  grandsiretotbe  babe  nestling  at  the  breast. 
At  last  their  leadera  commanded  them  to  cease,  but  not  before  death  and 
desolation  hod  visited  every  house.  This  war-party  then  successfully  beat  a 
retreat  to  Montreal. 

The  second  war-party  left  Three  Rivera  about  the  end  of  January  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  Salmon  Falls,  a  small  settlement  on  the  line 
separating  New  Hampshire  from  Maine.  When  the  place  was  reached  a 
midnight  attack  was  made.  The  town  was  unguarded  and  the  French  had 
no  opposition  in  their  work  of  death  and  plunder.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants 
escaped  and  a  large  party  of  Englishmen  aet  out  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
enemy,  but  due  to  the  heroism  of  Herlet,  the  French  leader,  they  were  unable 
to  destroy  or  capture  the  marauding  band.  The  third  war-party  set  out  from 
Quebec  and  leisurely  journeyed  southward  for  four  months.  Its  destination 
was  Fort  Loyal  on  Casco  Bay.  At  firat  the  party  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  men,  but  on  their  frequent  halts  they  had  been  joined  by  many  others 
eager  to  take  vengence  on  their  English  enemies,  and  as  they  drew  near  Fort 
Loyal  they  numbered  between  four  and  five  hundred.  A  vigorous  resistance 
was  made,  but  at  length  the  commander  of  the  Fort,  Captain  Sylvanus  Davis, 
was  induced  to  surrender  on  condition  that  mercy  should  be  shown  to  the 
garriwn,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retreat  to  the  nearest  English 
village.     The  promise  was  not  k^t,  and  when  the  inhabitants  filed  out  of  the 
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fort  the  Indians  fell  upon  them  with  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives  and 
slew  many,  even  women  and  children,  with  bmtal  torture. 

About  the  middle  of  Juno  this  last  of  the  three  famous  war-parties 
arrived  in  Quebec  with  Davis  and  four  more  prisoners,  the  sole  survivors  of 
the  massacre. 

Such  was  Frontenac's  method  of  teaching  the  English  a  lesson.  These 
war-parties  had  been  sent  out  to  show  that  the  arm  of  the  French  colony  wa^ 
still  strong  to  emite.  It  had  been  intended  by  these  pitiless  deeds  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  and  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  those  at 
home.  In  the  latter  Frontenac  succeeded,  even  beyond  what  he  had  expected. 
From  Quebec  to  Montreal  the  joy-bells  rang  oat  and  those  who  were  beginning 
to  long  for  Old  France  felt  that  they  might  yet  found  k  worthy  New  France  in 
America.  Frontenac  was  the  man  of  the  hour — all  alike  did  honor  to  him 
for  his  quickness  of  action. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  the  three  war-parties  roused  in  the  English 
colonies  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  they  determined  to  make  a  united  effort  to 
crash  their  enemies  to  the  north.  For  this  end  they  felt,  that  beside  their 
own  strength,  they  would  require  the  assistance  of  the  motherland.  A  swift* 
sailing  ship  was  sent  to  England  to  explain  their  troubles  to  the  home 
government  and  ask  for  men,  money  and  vessels.  But  England  bad  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  of  helping  her  children.  Nothing  dismayed 
the  colonies  went  on  with  their  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Not 
having  sufficient  means  to  fight  their  enemy  to  advant^e  they  decided  to  do 
it  at  their  enemy's  expense,  and  Sir  William  Phips  was  sent  from  Boston 
with  seven  vessels  to  ravage  AcEidia. 

After  capturing  Fort  Royal  (Annapolis)  and  despoiling  other  villages 
along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  he  returned  to  Boston  laden  with  spoil, 
and  so  removed  the  chief  difficulty  that  had  delayed  the  invasion.  Prepara- 
tions were  now  hurried  on,  as  the  English  were  anxious  to  invade 
Canada  before  the  following  winter.  A  two-fold  invasion,  by  land 
and  water,  was  planned  to  strike  both  the  strongholds  of  the  French 
possessions  at  once.  The  land  force,  under  generals  Winthrop  and  Schuyler, 
was  to  march  on  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  while  the  fieet,  sailing 
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round  the  coast,  was  to  glide  swiftly  up  the  St  I^awrenoe  and  surprise 
Quebec 

The  expedition  on  Montreal  was  a  total  failure.  Insufficient  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  troops 
found  themselves  almost  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  country  with  but  little 
food  or  clothing  and  no  means  of  obtaining  them.  The  Iroquois,  too,  failed 
to  giTe  the  expected  help,  and  they  were  compelled  to  beat  an  inglorious 
and  hasty  retreat  to  Albany. 

The  fleet  under  Sir  William  Phipa  and  Major  Walley,  had  at  least  the 
glory  of  reaching  its  destination.  It  looked  tolerably  imposing  with  thirty-two 
ships,  great  and  small,  the  largest  carrying  for^-four  guns,  the  smallest  being 
a  Gshing  smack.  Pbips  had  under  his  command  about  twenty-two  hundred 
men,  including  sailors ;  an  exceedingly  large  force  when  we  consider  how  few 
people  then  inhabited  New  England,  and  that  thirteen  hundred  men  were 
with  WinUirop  and  Schuyler  marching  on  Montreal. 

Although  the  force  was  large  it  could  not  be  called  strong.  The 
<oldiers  were  principally  farmers  and  fshennen,  quite  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  warlike  weapons,  and  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  were  ship- 
owners and  ship  captains  who  had  neither  had  experience  in  the  management 
of  artillery,  nor  in  the  use  of  small  arms.  The  militia  oStcers  were  recruited 
from  the  merchant's  desk  and  the  plough,  so  they  had  yet  to  learn  the  art  of 
war.  The  lesson  they  received  may  have  helped  them  to  train  their  children 
to  be  trae  and  gallant  soldiers  as  they  afterwards  proved  themselves,  both  in 
helping  the  motherland  in  her  wars  with  Canada,  and  in  their  own  successful 
blow  for  independence.  This  fleet,  with  its  untutored  warriors,  sailed  from 
Nantasket  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1690,  followed  by  prayers  for  success  from 
the  pulpit  of  every  church  and  the  hearth  of  every  home  in  New  England. 

What  was  now  the  state  of  the  French  colonists  and  what  had  Hiey  been 
doing  all  this  time?  They  had  long  been  struggling  against  the  continual 
attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians.  The  outlying  villages  coald  never  feel 
perfectly  at  rest,  and  the  inhabitants  were  often  aroused  by  the  terrible 
whoops  of  the  painted  savages,  or  by  the  shrieks  of  some  of  their  dying 
friendo.      Tidings  of  farmers  slain  and  houses  plundered  and  burnt  wer« 
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constantly  being  brought  into  the  fort&  This  weakened  and  depressed  the 
French  colonists,  and  Frontenac,  the  energetic  old  Governor,  determined  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  Sncceed  he  did,  but 
not  without  difficulty.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  lay  aside  bis  dignity  and  join 
them  iu  one  of  their  warlike  dances,  outdoing  the  most  energetic  of  the  red 
men  in  their  own  sport,  much  to  their  amusement  and  admiration. 

Frontenac's  success  in  treating  with  the  Indian!  and  die  success  of  the 
three  war-parties  had  for  the  time  made  Uie  colonists  feel  much  safer  than 
they  had  done  for  years.  France  was  now  embroiled  in  a  European  war ; 
and,  like  England,  could  render  no  assistance  to  her  offspring ;  so  the  two 
colonies  were  left  to  fight  it  out  alone  on  the  American  continent.  If  there 
was  any  advantage  the  English  had  the  best  prospects,  both  in  numbers  and 
resources,  but  an  invading  army  fighting  in  a  foreign  land  has  not  the 
inspiration  of  that  which  is  defending  hearth  and  home.  This  fact  perhaps 
made  up  for  the  difference  in  numbers.  Then,  too,  the  French  had  been  more 
constantly  engaged  in  war  and  this  had  given  their  soldiers  the  experience  of 


Scarcely  had  Montreal  rejoiced  over  the  news  that  Winthrop  and  Schuyler 
bad  retired  to  Albany  when  Frontenac,  at  Montreal,  was  informed  that  a  fleet 
was  advancing  on  Quebec.  At  first  he  could  scarcely  believe  it,  but  his  doubts 
were  dispelled  when  he  learned  that  an  Indian  had  brought  the  tidings  all  the 
way  from  the  shores  of  Maine.  This  Indian,  an  Abenaqui,  discovered  from  a 
woman  captured  by  his  tribe  that  a  large  fleet  had  shortly  before  left  Boston 
for  Quehea  Being  friendly  to  the  French  he  determined  to  warn  them  of  the 
impending  danger.  There  was  but  one  way  of  doing  this,  and  that  was  by 
speeding  on  foot  across  the  coimtry  from  bis  Abenaqui  home  to  Quebec 

As  the  danger  threatening  Montreal  was  removed,  Frontenac,  tiie  hope 
of  the  Canadians,  at  once  started  for  Quebec,  and  on  the  way  met  a  messenger 
sent  by  his  lieutenant,  Frevost,  to  warn  him  that  the  fleet  was  reported  at 
Tadouaac  Frontenac,  before  leaving  Montreal  had  ordered  two  hundred 
men  to  follow  him  speedily  to  Quebec,  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
nearness  of  the  enemy  he  at  once  sent  back  an  order  to  De  Callifires,  Governor 
of  Montreal,  to  hurry  on  to  Quebec  with  all  the  men  he  could  collect 
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With  all  poaaible  speed  he  pushed  his  way  to  the  rescue,  eager  to  reach 
the  rocky  fortress  before  the  foe,  and  on  his  way  he  ordered  the  commanders 
of  the  various  forts  to  send  on  their  men  after  him.  To  his  delight  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  destination  before  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels  could 
be  seen  from  the  citadel.  When  the  anxious  watchers  in  Quebec  saw  him 
approaching  their  hearts  beat  with  renewed  hope,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  shore  he  was  met  with  a  royal  welcome ;  the  warm-hearted 
Frenchmen,  forgetting  their  usual  outburst  "  Vioe  U  Roi"  met  him  with 
"  Vive  le  FroTitmac"  and  showed  their  joy  by  a  most  boisterous  salute. 
As  the  grey-haired  old  warrior  toiled  up  Mountain  Street — the  steep  path 
leading  from  the  lower  town  to  the  upper  town — he  felt  the  youthful  blood 
surge  through  his  veins,  and  as  he  thought  of  the  threatened  attempt  to  storm 
Quebec — his  Quebec —  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  lips  were  firmly  pressed 
together  with  the  determination  to  leave  his  bones  on  the  rocky  heights  before 
he  would  permit  the  Flewr-de-lis  to  be  lowered  before  the  Union  Jack  of  bated 
England. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  With  the  greatest  alacrity  he  at  once 
began  examining  the  fortifications.  Prevost,  although  he  had  heard  of  the 
approaching  fieet  but  a  short  time  before,  had  everything  fairly  well  secured. 
The  city  gales  had  large  beams  strung  across  them,  and  were  barricaded  with 
casks  of  earth  ;  palisades  had  been  erected  along  the  St.  Charles ;  extensive 
entrenchments  had  been  thrown  up,  and  from  every  available  point  the 
black-lipped  tuinnon  loomed  over  the  river.  Frontenac  was  much  pleased 
with  the  work  done,  and  in  two  days  afler  his  arrival  had  everything  in 
readiness  to  meet  his  foes  with  a  strong  resistance. 

But  what  had  Phips  been  doing  while  Frontenac  was  thus  employed? 
He  had  now  been  in  the  St.  Lawrence  for  some  days,  whereas  the  run  from 
Tadousac  to  Quebec  should  have  taken  but  a  day  or  two.  With  great  lack  of 
foresight  the  fleet  had  left  Boston  without  anyone  on  board  who  knew  the 
Gulf  or  River  Bi.  Lawrence,  and  so  they  had  literally  to  feel  their  way  along 
it  with  the  lead,  thus  giving  the  French  ample  time  to  strengthen  their 
fortificatioDa  and  crowd  in  men  from  other  forts  for  their  protection.  Besides 
this  great  slowness  of  movement,  from  ignorance  of  the  channel,  Phips  wasted 
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maoh  time  in  holding  ooaiu^Is  of  war  and  in  forming  and  isming  rules  for 
the  government  of  his  men.  Had  he  reached  Quebec  at  the  right  time,  he 
would  have,  had  a  very  easy  taafe  to  take  it,  as  he  had  learned  from  a 
Frenchman  captured  on  the  way.  For  at-  the  time  when  he  arrived  at 
Tadouaac,  Quebec  was  garrisoned  with  but  two  hundred  men ;  and,  besides 
being  badly  fortified,  its  cannon  were  nearly  all  dismounted.  His  enforced 
delay,  however,  gave  the  French  time  to  work  a  transformation ;  and  now, 
when  he  had  anticipated  that  everything  would  be  easy  he  had  to  face  an 
energetic  host,  a  well  fortified  rock,  and,  above  all,  the  brave  old  warrior 
Frontenac,  who  pat  life  and  energy  into  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact 

Slowly,  but  surely  the  fleet  advanced;  frequently  harassed  by  the 
skirmishing  attacks  of  the  villagers  who,  at  every  opportunity,  showed  their 
loyal^  to  France  by  shouldering  their  guns  and  giving  the  foe  a  paasing  shot. 
Even  the  priests  in  some  of  the  villages  closed  their  missals  and  handled  the 
gun  to  good  effect.  Sometimes  the  ships  were  compelled  to  turn  out  of  their 
course  by  coming  in  contact  with  some  unseen  shoal  or  reef.  At  last  they 
came  in  sight  of  Quebec,  and  vessel  after  vessel  dropped  anchor  in  the  basin 
just  below  the  grand  old  rock.  The  sailnrs  and  rustic  soldiers  were  filled 
with  misgivings  as  they  gazed  at  the  frowning  heights  and  saw  everywhere 
preparations  to  resist  them.  They  began  to  think  that  perhaps  their  prisoner 
had  deceived  them,  and  even  the  sanguine  Phips,  as  he  looked  up  to  the  Flma--de- 
iMstaunchly  waving  its  white  folds  over  the  ChS,teau  St  Louis  on  the  summit  of 
the  cliff,  felt  his  hopes  fall  many  degrees.  At  any  rate  he  saw  that  the  French 
did  not  lower  their  flag  at  his  approach.  However,  he  had  succeeded  once 
before,  at  Port  Boyal,  by  a  request  to  surrender,  and  bo  he  determined  to  try 
to  get  into  the  citadel  without  waste  of  powder  or  loss  of  men.  He  had  the 
wrong  man  to  deal  with.  Frontenac  had  struggled  long  to  keep  tiie  French 
colony  together  despite  the  biting  colds  of  the  Canadian  winter — eo  hard  upon 
the  pleasure-loving  French  nature — and  the  constant  attacks  of  brutal 
savages  ;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  surrender  at  the  request  of  ^r  William 
Phipa. 
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Shortly  after  the  fleet  had  anchored,  Phips  despatched  an  ofBcer  under  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Frontenae.  As  soon  as  the  hoat  touched  shore  the  officer  was 
blind-folded  and  led  to  the  chief  The  French  did  all  in  their  power  to 
impress  him  with  their  strength,  leading  him  over  a  very  drcuitous  route, 
and  dragging  him  over  barricade  after  barricade,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
mirth-loving  inhabitants,  ready  to  enjoy  a  good  practical  joke  even  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  As  he  passed  through  the  garrison  the  soldiers  nfade  as  much 
noise  as  possible  by  clash  of  weapons  and  heavy  tramp  of  feet ;  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  council  chamber  he  was  ready  to  tell  his  comrades  a 
very  diflerent  tale  from  ihe  one  they  had  heard  from  tJie  prisoner.  When  he 
was  ushered  into  the  council  chamber,  men  iu  uniforms  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver  lace  met  his  unbandaged  gaze,  and  (he  haughty  expression  of  their 
&ces  made  him  feel  ill  at  ease. 

At  last  he  found  strength  enough  to  give  PhipB*  letter  to  Frontenae, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  read  aloud  in  French  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  letter 
was  a  brief  demand  for  an  unconditional  surrender.  Silently  the  assembled 
French  officers  listened  with  an  expression  of  growing  rage  on  their 
countenances,  as  they  heard  themselves  reviled  and  their  possessions 
demanded  in  die  name  of  King  William  and  Mary.  The  closing  paragraph 
ran :  "  Your  answer  positive  in  an  hour,  returned  by  your  own  trumpet,  with 
the  return  of  mine,  is  required  upon  the  peril  that  will  ensue." 

The  very  mention  of  the  names — William  and  Marj' — so  hated  by 
Frenchmen  of  that  time,  made  Frontenac's  blood  boil,  and  when  the  English 
envoy  handed  him  his  watch,  stating  that  as  it  was  then  ten  o'clock  Sir 
William  Fhipa  would  expect  his  reply  by  eleven,  he  burst  into  passionate 
words  of  indignation. 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  so  long.  Tell  your  general  that  I  do  not 
recognize  King  William ;  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ao  styles 
himself,  is  a  usurper  who  has  violated  the  most  sacred  laws  of  blood,  in 
attempting  to  dethrone  hia  father-in-law.  I  know  no  King  of  England  but 
King  James.  Your  general  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  hostilities  which 
he  says  the  French  have  carried  on  in  Massachusetts  ;  for,  as  the  king,  my 
master,  has  taken  the  King  of  England  under  his  protection,  and  is  about  to 
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replace  him  on  hja  throne  by  force  of  amiB,  he  might  have  expected  that  Hia 
Mfyesty  would  order  me  to  make  war  upon  a  people  who  have  rehelled  against 
their  lawful  prince.  Even  if  your  general  offered  me  conditiona  a  little  more 
gracious,  and  if  I  had  a  mind  to  accept  them,  does  he  suppose  that  these 
brave  gentlemen"  (his  councillors)  "  would  give  their  consent  and  advise  me 
to  trust  a  man  who  broke  his  agreement  with  the  governor  of  Port  Royal,  or 
a  rebel  who  has  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  king,  to  follow  a  prince  who  pretends  to 
be  the  liberator  of  England  and  the  defender  of  the  faith,  and  yet  destroys  the 
laws  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom  and  overthrows  its  religion?  The  divine 
justice  which  your  general  invokes  in  his  letter  will  not  fail  to  punish  such 
acts  severely  I" 

The  envoy  stood  silent  and  trembling  for  a  few  moments  after  Frontenac 
had  ceased  speaking  and  them  timorously  requested  the  French  Governor  to 
write  his  reply  to  Phips. 

"  No  I "  burst  forth  the  haughty  old  governor,  "  I  will  answer  your 
general  only  by  the  mouths  of  my  cannon,  that  he  may  learn  that  a  man  lik« 
me  is  not  to  be  summoned  after  this  fashion.  Let  him  do  bis  best  and  I  will 
do  mine  I " 

After  these  words  the  envoy  was  blind-folded  and  led  back  to  the  boat 
awaiting  him.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  admiral's  ship  he  related  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  Frontenac ;  and,  moreover,  filled  Phips  find 
his  officers  with  very  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  strength  of  the  defences,  which 
he  knew  only  from  the  rough  experience  he  had  had  in  his  blind  passage 
through  them,  and  the  warlike  sounds  that  had  saluted  his  ears. 

Just  03  the  twilight  was  fading  into  darkness,  joyous  shoute  blended  with 
the  frequent  firing  of  distant  but  approaching  guns,  as  though  of  a  jubilant 
people,  were  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  English.  The  whole  city  seemed 
roused.  Men,  women,  and  children  could  be  heard  shouting  for  joy,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  was  passed  from  lip  to  lip  on  board  the  fleet,  and  many 
faces  blanched  as  they  heard  the  tumult  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

Granville,  their  prisoner,  at  once  guessed  at  the  truth.  He  knew  the 
upper  country  had  been  alarmed  and  that  probably  the  tumult  betokened 
the  arrival  of  forces  from  Three  Kivers,  Montreal  and  other  points  along  th« 
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St  Lawrence,  filling  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  with  joy  and  hope.  It  was 
even  bo.  De  Calli^res,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  had  not  been  idle,  but,  by 
forced  marches,  had  brought  every  available  man  to  Frontenac's  assistance. 

After  another  day's  delay  on  the  part  of  Phips,  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather,  the  siege  of  Quebec  b^an  in  earnest.  Major  Walley  landed  with 
about  thirteen  hundred  men  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles.  Frontenac, 
owing  to  his  increased  numbers,  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
landing  of  the  troops  and  did  not  oppose  them  until  they  had  formed  on  the 
muddy  banks  of  the  river.  But  as  soon  as  they  attempted  to  advance 
French  sharpshooters  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  from  sheltered  poeitioDa 

This  was  unexpected  by  the  English,  and  threw  them  into  disorder ; 
however,  after  a  short  baptism  of  fire,  they  showed  the  stem  front  that 
Englishmen  have  always  opposed  to  danger,  and  calmly  waited  th«r 
commander's  order  to  charge  the  enemy  out  of  their  position.  At  last  they 
received  the  command,  and,  with  the  impetuous  daring  of  the  Briton,  rushed 
on  the  enemy's  position — ^visible  only  hy  the  pu£EB  of  smoke  risii^  from 
behind  trees  and  rocks. 

Shot  after  shot  was  poured  into  their  ranks  as  they  advanced,  but  nothing 
daunted,  they  continued  their  charge  until  the  French  turned  and  fled. 
When  they  had  reached  a  safe  distance  they  halted,  took  shelter,  and  renewed 
the  attack.  Walley,  seeing  it  would  be  useless  to  charge  them  again,  called 
back  his  men  and  encamped.  He  had  suffered  great  loss  of  men,  and  was 
moreover  disheartened  hy  seeing  how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  anything  from 
the  landward  side. 

While  Walley  was  doing  his  poor  best  on  land,  Phips  dropped  down 
in  front  of  the  citadel  and  began  bombarding  it  A  steady  fire  of  cannon 
was  kept  up  from  both  the  fleet  and  the  rock,  without  doing  much  harm  to 
either  party,  until  darlaieas  came  on,  when  Uie  firing  ceased  only  to  be  begun 
next  morning.    ' 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fight  the  boldness  of  the  English  gave  their 
foee  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  work.  The  French  gunners  were  experienced 
soldiers,  who  had  been  through  more  than  one  campaign ;  many  indeed 
having  learned  their  militaiy  tactics  in  old  France.     8ainte-H61^e,  who  had 
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ao  distinguished  himself  in  the  march  on  Schenectady,  took  charge  of  one  of 
the  gans  that  played  on  the  admiral's  ship,  and  made  almost  every  shot  tell. 
All  over  the  fleet  torn  sails  and  falling  spars  told  how  effectiTe  was  the 
answer  fix>m  the  "  cannon-raouths  "  that  Frontenac  had  spoken  of.  A  lucky 
shot  carried  away  the  flag  of  the  admiral's  ship  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
French. 

The  English  guns  were  not  doing  anything  like  the  work  of  their 
opponenta  The  soldiers,  at  any  time  poor  marksmen,  were  exceptionally  so 
under  this  heavy  fire,  and  many  of  their  shots  fell  harmlessly  in  the  waler, 
or,  striking  the  cliff,  rolled  back  in  seeming  derision.  The  expedition  set  olT 
ill-supplied  with  powder,  and  now  the  effect  of  it  was  felt  The  gunners  were 
given  but  scanty  supplies,  and  had  \o  use  them  with  the  utmost  care ;  ao 
much  so  that  many  of  the  balls  did  not  pierce  the  housee  on  which  they 
felL     On  the  whole  the  fleet  had  done  but  little  injury  to  Quebec. 

Poor  Walley  and  his  men  had  all  this  time  been  suffering  terribly.  The 
cold  Canadian  October  weather  had  settled  down  upon  them,  and  after  thrir 
retreat,  they  were  forced  to  realize  more  and  more  the  task  they  had 
undertaken.  As  they  lay  in  camp  on  the  muddy  shore  they  passed  a  sleepless 
night  owing  to  the  intense  cold.  In  the  morning  all  about  them  seemed 
turned  to  ice,  and  their  wet  clothes  were  in  many  cases  frozen  to  the  ground. 
Shivering  they  arose,  made  another  feeble  attempt  to  advance,  only  to  be 
repulsed.  Small-pox  broke  out  among  them  cutting  off  many.  Never  was 
there  a  more  hopeless  spectacle ;  a  large  fleet  many  mllee  from  home,  wiih 
but  little  ammunition,  facing  an  insurmountable  rock,  without  any  regular 
plan  of  attack  ;  a  large  army  gathered  on  the  shore,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
next,  suffering  physically  and  tormented  by  the  constant  fire  of  sharpshooters. 

Phips,  though  not  a  man  of  good  judgment  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
the  expedition  was  a  total  failure,  and  so  decided  to  recall  Walley  and  give 
up  the  attack.  He  disliked  this  course  extremely.  He  had  proved  himself 
a  man  of  remarkable  courage,  and  as  he  paced  the  quartor-deck  of  his  vessel 
amid  the  steady  hail  of  bullets  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him. 
But  it  was  useless  to  waste  his  men  in  the  struggle ;  the  ammunitioa  was 
almost  gone,  and  before  many  days  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  bridged  with 
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ice.  Boats  were  put  ashore  and  Walley  and  his  men  rft-embarTced  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind  five  pieces  of  artillery.  An  attempt  was 
afterwards  made  to  recover  the  guns,  but  the  French  kept  up  such  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  party  detailed  for  this  doty  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  realized  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn, 
they  burst  into  shouts  of  exultation.  Cheer  after  cheer  ascended  from  the 
rocky  height,  and  amid  the  joyous  fire  of  the  guns  and  the  cheers  of  the  people, 
could  be  heard  the  name  of  their  preserver  Frontenac  Even  those  who 
hated  him  now  joined  with  the  others  In  doing  him  honor.  They  had  much, 
indeed,  to  thank  him  for.  But  for  his  prompt  action  in  ordering  the  troops 
to  hasten  into  the  fortress,  from  the  various  points  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  permitting  no  delay  in  strengthening  the  fortifications,  the  English 
would  have  found  what  they  expected — an  easy  prey.  The  French  had 
another  cause  for  rejoicing.  They  had  begun  to  fear  a  protracted  siege,  and 
as  many  frightened  refugees  had  crowded  in  from  the  surrounding  country, 
starvation  had  already  begun  to  stare  them  in  the  face. 

The  English  withdrew  behind  the  Island  of  Orleans  to  repair  their  vessels 
before  starting  on  their  homeward  voyage.  There  was  great  joy  in  Quebec 
when  it  became  known  tliat  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  and  yet 
the  joy  was  not  without  misgivings.  Three  vessels  from  old  France  were  known 
to  he  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  these  vessels  bore  provisions  and  money  tliat 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  the  colony  during  the  winter,  there  was 
great  fear  lest  the  ships  firom  New  England  should  capture  them,  but  their 
commanders  concealed  them  in  the  dark  Saguenay  and  in  due  time  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  Quebec 

The  people  now  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing.  A  procession  was 
formed  in  honor  of  France,  of  the  king,  of  the  victory,  of  Frontenac,  and  of 
the  Saints  to  whose  intercession  they  ascribed  the  victory.  A  stranger  not 
knowing  the  cause  would  have  found  it  hard  to  understand  who  was  being 
honored  where  there  were  so  many  to  honor  and  so  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  was  borne  in  derision  the  flag  that  had  been 
■hot  from  Phipa*  vesaeL  This  flag  was  afterwards  hung  in  the  cathedral, 
where  it  remained  until  1759,  when  it  was  burned  iu  tlie  conflagration  of 
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that  determined  siege  which  placed  the  Union  Jact  permanently  on  tli« 
heights  of  Quebec.  This  rejoicing  was  kept  up  all  day  long;  men,  women 
and  children  joining  in  the  many  processions;  and  when  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  faded  behind  the  hills,  a  huge  bon-fire  in  honor  of  their  white-haired 
preserver  waa  lighted  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  its  blaze  turning  the  night 
into  day.  Frontenac's  heart  was  overflowing  with  joy.  He  had  sufi'ered 
much  in  Canada,  but  this  honor  from  his  children  was,  he  felt,  a  sufficient 
reward. 

Old  France  as  well  as  New  France  rejoiced  in  Frontenac's  victory  over 
the  New  Englanders,  and  the  King  in  recognition  of  Frontenac's  good  work 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  him  a  gift  of  two  thousand 
crowns. 

Frontenac  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  repelling  the  English.  He  realized 
that  sooner  or  later  they  would  return  to  Canada  to  wipe  out,  if  possible,  the 
disgrace  of  this  reverse,  and,  as  soon  aa  the  danger  was  removed  for  the 
present,  he  set  to  work  to  make  the  country  secure  from  future  invasions. 
He  did  extensive  work  on  the  fortifications  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and 
Montreal.  He  recognized  that  while  England  remained  in  possession  of  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Canada,  the  French  colony  would  have  but  a  very 
uncertain  life.  He  looked  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  English  colonies, 
and,  with  this  end  in  view,  begged  the  king  to  send  a  squadron  to  attack 
New  York.  New  York  once  conquered,  he  believed  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  subdue  the  Puritans  of  Boston ;  but  the  king  needed  his  troops 
and  ships  in  Europe  and  could  not  spare  any  vessels  to  attack  New  York. 

The  successes  of  the  Iroquois  under  the  administrations  of  Le  Barre  and 
Denonville  had  made  them  exceedingly  hold,  and,  despite  the  reverence  and 
fear  they  had  for  Frontenac,  they  continued  to  make  raids  on  the  French 
settlers  in  the  out-lying  districts  and  on  the  Indian  allies  in  the  western  part 
of  Canada.  This  warfare  irritated  Frontenac  and  on  several  occasions  he 
took  vengeance  on  the  Iroquois  captives  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  waa  not 
aboTO  the  barbarity  of  bis  age  and  ordered  two  of  these  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  handed  others  over  to  the  Christian  Indians  to  undergo  torture. 
It  is  hard  to  judge  him  for  these  acts.     The  brutal  mordeis  eonuuitted  by 
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the  Iroquois  on  defenseless  settlers  may  have  made  it  Qeceasary.  Even  in 
Lij©  last  century,  soldiers  of  England  in  India,  with  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore 
before  them,  were  not  less  cruel  to  the  Sepoys  than  was  Frontenac  to  the 
Iroquois.  He  determined,  however,  to  force  them  into  submission,  and  as  a 
preliminary  step  sent  a  force  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  against  the 
Mofaawka.  It  was  a  successful  expedition  and  many  of  the  enemy  were  slain 
or  captured.  The  work  of  Frontenac  soon  began  to  tell ;  the  Western 
Indians,  r^ained  their  old  confidence  in  the  French,  and  just  at  a  time  when 
the  inhabitants  were  despairing  of  ever  regaining  their  trade  in  beaver-skins 
with  the  Indians,  a  fleet  of  several  hundred  canoes  laden  with  fuis  arrived  at 
MontreEil,  and  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Frontenac  realized  that  he  had 
not  only  saved  the  country  with  the  sword,  but  had  re-established  the  trade 
which  was  the  life  of  the  colony. 

There  was  for  a  time  comparative  peace  in  the  colony,  and  with  it  the  old 
quarrels  between  Frontenac  and  the  Intendant,  and  Frontenac  and  the  clergy 
b^an  afresh.  Frontenac  recognized  that  the  English  were  the  chief  factor  in 
keeping  the  Iroquois  inimical  to  the  French.  He  was  in  constant  dread  of 
Iroquois  attack  and  determined  to  make  one  mighty  effort  to  force  them  into 
submission,  or  to  destroy  them.  He  begged  the  home  government  to  send 
him  more  troops,  but  the  home  government,  apparently,  could  spare  but  a 
scanty  three  hundred.  He,  however,  decided  once  more  to  raid  the  Iroquois  ■ 
oountiy  and  this  time  on  an  extensive  scale.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
expedition  he  had  projected  he  made  up  his  mind  to  re-establish  Fort 
Frontenac  to  serve  as  a  base  of  attack. 

His  enemies  in  New  France  dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  this  fort 
They  believed  that  Frontenac's  desire  to  have  it  garrisoned  once  more  was 
not  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  that  it  might  serve  as  a  great  station 
for  the  fur  trade  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  Intendant  Champigny  led 
the  opposition  and  carried  the  quarrel  to  the  home  government.  A  letter 
was  sent  from  France  forbidding  the  re-establishment  of  Fort  Frontenac,  but 
ihe  wUy  governor  had  anticipated  the  order  and  before  its  arrival  had  sent 
seven  hundred  men  to  garrison  the  place.  The  Intendant  demanded  that 
they  should  be  withdrawn,  but  Frontenac,  despite  the  king's  order,  refused 
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to  comply.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  Iroquois  expedition  and  he  would 
permit  nothing  to  turn  him  aside  frara  it.  He  knew  that  tlie  king  would  be 
angry  with  him  for  disobeying  the  order,  but  he  believed  that  a  great  victory 
over  the  king's  enemies  would  cause  his  act  to  he  overlooked,  and  so  collecting 
twenty-two  hundred  men  he  advanced  into  the  Iroquois  country.  The 
inhabitants  fled  before  him  and  when  his  troops  reached  Onondaga  they 
found  it  deserted  and  burned  to  the  ground.  They  destroyed  the  maize  crop 
and  the  stores  of  grain  as  Denonville  had  done,  forced  the  Oneidas  to  humbly 
submit  to  them,  and  then  returned  to  Canada.  Few  of  the  Indians  were  pat 
to  death  by  the  sword,  but  their  country  was  laid  wasto  and  their  crops 
destroyed,  and  Frontenac  was  of  the  opinion  they  would  be  starved  into 
submission.  The  expedition  was  not  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  but  he 
managed  to  make  the  king  believe  that  it  was  a  great  triumph,  and  his 
sovereign  not  only  foi^aye  him,  but  honored  him  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Military  Order  of  St.  Louis. 

Once  back  in  Quebec  the  old  quarrels  began  again.  Frontenac  desired 
to  hold  the  north-western  country  for  the  French,  and  for  this  end  thought 
that  the  trading  posts  should  be  strongly  fortified  and  well  garrisoned,  but 
Champigny  and  the  Jesuits  thought  otherwise ;  they  believed  that  all  troops 
and  traders  should  remain  in  the  settled  communities,  and  that  the  Indians 
should  be  forced  to  bring  their  furs  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Frontenac  was 
suspected  of  favoring  the  out-lying  stations  for  seltish  reasons,  and  the  king 
was  induced  to  order  the  abandonment  of  all  such  positiona  But  it  was 
recognized  in  ibe  colony  that  Frontenac's  policy  was  the  true  one,  and  the 
king's  order  never  took  effect. 

Trade  had  increased,  prosperity  had  come  to  the  colony  and  the  Iroquois 
had  become  more  docile,  and  Frontenac  had  now  time  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  English,  but  just  when  affairs  were  at  this  stage  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
was  signed,  and  war  between  the  French  and  English  ceased. 

However,  it  had  not  altogether  ceased  in  America.  New  York  and  New 
France  both  claimed  the  Iroquois  as  subjects.  Frontenac  declared  that  if 
they  did  not  come  to  him  to  conclude  peace  he  would  compel  them  to  do  so. 
On  learning  this  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  Governor  of  New  York,  wrote  to  him 
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that  he  had  sent  arms  to  the  Iroqnoie,  ordering  them  to  defend  themselves  if 
attacked  hy  the  French,  and  added  that  he  would  send  soldiers  to  their  aid  if 


Frontenao  was  now  an  old  man.  He  bad  hut  few  weeks  to  lire,  hut  he 
replied  to  Bellomont  with  all  his  old-time  fire  and  energy.  "  I  am 
determined,"  he  wrote,  "  to  pursue  my  course  without  flinching,  and  I  request 
you  not  to  thwart  me  by  efforts  which  will  prove  useless.  All  the  protection 
and  aid  that  you  have  given,  and  will  continue  to  give,  the  Iroquois,  against 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  will  not  cause  me  much  alarm,  nor  make  me  change 
my  plans,  hut  rather  engage  me  to  pursue  them  still  more." 

These  vigorous  words  were  written  in  August,  1698.  In  November 
Frontenac  was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  passed  peacefully  away.  He  was  deeply  lamented 
in  the  colony;  all  classes  alike  mourned  bis  death,  even  his  enemies  forgot  his 
faults  and  many  of  them  recognized  that  the  country  had  sustained  au 
irreparable  loss.  Among  these  was  his  old  opponent  Cbampigny,  the 
Intendant,  and  Champigny's  wife.  Frontenac  seems  to  have  completely 
foi^ven  the  Intendant,  although  they  had  been  such  hitter  enemies.  To  show 
that  he  held  no  spite  he  bequeathed  to  Cbampigny  a  valuable  crucifix  and  to 
Madame  de  Cbampigny  a  reliquary  which  he  esteemed  very  highly.  After 
his  death  Cbampigny  wrote  to  the  court  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
Frontenac's  character. 

But  there  were  others  who  hated  him  even  in  death,  who  could  only  see 
in  him  a  man  possessed  of  extravagant  pretensions,  who  believed  him  a 
political  quack  and  declared  that  he  never  acted  save  in  his  own  interests. 
They  did  not  understand  the  dual  character  of  Frontenac.  Selfish  he  was,  it 
is  true,  hut  at  the  same  time  no  man  was  ever  more  loyal  to  his  country.  He 
loved  Old  France  and  New  France,  and  although  he  used  his  high  oEGce  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  he  did  it  that  he  might  have  the  power  that  wealth 
gives,  and  that  power  he  had  ever  hoped  to  use  for  the  building  up  of  the  great 
empire  he  conceived  when  he  first  looked  upon  the  rocky  fortress  of  Qnehea 
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aUNBRAI,  JAMS3   WOLFl. 

Wolfe's  Birthplace— A  Soldier  from  hia  Cradle— Joins  the  lath  Re^lmetit  at  Pool- Wolfe'a 
Geneial  Appearance — His  Militai;  Life  in  PlanderB — Opeiadng  Against  Prince  ClurUs 
Edward  in  Scotland— At  Culloden  Uoor— In  Love  with  Miss  lAwaon— Hi»  Bfforts  to 
Cnltivate  His  Mind— Attracted  Towards  America— Distinguish^  Himself  at  the  Siege  at 
Rochefoit — Joins  Bxpedition  Against  I^niaburg — A  Poor  Sailor — The  Strength  of  the 
*■  Dimkirk  of  America  " — Wolfe  Leads  the  Landing  Pailj  at  Louisbnig — Siege  of  the 
Strong  Poitieas — Its  Snnender — Wolfe  Anxiona  to  Attack  Quebec  at  once — Sails  for 
Bngtand — Fighting  Disease — Appointed  to  Lead  the  Expedition  Against  Qnebec — Sails  for 
America — The  Death-Struggle  between  the  French  and  English  in  America  About  Ut 
Begin— Montcalm  a  Worthy  Opponent  of  Wolfe — The  English  Fleet  Reaches  Qnebec— 
Attempts  to  Destroy  It  with  Pire-Ships — Wolfe's  Efforts  to  Capture  Quebec  Uusuccessfnl — 
The  French  Confident  of  Holding  Out  Till  Wintct^Wolfe  Prostrated  by  Disease- 
Determined  to  Gain  the  Pluns  above  the  City— Wolfe's  Heart  Preaage*  Death— Scales  the 
Cliff— Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham— The  Death  of  Wolfe— The  Daath  of  Moncalm— The 
British  Troops  Uarch  Into  Quebec— Amid  Her  Rejoicing  England  Mourns  for  Wolf^- 
Conquest  of  Canada  Make*  Revolutionary  War  Possible— Wolfe's  Body  Taken  to  Bnglaad. 

IN  the  littls  oat  of  the  way  village  of  Westerham  in  Kent,  on  Jannatj: 
2,  1727,  a  man  c^\A  was  bom,  who  was  to  become  known  to  the  world 

•a  the  man  who  finally  cniahed  Preucb  power  on  the  North  American 
Continent  No  doubt  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  conquest  of  the  French  by 
the  English  io  America,  but  the  energy,  the  skill,  and  bravery  of  Wolfo 
hastened  the  conquest. 

James  Wolfe  was  of  a  military  family  and  early  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  military  affairs ;  in  fact,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  was  a  soldier 
from  hia  cradle.  In  1740,  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  he  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  accompany  his  father,  who  was  Adjutant-General  to  the 
expedition  against  Cartagena.  His  mother  was  greatly  opposed  to  having 
ber  delicate  youug  son  go  on  such  a  perilous  expedition,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  persuaded  his  father  into  granting  his  request.  Fortunately,  no  doubt, 
sickness  prevented    him  at    the    la^it    iiioinctit    from    realizing  his  hope. 
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Doubtless  had  he  gone,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  perished  in  that 
ilUfated  expedition. 

During  the  Christmas  season  of  1741,  while  visiting  at  Sqaeiryea,  h« 
received  a  commission  appointing  him  to  his  father's  regiment  of  marines. 
On  the  spot  in  the  garden  where  this  precious  documeat  was  handed  to  him 
a  column  surmounted  by  an  urn  has  been  erected  to  his  heroic  memory.  In 
April,  1742,  he  was  exchanged  to  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  Foot, — a  lucky 
change,  as  Wolfe  was  about  the  poorest  sailor  imaginable  and  suffered  from 
sea-sickness  the  moment  a  boat  he  was  in  began  to  rock. 

Although  Wolfe  was  such  an  ardent  soldier  he  had  very  little  of  the 
military  man  in  bis  appearance.  He  was  tall  and  lanky,  sickly  in  appearance, 
with  a  colorless  face  and  decidedly  red  hair  ;  his  forehead  and  chin  receded 
"inpleasantly^  and  his  nose  was  slightly  turned  up,  but  his  splendid  eyes  and 
firm  mouth  redeemed  his  features  and  showed  on  a  second  glance  that  be  was 
a  man  possessed  of  a  strong  will  and  keen  intelligence. 

He  began  his  active  military  life  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1742.  Here 
he  found  soldiering  anything  but  pleasant  and  the  only  active  engagements 
be  experienced  wore  those  between  the  soldiers  and  the  burghers  of  Ghent. 
But  the  army  of  Austria  and  England  was  to  see  fighting  of  a  difierent  kind. 
Wolfe  was  about  to  learn  what  soldiering,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
meant.  From  Ghent  his  regiment  marched  to  the  Rhine,  over  di£Bcult  roads 
and  with  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food.  Wolfe  was  at  this  time  but  sixteen 
years  old,  and  yet  seems  to  have  impressed  himself  so  much  upon  the 
authorities  that  he  was  appointed  acting-adjutant  to  his  regiment.  He  was 
present  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Dettingeu  and  played  in  it  a  gallant  part. 
Hia  younger  brother,  "  Ned,"  was  in  the  same  fight  and  Wolfe's  only  alarm 
seems  to  have  been  for  his  brother's  welfare.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this 
battle  and  showed  himself,  even  at  that  early  age,  an  excellent  military  critic 
with  a  keen  eye  for  the  complicated  movements  of  a  great  battle.  In  this 
fight  he  had  several  narrow  escapes.  On  one  occasion  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  he  was  thrown  heavily,  but  he  came  out  of  the  battle  with 
only  a  few  bruises.  The  good  work  he  did  at  Dettingen  was  racognized,  and  he 
vm  promoted  t*  a  lieutenancy  sad  commiesioQed  as  adjutant 
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After  the  battle  of  Dettingen  the  Twelfth  Regiment  for  a  time  saw  no 
more  active  fighting  but  lay  idle  in  the  low  countries.  However,  Wolfe 
seema  to  have  been  doing  good  work,  and  in  1744,  got  hia  captaincy  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Foot  By  this  change  he  missed  being 
present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  where  his  old  regiment  lost  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  officers  and  men. 

His  next  field  of  active  operation  was  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland  where  his  regiment  was  sent  as  one  of  the  army  opposing  Prince 
Charles  Edward.  He  was  present  as  brigade-major  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
and  in  this  fight  learned  to  appreciate  the  prowess  of  the  Highland  soldiers. 
So  critical  was  the  situation  in  the  north  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
probably  the  best  soldier  of  his  time,  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  forces 
operating  in  Scotland.  At  OuUoden  Moor  Wolfe  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight ;  his  regiment,  Barrels — as  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Foot  was  called — 
suffering  very  heavily,  more  so  than  any  other  regiment  engaged.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  field  Wolfe  was  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  shoot  a 
wounded  Highlander  who  had  looked  insolently  at  his  highness, — but  Wolfe 
replied  with  the  words  :  "  My  commission  is  at  Your  Highness'  disposal,  but 
I  never  can  consent  to  become  an  executioner."  If  this  atory  is  true  the 
Duke  of  Cumberiand  thought  none  the  less  of  young  Wolfe  for  his 
independence  and  continued  to  the  end  to  be  his  firm  supporter. 

For  a  time  Wolfe  remained  in  the  Highlands  helping  to  so  subdue  the 
rebel  Highlanders  that  there  would  never  again  be  any  danger  of  a  rising 
against  the  government  in  Scotland. 

His  regiment  was  next  moved  to  Flanders  where  he  fought  against 
Saxe.  In  November,  1747,  he  was  back  in  England  enjoying  a  much 
needed  rest.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ;  however,  he  was  not  to  have  mach 
time  for  love-making.  His  work  was  still  appreciated  l^  the  government 
and  he  was  appointed  mt^or  of  the  20th  Regiment  and  accompanied 
the  regiment  to  Scotland.  As  the  colonel  of  his  regiment  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  about  this  time,  Wolfe  had  full  command 
aud     proved     himself   a    most    efficient    commanding    officer.      He    was 
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statdoaed  at  Sterling  for  a  time  and  spent  here  and  likewise  at  other  places  in 
Scotland  what  waa  probably  tbe  most  dreary  season  of  his  life.  He  was 
much  in  love  and  separated  from  tbe  fair  one ;  he  was  yearning  for  active 
service,  and  the  sickness  which  was  to  cost  him  so  much  sufiering  before 
Quebec  was  rapidly  undermining  his  constitution.  But  his  mental  and 
physical  depression  seemed  only  to  make  him  more  energetic,  and  when  his 
regiment  was  moved  to  Glasgow,  he  bought  books  and  engaged  tutors  and 
industriously  employed  his  spare  moments  at  the  study  of  Latin  and 
mathematics.  He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1750,  having 
risen  by  ability  in  an  age  when  positions  in  tbe  army  were  usually  given  to 
court  favorites.  He  remained  for  several  years  in  Scotland,  and  dreary  years 
they  were.  His  enthusiastic  military  nature  was  all  the  while  hungry  for 
battles  and  "the  path  of  glory." 

The  critical  situation  in  America  between  the  French  and  English 
colonists  made  him  turn  bis  thoughts  to  that  great  new  land,  and  he 
hoped  for  active  service  there.  He  was,  indeed,  to  have  accompanied 
Braddock  on  that  general's  staff,  hut  for  some  reason  the  appointment  was 
changed.  He  was  greatiy  shocked  when  ho  heard  of  Braddock's  reverse  in 
the  wilderness ;  and  when  he  learned  the  details  exclaimed  in  anger,  "  that 
the  cowardice  of  the  men  exceeded  the  ignorance  of  the  general."  This  has 
long  been  the  general  opinion  with  regard  to  Braddock's  expedition,  but  a 
full  knowledge  of  that  reverse  proves  it  no  worse  than  many  that  the 
British  army  has  suffered  in  the  late  Boer  war,  and  indeed  it  was  no 
worse  than  the  attack  made  by  Wolfe  against  the  French  intrenchments 
on  the  Beauport  shore  during  tbe  early  stages  of  tbe  great  siege  of  Quebec. 
Wolfe's  next  chance  to  distinguish  himself  was  in  the  expedition  sent  out 
for  the  destruction  of  Rochefort.  He  sailed  from  England  on  the  "  Eamillies  " 
and  when  the  fleet  reached  its  destination  he  waa  one  of  the  first  to  propose  a 
plan  of  attack.  He  made  a  careful  reconnaissance  and  felt  confident  that  his 
plan  would  succeed,  but  those  in  command  of  the  expedition  had  not  the  energy 
to  carry  it  out.  The  expedition  proved  a  hopeless  failure  and  returned  to 
England  without  accomplishing  anything.  Wolfe  remarked  bitterly  wilb 
regard  to  it  that  "  we  lost  the  lucky  moment  in  war  and  were  not  able  to 
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recover  it."  These  worda  are  significant  and  are  lite  Nelson's  "  Ineky  five 
minutea  between  victory  and  defeat."  It  was  being  able  to  seize  the  moment 
that  won  Loaisburg  for  the  English,  that  landed  the  English  troops  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  that  defeated  Montcalm's  army  before  the  walla  of 
Quebec.  One  man  alone  seems  to  have  gained  lustre  by  the  Kochefort 
expedition.  Shortly  after  its  ignominious  return  Wolfe  received  a  colonel's 
commission  and  won  admiring  words  from  the  great  Pitt 

On  January  6,  1758,  Wolfe  was  called  to  London,  and  was  here  offered 
a  brigadierahip  in  the  army  which  was  to  be  sent  to  America  to  recapture 
Cape  Breton  from  the  French.  The  young  officer  was  Pitt's  choice,  and  he 
received  the  appointment  over  the  heads  of  many  older  and  more  experienced 
soldiers.  After  all  the  failure  of  the  Rochefort  expedition  was  to  be  a  blessing, 
bat  for  it  Wolfe  might  never  have  been  sent  to  America,  and  the  history  of 
Louiaburg  and  Quebec  might  have  been  altogether  different. 

The  army  now  being  sent  to  America  had  for  its  ultimate  object  the 
driving  of  the  French  from  the  North  American  continent  For  this  purpose 
two  important  strongholds,  the  strongest  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
Gibraltar,  Louishurg  and  Quebec,  would  have  to  he  captured.  Quebec  was, 
of  course,  the  great  centre  of  civil  and  military  Ufe  in  North  America,  but 
Louisbui^  would  first  have  to  he  dealt  with.  That  strong  portion  once 
captured  the  entire  strength  of  the  British  army  ooold  be  concentrated  againsit 
the  historic  rock  guarding  the  St  Lawrence. 

For  this  expedition  Admiral  Boscawen  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
fleet  and  General  Amherst  in  command  of  the  army.  There  were  to  be  three 
brigadiers  on  this  expedition  ;  Lawrence  and  Whitmore  were  already  in 
America,  and  Wolfe  was  to  make  the  third,  and  although  experienced  only  in 
European  warfare  was  to  prove  the  hero  of  this  expedition. 

The  Louishurg  force  embarked  at  Portsmouth  in  February.  It  consisted 
of  about  eleven  thousand  men.  Wolfe  was  senior  officer  of  the  fleet,  but 
during  the  stormy  passage  of  nearly  three  months,  his  work  must  largely  have 
been  done  by  subordinates,  as  he  suffered  almost  continuously  from  sea-sickness. 
AW  things,  however,  have  an  end,  and  on  May  10,  Wolfe  with  forty  sail 
entered  Haliiax  harbor.     The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition  had  not 
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vet  arrived  at  thia  place,  and  the  troops  waited  here  for  nearly  three  weekd, 
but  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  the  force  set  sail  for  Louisbui^,  the 
Dunkirk  of  America.  Once  more  the  fleet  was  to  experience  storms,  and  it 
was  not  tintil  June  2,  that  the  British  vessels  arrived  off  the  strong  fortress. 

It  seemed  an  impregnable  position.  Since  it  had  been  foolishly  handed 
over  to  the  French  against  the  wishes  of  the  American  colonists,  over 
j£I,0OO,000  had  been  expended  on  the  fortress.  The  walls  surrounding  it 
were  over  one  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  garris6ned  by  three 
thousand  regulars,  and  this  force  was  augmented  by  Indians  and  militia. 
BcsideB  this  there  were  in  the  harbor  seven  line-of-battle  ships  and  five 
frigates,  and  these  added  three  thousand  sturdy  sailors  to  the  fortified 
population  of  the  place.  On  the  walls  were  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  it  was  said  that  there  were  abundant  provisions  in 
Louisborg  to  withstand  a  year's  siege. 

A  storm  was  raging  when  the  English  arrived  ofif  the  place,  and,  as  there 
was  but  little  abatement  for  five  day»,  no  landing  could  be  attempted.  It 
seemed  to  the  British  sailors  and  soldiers  that  nature  was  fighting  for  the 
French,  hut,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  sea  was  calmer,  and,  although 
the  waves  were  still  foaming  on  the  rock-bound  coast,  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  a  landing.  Wolfe  was  selected  to  lead  the  attack  and  the  main  body 
of  txoope  under  him  were  destined  for  Freshwater  cove  four  miles  west  of  the 
town-  At  dawn,  while  the  guns  of  the  fleet  thundered  against  the  French 
position,  Wolfe  with  his  flotilla  of  boats  bearing  twelve  companies  of 
Grenadiers,  a  picked  corps  of  Light  Infantry,  a  company  of  New  England 
Rangers  and  a  regiment  of  Eraser's  Highlanders  swept  shoreward.  They 
were  met  by  a  deadly  fire,  but  the  spirit  of  their  commander  had  taken 
possession  of  the  men,  and  nothing  could  check  them.  Soldiers  were  shot 
down  under  a  hail  of  bullets,  boats  were  overturned  and  a  number  of  brave 
fellows  were  drowned;  but  the  landing  party  pressed  on  and  were  soon  formed 
up  in  a  sheltered  position  on  the  beach.  Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 
the  land. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  formed  up  and  had  recovered  their  breath  after 
the  udooufl  work  of  reaching  the  ahore,  they  fixed  bayonets  and  charged  on 
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the  enemy's  position.  The  French,  seeing  themselves  likely  to  be  cnt  off  from 
the  rear,  retreated  in  haste  to  the  walls  of  Louisbarg,  sutfering  considerable 
losa  This  attack  ou  Ihe  lines  of  defence  on  the  west,  Left  the  other  end  of  the 
beach  clear  for  the  landing  of  Aiuhentt's  men.  The  whole  command  now 
advanced  and  all  the  French  troops  who  had  been  disputing  the  ground  fled 
in  haste  to  the  protection  of  Louisburg, 

For  several  days  the  ariuy  was  kept  busy  moving  the  camp  stores  and 
getting  ashore:  The  French  had  a  formidable  battery  on  Goat  Island,  which 
divided  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Amherat  saw  the  necessity  of  silencing 
this  battery  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  dispatched  Wolfe  with  twelve  hundred 
men  to  construct  a  battery  ininie.liat6ly  opposite.  The  work  was  done 
without  opposition  and  Wolfe  then  erected  a  second  battery  on  Light-House 
point  The  enemy's  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  the  batteries  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  on  this  latter  position  but  did  comparatively  little  harm.  Meanwhile  the 
British  guns  had  been  doing  most  effective  work,  and  by  the  26th  of  the 
month  Goat  Island  battery  was  silenced.  The  French  Admiral,  in  order  to 
make  the  harbor  more  secure,  on  a  dark  night  sank  half  of  his  ships  in  the 
narrow  strait  leading  into  it. 

This  preliminary  work  against  the  out-lying  positions  being  practically 
completed,  the  attention  of  the  British  was  now  turned  against  the  strong 
fortifications  of  Louisburg  itself.  The  trenches  were  pushed  forward  until  they 
came  within  reach  of  the  cannon  flanking  the  western  walls.  The  work  was 
progressing  slowly  hut  surely  and  Wolfe's  young  and  impetuous  nature 
desired  to  have  it  hastened  to  a  conclusion.  He  believed  that  Louisburg 
might  be  captured  in  time  for  the  fleet  to  move  against  Quebec  before  autumn, 
but  Amherst  thought  otherwise  and  continued  his  work  in  a  soldierly  and 
methodical  manner  knowing  that  Louisburg  would  Ml  without  s^ous  loss  to 
his  forces. 

The  fighting  went  on;  the  cannonading  from  the  British  batteries  canang 
much  destruction  of  property  and  life  within  Louishuig  while  the  British  in 
their  splendidly  constructed  trenches  suffered  but  little.  The  troops  during 
July  saw  much  fighting.  The  French  on  nomerous  occasions  made  tortie* 
from  their  strongholds  but  were  vrer  repulsed  with  loss  and  the  Britiah 
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batteries  moved  forward.  On  the  27th  ef  the  month  the  British  forces 
ancceeded  in  burning  to  the  water's  edge  three  of  the  big  French  ships  in 
the  harbor  and  the  following  day  a  portion  of  the  town  was  in  flames  and 
much  of  the  shipping  was  burned.  Two  ships  remained  intact  and  these  a 
force  of  blue  jackets  seized,  and  though  one  grounded  the  other  was 
succesBfiilly  towed  under  the  British  batteries.  It  now  seemed  that  Iiouisbui^ 
was  not  as  well  stocked  with  provisions  and  ammunition  as  was  at  first 
supposed.  The  inhabitants  were  facing  starvation  and  the  ammunitiun  was 
running  short.  On  the  24th  of  the  month  only  four  French  guns  were  feebly 
replying  to  the  thunderous  roar  of  Wolfe's  batteries.  On  this  same  day  these 
guns  were  silenced  and  the  engineers  reported  that  the  breaches  in  the  walls 
were  sufficiently  large  for  venturing  on  an  assault,  but  before  it  could  take 
place  the  citizens  who  saw  the  uselessneas  of  continuing  the  struggle  forced 
the  governor  of  the  place,  Drucour,  to  surrender  unconditionally.  On  the 
27th,  the  English  army  marched  in  triumph  into  the  place  that  the  French 
in  America  and  in  Europe  had  thought  impregnable. 

Wolfe  was  anxious  to  proceed  against  Quebec  at  once,  and  earnestly 
besought  Amherst  to  do  so ;  but  winter  was  coming  on  apace,  and  the  sailors 
dreaded  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  so  the  taking  of 
Quebec  was  postponed.  If  the  army  was  not  to  proceed  at  once  ogainst  the 
capital  of  Canada,  Wolfe,  who  was  suflering  greatly  from  ill-health,  was 
anxious  to  return  to  England ;  but  instead  of  realising  his  wish,^^,  with 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  and  seven  ships,  was  sent  to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the  country.  He  detested  the  work,  and  called 
it  "  a  sorry  but  a  necessary  business." 

In  October  Wolfe  sailed  from  Louisbui^  for  England,  and  after  a  speedy 
voyage  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  November  1.  He  was  recognized  as  "  the 
hero  of  Louisburg"  and  as  a  reward  for  his  splendid  services  was  appointed 
to  a  colonelcy  of  the  67th  Eegimeut,  and  joined  his  new  command  at 
Salisbury. 

Wolfe  was  now  suffering  greatly,  aa  his  disease  had  laid  firm  hold  npon 
him,  and  he  must  have  realized  that  he  had  not  long  to  live  ;  but  he  wished 
to  die  in  harness,  and  waa  looking  forward  to  further  service.    Pitt  recognixed 
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that  he  was  his  Meet  general,  and  when  the  government  deteraiiTied  to  send 
an  expedition  against  Qnebec  in  the  fellowing  spring,  be  appointed  Wolfe 
Commander-in-Chiet 

It  will  be  remembered  that  'Wolfe  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  Miss 
Lawson  ;  but  bis  suit  bad  been  rejected  and  for  some  years  be  avoided  the 
society  of  womeit  and  was  sunk  in  the  deepest  melancholy  on  this  account ; 
bat  during  the  winter  before  setting  out  on  the  Quebec  expedition  he  became 
attached  to  a  Miss  Lowtber,  and,  although  it  has  be^i  said  there  was  not 
much  love  in  the  case,  an  engagement  took  place. 

To  brace  him  for  his  great  expedition  he  took  a  course  of  the  waters  at 
Bath,  but  returned  to  London  with  unimproved  health.  A  strange  general 
this  I  But  the  physical  frame  mattered  little ;  there  was  more  will  in  that 
disease-racked  body  than  in  the  robust  frames  of  all  the  oUier  British 
generals  put  tt^etber.     It  was  this  will  that  won  Canada  for  England. 

Despite  his  ill-health  he  oi^anized  the  expedition  with  the  greatest  care, 
seeing  to  every  detail  himself.  Before  he  assumed  command  he  stipulated 
that  he  should  choose  bis  own  staGF,  and  Pitt,  who  recognized  the  strength  of 
his  young  general,  granted  bis  request  Considerable  indignation  was 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  Wolfe  should  have  been  raised  over  the 
heads  of  so  many  older  and  more  experienced  officers,  and  to  meet  the 
prejudices  of  the  army,  he  was  to  continue  to  hold  the  rank  of  colonel ;  the 
rank  i^^ajor^eneral  being  conferred  upon  him  temporarily,  to  be  held  only 
in  America.  Monckton,  Murray  and  Townshend  took  service  under  him  as 
brigadiers  with  brevet  rank. 

The  character  of  Wolfe  is  well  shown  by  his  selection  of  officers.  On 
several  occasions  he  was  opposed  by  the  War  Office  in  his  selections,  and,  in 
the  case  of  Guy  Carleton,  whom  he  wished  for  quartermaster-general,  the 
king  himself  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment,  but  Wolfe  would  brook  no 
opposition,  not  even  the  king's,  and  in  the  end  he  prevailed.  It  might  bo 
that  the  expedition  would  prove  a  failure,  but  if  it  did  he  was  prepared  to 
bear  the  entire  blame.  That  the  king  was  capable  of  appreciating  Pitt's 
genanl  is  shown  by  a  remark  that  he  nukde  at  the  time.     So  great  a  military 
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Mitliaraast  was  Wolfe  tiiat  eome  beliuvcd  his  mind  unhinged.  Newcastle  ia 
Baid  to  have  told  the  king  that  he  was  mad. 

"  Mad  is  he  I "  replied  the  king,  "  then  all  I  can  say  is  I  hope  he'll  bite 
some  of  my  generals." 

On  February  17,  Admiral  Saunders,  who  was  in  command  of  Wolfe's 
fleet,  sailed  from  Spithead  with  some  of  the  troops.  Wolfe  himself  was  on 
board  the  "  Neptune,"  ninety  guna  As  usual  he  suffered  intensely  from 
Bea-aicknees  on  the  Toyage  to  Halifax.  It  was  a  slow  passage  owing  to  the 
storms  and  heavy  winds,  and  it  was  not  until  May  that  the  coast  of  Kova 
Scotia  was  sighted.  Louisburg  harbor  was  still  frozen,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  fleet  to  go  to  Haliiaz  where  ships  and  troops  were  gathering.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  June  before  the  final  arrangements  were  completed  and  then 
Admiral  Saunders  and  Wolfe  sailed  from  Louisburg  to  attack  the  fortress 
which  nature  had  made  the  strongest  on  tiie  North  American  continent. 

Before  the  end  of  June  the  French  in  Quebec  knew  that  they  would 
soon  be  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  struggle  that  ever  took  place  in  Canada, 
but  they  had  every  confidence  in  their  military  leader.  Montcalm's  successes 
had  given  them  faith  in  his  genius.  On  the  other  hand  the  English  troope 
felt  equally  confident  in  the  ability  of  Wolfe  to  take  Quehea  The  work  h« 
■  had  done  before  Louisburg  in  the  previous  year  convinced  them  that  no 
obstacle  was  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  resist  his  indomitable  wiU. 

France  at  this  time  did  not  possess  a  cooler  head  and  a  braver  heart 
than  Montcalm'a  England,  likewise,  had  not  a  truer  soldier  than  young 
Wolfe.  The  encounter  was  indeed  to  be  a  meeting  of  heroes,  and  a  long  and 
severe  struggle  was  expected.  The  English  were  hopeful,  but  the  French 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  being  able  to  capture  the  rugged  rock  from 
which  their  soldiers  had  so  easily  repulsed  Phips'  attack  fifty  years  before. 

In  the  spring  of  1769,  the  news  reached  Quebec  that  a  British  fleet  was 
en  route  for  the  St  Lawrence.  At  first  the  inhabitants  were  terror-stricken, 
as  Quebec  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  a  long  siege,  but  their  fears  were 
dispersed  hy  the  arrival  of  eighteen  sail  with  supplies  firom  France.  British 
eruisers  were  on  the  watoh  for  this  fleet,  but  they  had  sucoeasfiilly  passed 
them  1 
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Montcalm  was  at  tliis  time  at  Montreal,  but  hastened  to  Quebec  with  the 
utmost  speed  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  a  suecessfiil  resistance.  All  the 
available  troops  were  hurried  into  the  city,  and  the  excited  inhabitants 
anxiously  kept  watch  for  the  expected  warshipa.  The  fleet,  however,  suffered 
long  delays  and  did  not  appear  for  some  weeks,  and  thus  gave  the  French 
time  to  make  ample  preparations  to  receive  them,  Montcalm  and  Vaudreuil 
resolved  to  concentrate  their  entire  force  on  the  river  front  between  the  St. 
Charles  and  the  Montmorency  Eivers,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  one 
continuous  line  of  redoubts,  batteries,  and  entrenchments  was  constructed. 
Two  hulks  were  mounted  with  cannon  and  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Charles ;  and  a  boom  of  logs  was  thrown  across  it  to  keep  the  English 
fleet  from  passing  up.  Every  available  entrance  to  the  city  was  closed  and 
barricaded  save  one  which  was  left  open  to  admit  the  troops  from  the  river 
front  A  hundred  and  six  cannon  frowned  from  the  heights,  and  a 
considerable  floating  battery  with  guns,  fire-ships  and  fire-rafts  protected  the 
front  i>{  the  aty.  The  entire  number  of  men  under  arms  in  and  about 
Quebec  was  over  sixteen  thousand.  After  everj'thing  was  ready  the  French 
patiently  awaited  the  foe,  but  no  foe  appeared.  At  last  the  suspense  was 
broken  by  the  news  that  the  fleet  was  at  lie  aux  Coudres.  Three 
midshipmen  belonging  to  it  were  captured  and  brought  to  Quebec,  greatly 
alarming  the  French  by  their  tales  of  the  tremendous  size  and  strength  of 
the  approaching  squadron. 

On  Jan©  21,  a  portion  of  Wolfe's  fleet  arrived  in  the  north  channel  of 
Orleans  Island,  and  very  soon  all  the  vessels  passed  the  difficult  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  anchored  south  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  leading 
vessels  had  hoisted  the  French  flag  which  attracted  several  of  the 
inhabitants  to  come  on  board.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  men  who  were  fairly  familiar  with  the  river,  but  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  ships  had  to  grope  their  way  up  the  difficult  channel,  and  that  they 
passed  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  was  a  source  of  considerable  surprise 
to  the  French  authorities.  That  same  night  a  small  party  landed  and  bad  a 
brush  with  the  inhabitants,  who,  when  beaten  crossed  over  to  the  north 
shore.     The  next  day  was  a  busy  one  for  the  British  soldiers  ;  boats  loaded 
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with  troops  plied  busily  between  the  ships  and  the  island  until  the  entire 
army  was  landed  and  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Wolfe  was  anxious  to  begin 
action  at  once,  and,  without  delay,  began  to  look  about  him  for  a  point  of 
vantage  ik)m  which  he  might  attack  the  city.  He  was  appalled  at  Uie 
strength  and  vastness  of  the  preparations  made  to  resist  his  army.  He  had 
little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  French  troops,  who  were  behind 
strong  protection,  but  his  men  were  nearly  all  tried  soldiers ;  and,  though 
the  difficulties  were  great,  he  felt  tliat  with  such  an  army  he  would  not  know 
failure. 

On  the  day  when  the  British  troops  were  landed  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  a 
furious  gale  arose  and  lasted  for  some  hours.  Tlie  French,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  believed  that  Providence  was  interposing  on  their  behalf  and  hoped 
that  the  storm  would  destroy  the  entire  fleet.  But  it  was  only  a  summer  gale, 
and  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  While  it  lasted  it  drove  the  ships 
hither  and  thither,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance  some  were  driven 
ashore  and  others  collided,  causing  no  small  damage.  When  the  storm  went 
down,  the  French  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  fire-ships  on  the  invaders. 
These  ships  were  the  largest  of  the  merchant  vessels  that  had  brought  out 
their  supplies  and  had  been  equipped  for  their  work  of  destruction  at  an 
enormous  cost,  when  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  Quebec  is  considered.  To 
make  their  deadly  work  almost  certain,  they  had  been  filled  with  pitch,  tar 
and  other  inflammable  material,  besides  having  on  board  firearms  and  cannon 
crammed  to  the  muzzle,  together  with  ever  conceivable  explosive. 

Vaudreuil  appointed  Deluche,  a  distinguished  naval  oflicer,  to  the 
hazardous  task  of  guiding  the  flre-ships  to  the  fleet  of  the  foe,  and  setting  fire 
to  them  at  the  appropriate  moment.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  Deluche's 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  ignited  the  vessels  much  too  soon.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  but  the  sudden  blaze  in  an  instant  dispersed  the  darkness. 
The  British,  fearing  an  attempt  on  their  encampment,  drew  up  their  forces  in 
readiness  to  resist,  and  watched  the  approaching  fire-ships.  One  after  another 
.leaped  into  flames,  and  soon  the  whole  river,  from  the  Montmorency  to  the 
city  was  as  light  as  day.  The  flames  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  explosives 
and  tlie  air  was  fllled  with  tlie  crash  of  loud  reports  and  the  whizzing  of  halls 
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and  bullets.  However,  Delach«  bad  been  so  hasty  'n  his  work  that  no  harm 
waa  done  to  the  Britiab  vessels.  Some  of  the  fire-ships  ran  ashore  before 
reaching  Hie  fleet,  and  others  were  towed  out  of  harm's  way  by  the  energetic 
British  seamen  who  rowed  out  and  grappled  them.  Some  of  the  seamen  were 
experienced  in  this  kind  of  work  and  took  it  as  a  joke,  shouting  to  each  other 
as  they  approached  the  spluttering  infemoi:  "  Damme  Jackj  didst  ever  have 
Hell  in  tow  before?"  One  of  the  vessels  blazed  so  rapidly  that  its  captain 
and  a  number  of  the  crew  were  burned  before  they  could  escape  in  their 
boats. 

Vaudrenil  bad  expected  much  from  this  raiterprise,  and  hopefully 
climbed  into  the  church  steeple  at  Beauport  about  three  miles  from  Quebec, 
to  see  the  British  fleet  annihilated,  When  be  saw  how  useless  the  whole 
undertaking  had  been,  his  discouragement  waa  extreme. 

Wolfe  determined  to  be^n  more  active  hostilities  at  once.  He  carefully 
considered  every  available  point  of  attack,  and  concluded  that  his  best  move 
would  be  to  take  up  a  posititni  on  Point  L6vis,  directly  opposite  Quebec.  He 
deqMttched  General  Monckton  thither  with  his  brigade  on  June  29,  and  on  the 
following  day  went  over  himself  and  selected  the  most  commanding  point 
from  which  his  cannon  might  play  upon  the  city.  As  soon  as  his  intention 
was  discovered  the  guns  of  Quebec  poured  out  a  leaden  storm  upon  his 
workmen.  Many  were  killed,  but  the  work  of  entrenchment  was  vigorously 
oontinued  and  in  a  short  time  his  troops  had  secured  a  strong  and 
comparatively  safe  position.  Contrary  to  Montcalm's  judgment  an  attempt 
was  made  to  drive  them  from  their  entrenchments,  but  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  irregulars  who  advanced  with  so  little  judgment  that  one  division  of  the 
attacking  parly  flred  into  another  and  in  the  end  retreated  to  their  boats  with 
the  loss  <^  eeventy  killed  and  wounded.  When  all  was  ready  the  besi^ers 
turned  their  guns  upon  the  city  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  country 
in  terror.  In  all  directions  bursting  shells  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  among 
other  buildings  the  revered  cathedral  was  given  to  the  flames.  This  fire, 
however,  although  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  houses  of  the  city, 
was  of  very  little  practical  value  to  the  British.  It  brought  them  no  nearer 
to  the  capture  of  Quebec,  excepting  that  it  perhaps  discouraged  the  Canadians^ 
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aod  made  them  feel  that  in  Wolfe  there  was,  at  least,  a  more  formidable  foe 
than  Phips  before  their  walla 

Wolfe  became  impatient  at  seeing  nothing  accomplished  but  a  useless 
destruction  of  property.  He  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  attack  the  main 
body  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  impossible  to  charge  them  successfully 
from  the  river,  and  so  he  took  up  his  positioD  to  the  left  of  their  forces  on  the 
banks  of  the  brown  and  rapid  Montmorency.  He  hoped  by  this  move  to 
press  back  the  left  of  the  army,  or  if  not  by  ascending  the  Montmorency  to 
find  a  ford  by  which  his  army  might  cross  and  get  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  strongly  posted,  he  began  to  harass  the  foe,  who 
vigorously  returned  his  fire  and  many  lives  were  lost  on  botb  sides.  His 
battery  at  L6vi3  still  kept  up  its  disastrous  cannonade  on  Quebec  The 
Lower  Town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  and  but  few  of  its  inhabitants  were 
courageous  enough  to  remain  in  the  shelter  of  their  houses.  The  effect  of 
this  determined  siege  was  already  beginning  to  tell.  Many  of  the  Canadians 
deserted  to  the  British  ranks,  reporting  that  only  dread  of  their  ofiicers  kept 
their  countrymen  from  coming  over  in  a  body  to  the  British  lines. 

Near  the  end  of  July  the  British  ship  "  Sutherland"  and  several  smaller 
vessels,  succeeded  in  passing  the  fortress  of  Quebec  and  taking  up  their  station 
above  the  city  where  they  captured  a  number  of  French  vessels.  This  was 
unfortunate  for  the  French,  for  they  had  now  not  only  to  defend  Quebec  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  but  alao  to  use  a  large  part  of  their  troops  to  defend  the 
country  above  the  city.  The  British  followed  up  this  success  by  dragging 
boats  across  Point  L^vis,  and,  launching  tbem  at  a  point  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy's  gnus,  filled  them  with  men  to  join  troops  who  were  already  up  the 
river.  These  at  once  began  operations  so  that  the  French  were  now  attacked 
from  three  points — Montmorency,  L6vis,  and  the  rocky  plateau  above  Quebec. 
Montcalm,  though  vigilant,  smiled  at  the  efforts  of  the  British.  He  was 
convinced  that  "  Monsieur  Wolfe  could  never  capture  Quebec."  He  knew  his 
own  strength  and  thought  that  all  would  be  well  if  he  could  keep  his  men 
from  becoming  discouraged.  However,  he  wisely  determined  to  remain  on 
the  defensive.  Vaudreuil  was  much  more  despondent  and  observed  with 
great  alarm  the  snccessee  of  the  enemy's  fleet     Hi»  fire-shipg  had  beea  a 
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failure,  .but  he  determined  to  make  one  more  miglity  effort  to  destroy  their 
vessels,  lie  had  some  seventy  rafls,  boata  and  schooners  joined  together  and 
loaded,  like  the  fire-ships,  with  guns  of  all  sorta,  crammed  to  the  muzzle  with 
grenades,  bombs  and  other  explosive  wenpona.  This  "gigantic  infernal 
machine"  was  carefully  directed  and  appeared  destined  to  destroy  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  fleeL  But  British  courage  was  too  much  for  French  ingenuity 
and  the  hardy  sailors  gallantly  manned  their  boats,  and  grappling  the  blazing 
raft,  towed  itashore,  with  bursting  cannon  and  showers  of  bullets  fulling  about 
them.  Shout  upon  shout  went  up  from  their  lusty  throats,  as  one  piece  of  the 
raft  after  another  struck  ground  and  blazed  itself  out.  The  French  turned 
away  in  disgust.  It  was  no  use  to  try  lo  intimidate  such  men.  The  only 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  keep  them  outside  of  the  city,  and  this,  at  least, 
seemed  easy  enough. 

Summer  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Wolfe,  seeing  that  if 
something  were  not  soon  done  the  year's  work  would  be  lost,  decided  to  make 
a  strong  attack  on  Montcalm's  river  force.  He  directed  a  division  of  his 
army  against  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought.  The  battery  at  L^vis  poured  its  leaden  hail  into  the  city, 
the  ships  along  the  shore  cast  shot  and  shell  into  the  French  camp.  While 
the  cannon  on  the  left  of  the  Montmorency  drowned  the  roar  of  the  Falls 
with  their  thunder.  The  French  were  not  idle,  their  guuB  replied  with  equal 
strength.  An  attempt  was  made  to  land  in  front  and  diarge  the  foe  bat  it 
was  quickly  repulsed.  On  this  occasion  a  thousand  grenadiers  and  loyal 
Americans,  veterans  of  Louisburg,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  heads  aiid 
without  commands  from  their  officers  charged  wildly  at  an  impossible  position 
which  was  strongly  guarded  by  three  thousand  picked  riflemen.  Tliey  lost 
heavily  and  but  for  an  opportune  thunderstorm  very  few  of  them  would  have 
escaped.  As  it  was,  this  mad  attack  up  the  slippery  billmde  caused  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-three  men,  among  whom  were  thirty-three  officers. 
Wolfe  saw  how  impracticable  it  was  to  attack  from  the  Beauport  side,  and, 
withdrawing  his  troops,  thought  out  another  plan.  The  French  were 
delighted  with  the  punishment  they  had  given  the  foe,  and  Vnudreuil 
•xultingly  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  Monsieur  Wolfe,  I  can  assore  you,  will  make  no 
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progress.**  He  reckoned  without  his  host,  Wolfe  did  not  know  what  failun 
meant 

The  British  general,  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  had  longed 
to  meet  the  French  in  open  field;  but  this  repulse  made  the  chance 
of  a  general  engagement  seem  more  remote  than  ever.  Montcalm  knew  that 
his  raw  militia  were  much  more  serviceable  behind  entrenchments  than  they 
could  be  in  a  iair  hand-to-hand  engagement,  and  so  would  run  no  risks. 
Wolfe,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  had  anxiously  looked  to  the  heights 
above  Quebec,  and  now  he  once  more  turned  his  eyes  to  the  broad  plains 
above  the  city.     His  first  task  was  to.look  for  a  practicable  ascent. 

In  the  meantime  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  country  round  about  laid 
waste,  and  his  men  did  their  work  only  too  well.  Mnny  villages  and  farm- 
houses were  laid  in  ruins,  and  not  a  few  of  their' resisting  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword.  The  British  soldiers  had  caught  so  much  of  the  revengeful  spirit 
of  their  foes,  that  in  many  cases  they  scalped  their  fallen  enemies.  No  strong 
resistance  was  made  to  these  depredations,  the  French  feeling  that  every  man 
was  needed  to  protect  the  city  itself.  Wolfe  began  to  despair.  He  even 
thought  of  giving  up  the  siege  for  that  year,  and  going  into  winter  quarters 
at  Isle  aux  Coudres,  intercepting  as  far  as  possible  the  supplies  of  the  French, 
and  forcing  them  to  surrender  in  the  following  spring.  But,  before  doing 
this,  he  determined  to  make  at  least  another  attempt  to  capture  the  city  and 
with  it  Montcalm's  army. 

As  rapidly  as  he  could  he  brought  a  number  of  his  ships  past  the  guns 
of  Quebec.  No  delay  was  permitted.  Attack  after  attack  was  made  on  the 
heights,  and  so  efTeclive  were  some  of  them  that  Be  Bougainville  was  sent 
with  about  two  thousand  soldiers  to  keep  the  British  troops  from  making  a 
successful  landing.'  One  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  Montcalm  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  command  in  person,  but  the  wary  British  had  retreated 
before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action.  All  was  not  running  smoothly 
with  Wolfe's  men,  however.  Disease  broke  out  in  tlieir  camps,  and  many  of 
the  best  soldies  were  unfit  for  service.  But  the  French  suffered  far  more  in 
every  way.     Disease  was  rife,  food  was  scarce,  and  supplies  were  now  Blmo"t 
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entirely  cat  ofF  from  the  upper  country.  Their  city  was  in  raina,  and  even 
should  the  English  fail  to  capture  it  that  year,  a  fearful  winter  stared  them 
iu  the  iaca 

On  August  20  great  sorrow  spread  through  the  British  army.  Wolfe, 
who  had  exhausted  himself  by  ceaseless  toil  and  thought,  and  who  through 
the  long  siege  weeks  was  to  be  seen  everywhere  strengthening  the  weak  and 
encouraging  the  strong  by  his  hopeful  spirit,  was  seized  with  an  illness  so  severe 
that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  lay  restlessly  tossing  with  fever  in  a 
farmhouse  at  Montmorency.  About  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  men  he  recovered,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  devise  another  plan 
of  attack.  He  proposed  three  plans  to  his  brigadiers,  Monckton,  Townshend 
and  Murray.  One  of  these  was  to  cross  the  Montmorency  about  eight  miles 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  with  a  large  force,  to  march  rapidly  through  the 
forest  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  French,  while  a  contingent  stormed  them 
from  the  river.  The  second  was  to  ford  the  Montmorency  at  its  mouth,  and 
to  march  along  the  shore  until  a  point  could  be  found  where  a  British  army 
could  charge  the  French  out  of  their  entrenchmenta.  The  third  was  to  make 
a  concentrated  attack  from  the  front 

But  the  brigadiers  wisely  advised  him  to  abandon  all  three;  and,  after 
long  consultation,  suggested  that  the  next  attempt  should  be  to  scale  the 
heights  above  Quebec.  Wolfe  had  from  the  first  looked  to  this  quarter  for 
victory,  and  gladly  acted  on  their  suggestion. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  General  was  able  to  leave  the  house  for 
the  first  time  since  his  illness,  and  his  presence  greatly  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  army.  He  had  not  much  hope  of  success,  but  he  was  determined  that 
they  should  not  have  it  to  say  in  England  that  he  had  not  done  his  best. 
His  first  task  was  to  concentrate  his  forces  along  the  upper  bank  of  the  river. 
He  sent  up  to  join  Admiral  Holmes  all  the  ships  he  could  spare  from  his 
fleet  below  Quebea  Seeing  that  his  men  at  Montmorency  were  of  no 
practical  use,  he  at  once  decided  on  evacuating  his  position  there.  Montcalm, 
observing  the  move,  sent  a  force  to  harass  the  retreating  British  troops. 
Monckton,    who    bad    been   viewing    the    operations    itom    Ptnat    L^vis, 
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despatched  a  considerable  force  to  attack  Montcalm  in  front,  compelling  him 
to  recall  his  men ;  and  the  English  were  thus  enabled  to  retire  without  loss. 
The  French  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  the  move,  and  began  to  hope 
that  their  foes  were  about  to  raise  the  siege  and  depart.  Their  hopes  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  seeing  the  troops  hurried  on  board  the  fleet  above 
Quebec.  They  did  not,  however,  relax  their  vigilant  watch  by  night  and 
day. 

This  work  had  been  too  much  for  the  heroic  Wolfe,  and  on  September  4 
he  was  again  prostrated  with  illness  and  suffered  intensely.  This  unfortunate 
event  affected  every  man  in  the  army.  Wolfe,  however,  had  a  will  capable 
of  crashing  down  pain,  and  overcoming  bodily  weakness;  and  on  the 
following  day  was  once  more  among  his  men,  haggard  and  worn,  but  as 
energetic  as  ever.  Every  cove,  bay  and  rock  was  eagerly  scanned  with  the 
telescope,  and  he  at  length  fixed  upon  a  place  where  he  thought  it  possible 
that  his  army  might  scramble  up.  It  was  evidently  a  weak  spot  in  the  cliff, 
for  the  white  tent  of  the  guard  could  be  seen  gleaming  there  in  the 
September  sunshine.  This  was  the  Anat  da  FouUm,  perhaps  the  weakest 
point  anywhere  about  Quebec.  Even  here  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  scale  the  cliff;  and,  as  Montcalm  had  told  Vaudreuil,  a  hundred  vigilant 
men  could  have  kept  a  whole  army  at  bay.  They  expected  that  Wolfe  would  not 
leave  theSt.  Lawrence  without  trying  this  point.  A  strong  guard  was  therefore 
posted  for  its  protection,  under  command  of  Captain  de  Yergor  of  the  colony 
troops.  This  individual  had  on  a  former  occasion  ingloriously  surrendered 
Fort  Beau  S^jour  in  Acadia  to  the  English.  Besides  the  guard,  the  battalion 
of  Ouienne  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  the  batteries  on  the  headland  of 
Samoe,  and  on  the  heights  of  Sillery,  were  in  a  position  to  play  upon  any 
approaching  boats. 

De  Bougainville  was  stationed  at  Cap  Rouge,  nine  miles  above  Quebec, 
with  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  it  was  decided  to  begin  final 
operations  by  attacking  and  harassing  his  position. 

On  September  7  Admiral  Holmes  sailed  up  to  Cap  Kouge,  and  b^an 
firing  on  Bougainville's  force ;  at  the  same  time  sending  off  troops  to  feign  a 
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landing.  Tliis  was  but  a  ruse  of  Wolfe's  to  keep  the  enemy  from  suspecting  his 
intention  of  attempting  to  scale  the  cliff  at  the  Arise  du  Foulon.  Holmes  kept 
up  his  attack  for  several  days,  allowing  his  fleet  to  drift  up  and  down  with 
the  tide.  De  Bougainville  was  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  wore  out  hi? 
Iroops  by  marching  them  up  and  down  the  shore  to  prevent  the  British  from 
landing.  While  these  operations  were  under  way  a  storm  arose  and  seriously 
interfered  with  the  deaigoa  of  the  besiegers.  The  troops  in  the  boats  were  so 
drenched  with  rain  that  they  were  compelled  to  land  on  the  south  shore,  to 
dry  their  clothes  and  rest 

This  unsatisfactory  mode  of  fighting  was  soon  to  end.  On  the  twelfth  of 
the  month,  Wolfe  issued  his  last  general  orders.  He  felt  that  at  length  the 
time  had  come  to  strike,  and  the  sooner  a  battle  was  fought  the  better. 
Deserters  from  the  French  army  brought  him  most  encouraging  tidings.  The 
food  in  the  city  was  almost  exhausted,  and  there  was  but  little  chance,  at 
present,  of  the  besieged  obtaining  more.  The  French  generals,  too,  were 
greatly  disheartened  by  the  necessity  of  dividing  their  forces  to  protect,  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  shores  above  and  below.  Wolfe  was  confident  of 
success,  and  his  hopeful  spirit  m^pired  botli  officers  and  men.  They  were 
ready  to  follow  him  anywhere,  and  knew  that  if  they  could  but  once  meet  the 
enemy  in  battle  the  siege  would  be  as  good  as  finished.  He  h»d  but  8,400 
men  that  he  could  land,  and  the  enemy  even  in  their  reduced  condition, 
numbered  double  as  many. 

The  first  task  was  to  choose  an  advance  party  to  nndertake  the  hazardous 
feat  of  scaling  the  clifi" and  surprising  the  guard  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
troops.  Among  such  men  as  he  had  under  him  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
twenty-four  volunteers  ready  to  face  even  death  ;  and  AVolfe  had  soon 
mustered  a  party  of  men  as  brave  as  ever  led  a  forlorn  hope.  Se"e»teen 
hundred  men  were  to  go  ashore  with  the  scaling  party,  to  be  ready  to  follow 
them  to  the  heights  in  case  of  success.  De  Bougainville  anxiously  watched 
the  fleet  as  the  numerous  boats  left  it  laden  with  men.  He  thought  he  was 
to  be  attacked  and  remained  on  the  defendve.  As  the  tide  was  flowing  in 
just  then,  Wolfe  allowed  the  boats  to  float  up  stream,  completely  deceiving 
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him,  as  be  Enpposed  an  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  his  position  like  those 
from  which  he  had  already  suffered,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

On  the  same  day  French  deeerters  brought  in  the  welcome  news  tbal 
during  the  night  supplies  were  to  pass  down  to  Montealm's  camp  under  cover 
of  darkness.  Wolfe  at  once  thought  that  his  boats  might  seize  the  opportunity 
of  going  down  in  advance  of  them,  deceive  the  sentinels  along  the  river,  and  gain 
the  Anse  du  Foulon  without  opposition.  He  had  some  fear  that  Montcalm 
might  suspect  his  intentions,  and  that  the  French  might  be  in  force  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  to  oppose  his  landing.  To  avoid  this  Admiral  Saunders, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  in  tiie  basin  of  Quebec  was  to  storm 
Montcalm's  position  while  Wolfe,  in  person,  made  the  attack  above  the  city. 
At  nightfall,  Saunders  began  a  fierce  fire  on  the  entrenchments  and  sent  ofT 
boats  loaded  with  men  to  pretend  a  landing,  Montcalm  was  completely 
deceived,  and  as  the  battle  grew  hot  and  vigorous,  he  called  his  troops 
together  to  resist  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  concentrated  attack. 

While  Saunders  was  doing  such  effective  work  on  Montcalm's 
entrenchments,  Wolfe  was  patiently  awaiting  the  ebb  of  the  tide  which  was 
to  aid  his  men.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  everything  was  in  readiness. 
A  signal  lantern  gleamed  from  the  mainmast  of  the  "  Sutherland."  It  was 
the  signal  to  begin  operations  and  the  boats  at  once  began  to  float  toward  their 
destination,  favored  by  a  light  wind.  Wolfe  was  in  one  of  the  foremost  boats, 
and  while  he  was  being  rowed  ashore  recited  Gray's  celebrated  poem,  "  Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard" — saying,  as  he  finished,  "Gentlemen, 
I  wonld  rather  have  written  those  lines  than  take  Quebec"  The  recitation 
of  such  a  poem  at  such  a  time,  shows  clearly  that  Wolfe's  heart  was  presaging 
death.  It  may  be  he  wished  it,  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  live  and  it 
wonld  be  glorious  to  die  in  harness  on  the  great  battle-field  of  the  morrow. 
This  was  not  the  only  evidence  that  he  anticipated  death ;  to  several  of  his 
more  intimate  friends  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  survive  the  battle  ; 
and  to  his  old  school  fellow,  "Jackie"  Jervis,  afterwards  the  distinguished 
admiral  Lord  Vincent,  who  was  then  in  command  of  a  sloop  before  Quebec, 
he  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  survive  the  battle,  and  he  took  from  his  neck 
A  miniature  of  Miss  Lowther,  his  fiaoc^  and  asked  Jervis  to  deliver  the 
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portrait  to  Miss  Lowther  if  he  sliould  fall  in  the  fight     After  the  battle,  too. 
the  following  verses  from  Pope's  "  Iliad"  were  found  in  hia  pocket : 

"Bat  dnce,  alsa  t  ignoble  age  mtut  come, 
Diaeaae,  and  death's  InCTOTable  doom. 
That  Life  which  other's  paj,  let  n*  bestow. 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  natttie  owe. 
Brave  let  na  fall,  or  honoured  if  we  live. 
Or  let  ns  glory  gain  or  glory  give. 
Such,  men  aball  owd,  deserve  b  sovereign  atate. 
Envied  bj  those  who  dare  not  imitate." 

As  the  British  troops  iieared  the  shore  a  French  sentinel  3eeing  the  boats 
cried  out,  "  Qui  Vive/"  "LaFrance/"  was  the  reply  of  a  Highland  officer. 
"  A  quel  T^meni t"  questioned  the  sentinel.  " D«la  Rone"  answered  the 
quick-witted  officer.  The  troops  then  passed  oo  unmolested,  the  sentinel 
believing  them  to  be  part  of  a  French  regiment  on  the  way  from  De 
Bougainville's  camp  to  join  Montcalm.  Th^  were  ^^in  challenged  at  the 
headland  of  Samos,  but  this,  too,  they  passed  in  safety,  by  replying  to  the 
sentinel,  "  Provision  boats  I  don't  make  a  noise ;  the  English  will  hear  us  1" 

In  a  few  minutes  after  passing  Samos  they  landed  at  the  Anae  du  Fcmlort, 
and  quickly  disembarked.  The  volunteers  at  once  began  scaling  the  wooded 
heights,  scrambling  up  among  the  rough  bushes  that  then,  as  now,  clustered 
thickly  on  the  steep  bank.  De  Vergor  was  not  oo  his  guard,  but  had  gone  to 
bed.  He  relied  too  much  on  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  So  completely 
was  he  taken  by  surprise  that  the  foe  were  upon  him  before  he  could  dress. 
He  endeavored  to  escape,  but  was  shot  in  the  heel  and  captured.  The  guard 
was  soon  overpowered,  and  the  troops  below  came  scrambling  up  after  their 
victorious  comrades.  Before  the  last  of  the  boats  had  landed,  the  battery  at 
Samos  became  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the  force,  and  began  to  fire 
upon  it  A  party  was  detailed  to  silence  this  battery,  and  they  did  it  quickly 
and  effectually.  Scarcely  had  these  guns  ceased  when  the  sullen  roar  from 
Sillery  told  the  British  that  the  gunners  there  knew  of  their  presence  and 
were  on  the  alert.  This  battery,  too,  was  soon  captured,  and  the  river  front 
immediately  above  Quebec  was  left  entirely  unprotected.  Quickly  the  fleet  of 
boats  sped  betwem  the  ship  and  the  shore,  until  all  the  n«aded  troops  vers 
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landed.  At  daybreak  the  heights  were  held  by  a  large  force  that  had 
succeeded  Id  dragging  Beveral  canaon  up  the  difficult  bank. 

Wolfe  at  once  looked  about  him  for  a  battle^|;roQnd,  and  soon  decided  on 
drawing  up  his  troops  on  the  rough  plateau  known  as  the  "  Flaine  of 
Abraham."  He  now  had  what  he  had  anxiously  longed  for — a  prospect  of 
an  immediate  meeting  in  a  general  engagement  with  the  foe ;  yet  victory 
was  not  certain,  and  a  defeat  would  have  been  m  horrible  disaster  in  his 
present  position.  He  had  not  exactly  burnt  his  ships  behind  him,  but  retreat 
to  them  was  an  impossibility.  The  force  in  Quebec,  too,  although  composed 
of  inferior  soldiers  to  his  picked  troops,  vastly  outnumbered  bis  men. 
However,  he  hopefully  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  oat  he  did  not  expect  to  survive  this  battle,  but  he  felt  sure  that 
his  brave  soldiers  would  win  the  day.  He  would  not  shirk  any  danger,  but 
with  Murray  and  Moockton  took  command  of  the  centre,  where  he 
anticipated  that  the  heaviest  fighting  would  occur. 

Meantime  in  the  early  September  morning,  Montcalm,  in  his  tent,  was 
roused  by  the  startling  news  of  this  nnforseen  landing  efifected  by  his  gallant 
antagonist.  He  hurried  at  once  to  the  city,  followed  by  a  motley  crowd  of 
soldiers  and  citizens.  At  break-neck  speed  he  galloped  on  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  to  his  amazement  found  the  rough  plateau  of  the  "Plains " 
occupied  by  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  si^e  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  head  and  acted  rashly. 
His  troops  were  comparatively  safe  within  the  walls  and  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  for  Wolfe  to  have  taken  Quebec  by  assault.  He  was 
playing  the  enemy's  game  when  be  decided  to  begin  an  engagement  at  once. 
He  hoped  that  Vaudreail  would  join  him  with  a  strong  force,  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed.  His  ardent  spirit  would  brook  no  delay.  His  men,  too, 
were  eager  for  action,  and  with  them  he  went  at  once  to  meet  the  foe.  His 
thrilling  voice,  that  had  so  often  inspired  his  soldiers,  urged  on  his  excited 
troops  to  the  chaise  for  the  honor  of  France,  and  on  his  spirited  black  steed 
he  galloped  from  point  to  point  brandishing  his  sword  and  ui:;ging  his  men  to 
tlieir  arduous  and  perilous  task. 
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The  English  troops  waited  steadily  the  charge  of  the  foe,  holding  thrir 
ground  with  admirable  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  harassing  fire  of 
Bkirmishing  parties.  Wolfe  went  from  company  to  company,  cheering  bia 
men  by  word  and  deed.  At  ten  in  the  morning  he  Sfiw  that  the  moment  had 
come  for  the  deciaive  blow. 

The  French  assembled  on  a  ridge  in  front  of  him,  and  collected  their 
strength  for  the  final  charge.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole  force  was  in 
motion,  Montcalm  on  his  black  charger,  leading  the  way.  Volley  after  volley 
poured  from  the  ranks  as  the  French  advanced  on  the  steady  phalanx  of  the 
British.  In  the  opposing  ranks  not  a  soldier  moved  from  his  post,  save  when 
one  fell  and  a  comrade  stepped  forward  to  take  the  vacant  place.  When  the 
enemy  was  within  forty  paces,  the  command  "  fire  1 "  rang  out  and  was 
passed  rapidly  along  the  line.  As  one  man  the  whole  body  poured  a  leaden 
hail  into  the  advancing  ranks,  a  second  almost  instantly  followed  and  <  ie1 
indentations  in  the  line  and  heaps  of  fallen  men  told  the  effect  of  the  fire. 
The  French  troops  paused  and  wavered  in  their  advance,  A  third  well  aimed 
volley  at  pistol  distance  changed  the  advance  into  a  retreat  The  British 
troops  were  then  ordered  to  "charge  I"  and  with  a  tme  British  cheer  they 
drove  the  scattered  enemy  in  full  flight  toward  Quebea 

Montcalm  received  a  shot  through  the  body,  in  the  retreat,  but  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  city.  Wolfe  who-  had  taken  up  his  station  at  the  head  of 
his  grenadiers  was  three  times  wounded.  He  first  received  a  slight  fiesh 
wound  in  the  wrist  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  then  in  the  height  of  the 
struggle  a  ball  in  the  groin,  but  he  bravely  led  on  his  men.  Another  chaise 
lodged  in  his  breast  and  he  fell  to  rise  no  more.  Lieutenant  Browne  of  the 
grenadiers  saw  him  staler  and  rushed  forward  to  give  him  a  helping  arm 
"  support  me,"  said  Wolfe,  "  lest  my  gallant  fellows  see  me  &11,"  but  he  fell 
before  Browne  could  reach  him.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear  by  a  volunteer 
named  Henderson,  Colonel  Williamson,  Lieutenant  Browne  and  a  private 
soldier.  He  was  past  the  need  of  an  earthly  physician  and  refused  to  have 
one  attend  him.  The  torpor  of  death  quickly  seized  his  physical  being,  but 
he  was  roused  by  the  words,  "  they  run."  "  Who  runs?"  he  called,  his  eye 
brightening  for  a  moment.     The  glad   news  reached  his  dying  ears, "  the 
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Franoh."  A  happy  smile  passed  over  his  fmce.  But  even  at  that  moment, 
and  while  he  was  sufTeriDf;  iotense  agony  from  his  wound,  his  duty  was  not 
forgotten,  every  detail  of  the  fight  and  the  surrounding  country  was  vividly 
before  this  skilled  strategist  He  was  dying  in  harness,  and  a  soldier's 
command  was  almost  the  last  to  leave  his  lips.  "  Go,  one  of  you,  to  Colonel 
Burton,  and  tell  him  to  march  down  to  the  Charles  river,  to  cut  off  theii 
retreat  from  the  bridge  V  Then  as  he  felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and  done 
well,  he  turned  on  his  side,  with  the  words,  "  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  in 
peace  I  "  And  the  true  hero  breathed  his  last — his  death  forever  consecrating 
to  the  hearts  of  Canadians  the  little  spot  of  rough  green  sward  which  is  still 
marked  by  a  stone  column,  bearing  the  brief  inscription:  "  Here  Wolfe  died 
victorious,  September  13,  1759." — A  victor  over  the  French  and  over  death. 

His  brave  antagonist,  Montcalm,  did  not  survive  his  defeat ;  he  died  in  a 
house  in  Quebec  which  is  still  associated  with  his  heroic  memory. 

By  nightfall  on  the  seventeenth,  one  and  twenty  British  guns,  were  ready 
to  open  their  deep  voices  on  the  city  of  Quebec.  The  gunners  behind  the 
strong  walls  seemed  to  have  tost  heart  and  only  a  feeble  reply  was  made  to 
the  cannonading  that  opened  upon  them.  Governor  Ramezay  at  length  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  British  for  the  purpose  of  considenng  terms  of 
surrender.  He  made  efforts  to  get  favorable  conditions  but  Townshend 
promply  informed  his  messenger  that  if  the  city  were  not  delivered  into  his 
hands  by  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  day  he  would  capture  it  at  the 
bayonet  point  The  city  was  surrendered  by  the  time  stipulated  upon  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth  the  grenadiers  marched  into  Quebec 

In  the  meantime  there  was  great  anxiety  in  England.  Wolfe  after  bis 
repeated  failures  had  sent  a  despatch  which  cast  gloom  over  the  public  and 
the  administration.  Pitt  himself  began  to  despair,  and  to  think  that  perhaps 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  appointing  so  young  a  commander  to  so  important 
and  difficult  a  task.  While  England  was  still  brooding  over  Wolfe's  despatch 
another  arrived  very  different  in  tone.  It  contained  the  news  of  his  triumph 
and  of  his  death;  never  was  the  nation  more  delirious  with  joy.  Bon-firea 
wore  lit  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bells  were  rung  and  cannon  boomed  forth 
the   thankfulness  of  the  people.     France,  England's  ancient  enemy,    had 
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suffered  defeat,  and  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  j'oungest  of 
England's  leaders  liad  been  driven  from  the  North  American  Continent.  But 
in  the  rejoiciug  there  was  deep  mourning ;  a  great  leader  of  men  had  been 
discovered  only  to  be  lost,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  army  sadly  needed  leaders, 
liis  death  was  bitterly  deplored. 

New  England,  too,  rejoiced.  Her  soldier?  had  fought  nobly  to  drive  the 
French  from  Canada.  Of  the  significance  of  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  to  them,  but  few  of  them  could  then  realize.  It  was  this  battle  that 
made  the  Revolutionary  war  possible.  In  this  campaign  and  in  the  campaign 
against  Louisburg  many  of  their,  best  officers  and  soldiers  received  their 
training.  As  haa  beon  said,  "the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  the 
true  starting  point  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October  the  British  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  for 
England,  and  on  that  day  the  ships  started  on  their  long  journey  across  the 
Atlantic  The  "  Royal  William,"  with  flag  at  half-mast,  led  the  fleet  seaward 
bearing  the  body  of  the  conqueror  of  Quebec  On  November  16,  the  vessel 
arrived  at  Spitliead.  The  nation  honored  ita  heroic  dead,  and,  though  Wolfe's 
body  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  parish  church  at  Greenwich^  a 
m<HiumeDt  was  erected  to  his  memory  iu  Westminster  Abbc^. 
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GENERAL  WOLFE  by  hia  dogged  determination,  resolute  will  and 
exlen:jive  military  experience  won  Canada  from  the  French  in  1759. 
He  hud  with  him  at  the  great  aiege  of  Quebec  a  young  ollicer  who  was 
afterwards  to  save  Canada  for  England,  and  to  do  much  to  unite  into  a  compact 
nation  tlie  naturally  antagonistic  races  settled  along  the  St.  LawrcDCe.  Guy 
Carleton  had  been  selected  by  Wulfe  as  his  quartermaster-general  in  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  contrary  to  tlie  wishes  ofthe  king  and  his  ministers. 
Wolfe  made  no  mistake  in  the  choice;  he  had  hi  his  army  no  more 
trustworthy  officer  than  the  young  man  of  thirty-four,  who  was  to  be  the  first 
tnily  great  maker  of  Canada  under  the  British  regime,  and  who  aderwards, 
aa  Lord  Dorchester,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Canada  '.>f  to-day. 
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Guy  Carleton,  like  many  another  brilliant  soldier,  was  an  Irishman, 
having  been  bom  at  Strabane  in  September,  1724,  He  early  began  a  military 
career  and  was  trained  in  tlie  wars  that  did  so  much  to  make  Wolfe; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  siege  of  Quebec  that  bis  abilities  as  a  soldier  aod  an 
administrator  began  to  be  recognized.  When  the  fortress  surrendered  he 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the -new-won  colony  and  at 
the  second  battle  of  Quebec,  when  De  lAvis  made  a  mighty  effort  to  win  back 
the  city  from  the  British  troops  and  almost  succeeded,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  for  his  brilliant  services. 

The  Qovemor-General  of  Canada  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
General  Murray,  but  in  1766  he  returned  to  England  leaving  lieutenant- 
Colonel  .^milius  Irving  to  conduct  the  Giovemment  Five  months  after  his 
departure  Guy  Carleton  reached  Quebec  as  laeutenantpGovemor  and  acting 
Governor-General ;  a  year  later  he  became  Governor-General.  Several  of  his 
councillors  had  been  guilty  of  what  he  considered  political  misdemeanors 
and  be  promptly  struck  their  names  off  the  roll  He  likewise  dismissed 
several  officers  who  were  considered  guilty  of  extortion.  His  action  at  the 
beginning  of  his  rule  was  generally  approbated  and  gare  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  especially  the  French,  confidence  in  him.  He  had  long  seen  that 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  Provinces,  and  he  saw  that  it  would 
rontiaue  and  increase  unless  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  mode  of 
governing  Quebec.  He  had  no  easy  community  to  rule ;  at  that  time 
there  were  in  the  country  about  160,000  French  and  about  400  or  600 
Englidi,  and  the  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  British  were^ 
for  the  most  part,  Protestants,  and  the  French,  Roman  Catholics.  But  he  had 
a  definite  policy  and  in  1769  visited  England  leaving  Hector  Theophile 
Cramahe  to  conduct  the  government  in  his  absence.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  the  hope  of  having  the  home  government  legislate  according  to  what  he 
saw  to  be  the  needs  of  the  colony. 

His  policy  as  stated  by  Mr.  William  Houston  was :  "  (1)  To  enlarge  the 
area  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  so  as  to  include  within  it  as  much  as  pos^ble 
of  the  territory  which  had  once  belonged  to  French  Canada ;  (2)  to  centralize 
both  legislation  and  administration  as  much  as  poesible  under  the  control  of 
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the  Crown  ;  (3)  to  secure  the  active  influence  of  the  RomaD  Catholic  Church 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in  the  impending  struggles  between  her  and  the 
rebellious  colonies ;  (4)  to  allay  as  much  as  possible  the  hostility  of  the  con* 
quered  race  by  conceding  to  them  the  syetera  of  law  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  before  the  conquest;  and  (5)  to  make  financial  provision  for  the 
.cost  of  government  without  resorting  to  the  imposition  of  unpopular 
taxation." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  General  Carleton  to  bring  about  his  wishes  with 
regard  to  the  "bill  for  recoinlituting  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,"  but  after  four  years  of  arduous  effort  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  Quebec  Act  passed — an  act  which  did  quite  as  much  as  the  guns  of 
the  citadel  to  repel  American  invaders. 

By  this  celebrated  Act  the  boundaries  of  Canada  were  extended  westward 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and  southward  to  the  Ohio ;  the  Catholics  were  assured 
of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  by  it  "  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  may  hold,  receive  and  enjoy  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights  with 
respect  to  such  persons  as  shall  profess  the  said  religion  "  ;  it  restored  the 
Custom  of  Paris  in  civil  matters,  but  in  criminal  matters  the  law  of  England 
was  to  hold ;  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  Governor-General  and  an 
Executive  Council  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  members,  nor  fewer  than 
seventeen,  this  was  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  persons  of  British  birth. 

This  act  caused  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  especially  among  the 
British  colonists.  A  number  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  England  protested 
against  it,  and  Chatham  declared  that  it  destroyed  the  "  liberty  that  ought  to 
be  the  foundation  of  every  constitution,"  and  prophesied  that  it  would  soon 
lose  His  Majesty  the  hearts  of  all  his  American  subjects."  Carleton,  however, 
knew  the  situation  much  better  than  the  British  parliamentarians  and 
recognized  that,  while  it  would  be  unwelcome  to  the  handful  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  Quebec,  it  would  be  received  enthusiastically  by  the 
French  population,  and  in  time  of  war  would  keep  them  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown. 

When  General  Carleton  returned  to  Canada  he  found  the  country . 
threatened   with  invasion.     Tb«  American  colonies  had  drawn  the  sword 
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against  the  motherland  and  had  determined  to  drive  the  British  from  thia 
contioent.  Washington,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  knew  that  while  the 
British  held  Montreal  and  Quebec,  they  really  held  the  key  to  this  continent, 
and  he  despatched  Montgomery  against  Montreal  and  the  west,  and 
Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  against  Quebec  by  the  diflScult  route  of  the 
Kennebec  and  the  Chaudidre.  In  case  Arnold  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt,  Montgomery  was  to  join  him  and  the  two  together  were  to  make  a 
united  effort  to  drive  the  English  from  the  stronghold  Wolfe's  courage  and 
perseverance  had  won. 

Arnold's  march  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  war 
He  embarked  on  the  Kennebec  towards  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
struggled  for  days  against  that  rapid  stream,  then  portaged  his  canoes  across 
the  high  land  to  the  Chaudidre,  and  swept  down  that  turbulent  river  toward 
the  St  Lawrence.  After  thirty  days  of  severe  toil,  the  troops  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  some  dogs  they  had  with  tliem 
for  food,  and  some  even  endeavored  to  devour  the  very  moccasins  they  wore. 
On  the  fourth  of  November  they  reached  a  French  settlement,  where  they 
procured  food,  and  some  of  the  famished  soldiers  ate  so  greedily  that  they 
died  from  the  effect  of  their  gluttony,  and  left  their  bones  to  bleach  on  the 
line  of  march.  On  the  eighth,  Point  L^vis  was  reached,  and  after  five  days 
delay  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  landed  unobserved  at 
the  very  spot  where  Wolfe  had  landed  sixteen  years  before. 

Arnold  expected  that  the  habitants  would  eagerly  rush  to  his  banner,  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  French  had  no  love  for  the  British  flag,  but 
they  found  their  lot  under  it  much  easier  than  it  had  been  under  France  and 
her  governors.  Again,  they  had  less  lor*  for  the  New  Englanders ;  the  hated 
Bottonnais  had  ever  been  their  enemies,  and  so,  of  the  two  English-speaking 
masters  they  preferred  the  out-and-out  Englishmen.  But  Arnold  and  his  men 
had  come  far  and  had  suffered  much,  and  were  eager  to  have  their  reward, 
BO,  although  they  bad  received  little  encouragement  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  they  drew  up  before  the  walla  of  Quebec  and  demanded  an 
unconditional  surrender. 
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When  the  citizens  of  Quebec  saw  the  formidable  force  of  the 
"  GoDtinental"  army  they  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  city,  but  their 
en^neer,  Mr.  James  Thompson,  was  far  from  being  hopeless.  He  had 
received  orders  from.  General  Carleton,  who  waa  in  the  west  hopelessly 
endeavoring  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion,  to  put  Quebec  into  a  state  of  defence. 
Palace,  Hope  and  St.  Louis  gates,  and  the  whole  brow  of  Cape  Diamond  were 
fortified  without  losa  of  time.  In  the  Lower  Town  all  windows  facing  the 
river  were  closed,  loopholes  alone  being  left  for  musketry.  The  defences 
were  done  hastily,  but  Thompson  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  keep  out 
the  foe  till  General  Carleton  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  city,  and  cement 
the  English  and  French  within  the  citadel  into  one  grand  resisting  force. 

Thompson's  hopefulness  diffused  itself  among  the  citizens,  and  when 
Arnold  requested  them  to  open  their  gates,  they  treated  his  demands  with 
derision,  climbing  on  the  walla  and  hurling  at  him  the  opprobrious  name 
"  Horse  Jockey,"  in  reference  to  hia  having  traded  with  them  as  a  horse- 
dealer  on  former  occasions.  Thompson  treated  his  demands  in  a  more  serious 
way,  levelling  at  his  troops  a  twenty-four  pounder,  that  had  the  effect  of 
shewing  them  that  they  had  watchful  enemies  within  Quebec.  Arnold's 
force  had  been  reduced  by  desertion  by  one-third  of  its  number,  and  he  felt 
that,  with  his  present  strength,  it  would  be  impossible  to  storm  the  city,  so  he 
retreated  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Montgomery 
and  bis  army. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  been  suffering  in  the  west  Fort  St 
John's,  Fort  Chambly,  and  Montreal  had  surrendered  in  rapid  succession, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Guy  Carleton  escaped  from  Montreal. 

When  Montreal  fell.  Governor  Carleton  felt  that  the  only  hope  of  saving 
Canada  from  the  invading  forces  waa  to  hasten  to  Quebec  at  once.  Captain 
Bouchette,  a  hardy  Canadian,  undertook  to  pass  him  through  the 
American  lines.  On  a  pitch  dark  night  in  November,  the  Governor  of 
Canada  accompanied  by  several  trusty  officers  began  his  flight  in  a  skiff 
propelled  by  mufiSed  paddles.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  and  the  commands 
were  given  by  signs.  Time  and  again  they  were  almost  discovered  as  they 
crept  down  the  river  past  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy.     So  near  did  they 
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iipproach  to  the  sentinels  at  times  that  they  were  compelled  to  stop  paddling 
altogether,  and  allow  their  skiff  to  drift  as  lifeless  as  a  log  down  the  stream. 
Once  when  in  danger  of  drilling  on  the  shore,  they  kept  their  skiff  in 
mid-stream  by  propelling  it  for  nine  milea  with  their  himds.  They  halted  at 
Three  Rivers  and  went  to  an  inn  to  rest,  and  the  tired  Governor,  resting  his 
head  on  hia  arms,  fell  into  a  much-nee<1ed  slumber.  But  he  was  soon 
rudely  awakened  by  the  loud  talking  of  American  soldiers  in  an  adjoining 
room.  He  despaired  of  escaping,  but  Captain  Bouchette  with  great  cleverness 
succeeded  in  pa.ssing  him  and  his  party  through  their  midst,  and  without  loss 
of  time  their  skiff  was  once  more  on  its  way  to  Quebec.  They  soon  met  and 
boarded  the  armed  brig  "Fell,"  and  before  long  a  favorable  breeze  had 
swept  them  to  their  goal.  Their  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  city  at  their 
arrival,  and  the  shouting  and  firing  of  joy-guns  reached  Arnold  on  his  retreat 
to  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  Without  delay  Carleton  examined  the  fortifications, 
and  soon  had  everj'thing  in  a  fit  state  to  stand  a  protracted  siege. 

On  the  first  of  December  General  Montgomery  reached  Arnold's  camp, 
and  the  men,  impatient  from  their  inactivity,  met  him  with  exulting  shouts. 
They  clamored  to  be  led  against  Quebec  at  once.  Montgomery  acquiesced  in 
their  wish,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  they  were  marched  along  the 
frozen  roads  to  the  city.  When  it  was  reached  the  American  commander  at 
once  sent  in  a  fiag  of  truce,  but  Carleton  would  have  no  communication  with 
rebels,  and  the  siege  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  Canadian  winter  had  set  in,  and  although  Montgomery  was  not 
prepared  for  a  lengthy  siege,  he  placed  several  guns  on  the  far  side  of  the 
SI.  Charles,  four  on  Point  L^vis,  and  a  strong  battery  of  six  pieces  before 
Si.  John's  Gate,  and  began  to  bombard  the  city.  In  the  meantime  his  men 
took  possession  of  the  country  round  about,  and  soon  from  every  important 
jioiut  could  be  seen  the  crimson  or  red  and  black  Sag  of  the  "  Continental  " 
army. 

The  inhabitants,  particularly  the  French,  began  to  think  that  Carleton 
would  yet  have  to  surrender,  and  not  a  few  living  outside  the  city  walls  became 
sympathetic  with  the  rebels.  The  suburb  of  St  Roch  was  particularly  disloyal ; 
every  house  sheltered  one  or  more  of  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  t  constant 
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series  of  petty  attacks  on  the  city.  The  famous  palace  erected  by  the 
Intendaiit  Biga.  in  this  suburb  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  foe, 
and  they  crowded  its  cupola  with  riHemen  who  succeeded  in  picking  off 
several  of  the  British  sentries;  but  Carieton  turned  a  nine-pounder  on  this 
position,  and  soon  the  lordly  palace,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  New  France 
was  laid  in-  ruins. 

All  through  the  month  of  December  the  siege  lasted  with  butlittle  injury 
being  done  to  either  side.  The  Americans  were  becoming  disheartened  and  many 
believed  that  their  long  and  trying  march  had  been  in  vain.  Their  one  hope 
lay  in  attempting  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  and  their  general  decided  on 
adopting  this  course.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  order  was  given  for 
every  man  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  night  attack.  A  gathering 
storm  was  to  be  tlie  signal  for  the  assembling,  and  eagerly  the  officers  and 
men  watched  the  heavens  for  the  propitious  sign.  Several  times  they  were 
called  out,  but  the  moon  swept  up  from  behind  the  clouds  just  as  the  advance 
was  about  to  be  sounded,  and  all  were  sent  to  their  quarters. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  December  the  thirteenth,  leaden  clouds  swept 
down  from  the  north,  and  altfelt  that  the  decisive  time  had  arrived.  Tbeskies 
grew  darker  and  darker  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
Montgomery  called  out  his  men,  and  gave  the  officers' their  orders. 

Colonel  Livingstone,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  mercenary  Canadians, 
and  Major  Brown,  with  a  part  of  a  Boston  regiment,  were  detached  to  make 
a  felse  attack  on  St.  John's  Gat«,  and  if  possible  to  set  it  on  fire.  Colonel 
Arnold  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  was  to  mai-ch  round  by  the  way  of  the 
suburb  of  St.  Roch  ;  while  General  Montgomery  took  upon  himself  the  almost 
foolhardy  task  of  leading  a  band  round  the  base  of  the  cliff,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  guard  was  posted  in  this  position.  If  he  and  Arnold  were 
Bucces^iil  they  were  to  unite  their  forces  at  the  foot  of  Mountain  Hill,  and 
the  forcing  of  Prescott  Gate,  and  the  taking  of  the  Upper  Town  would  be  a 
comparativoly  easy  task. 

Shortly  before  daylight  they  moved  to  the  attack.  Colonel  Livingstone's 
command,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  altogether  unsuccessful,  and 
retreated  without  even  attempting  to  carry  out  their  orders.     Some  asctibe  it 
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to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  that  made  their  advance  impoesible,  while  others 
say  that  the  Cauadian  mercenaries  failed  the  Americans  at  the  critical 
moment, 

Montgomery  and  hia  men  crept  slowly  aJong  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Wolfe's  Cove,  till  they  reached  the  base  of  the  cliff  on  which  stands  the 
modem  citadel.  Here,  under  the  frowning  heights  that  loomed  up 
threateningly  through  the  piercing  storm,  they  found  the  narrow  passage 
known  as  Pres-de-ville,  protected  by  pickets  and  they  were  compelled  to  halt 
and  reconnoitre. 

General  Carleton  had  expected  an  attack  from  this  side,  and  had  not 
only  protected  the  pass  by  pickets  but  had  erected  in  it  a  blockhouse  in 
which  was  a  battery  of  three  guns.  Here  a  force  of  about  fifty  men  was 
stationed  under  Captain  Bamsfure,  a  master  of  a  transport  On  this  fateful 
morning  the  men  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  presence  of  the  Americans  soon 
became  known. 

Montgomery  went  forward  with  his  carpenters  to  cut  away  the  palisades, 
and  helped  pull  them  down  with  his  own  hand^.  This  work  completed,  he 
and  several  of  his  ofGcers,  with  great  foolbardiness,  advanced  along  the  pass 
towards  the  blockhouse.  As  they  saw  no  light  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  soldiers  there  were  not  watchflil.  But  this  was  what  Carleton  had  hoped 
for.  Captain  Bamsfare  gave  the  command  to  fire,  and  Sergeant  Hugh 
MoQuarters,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  guns,  sent  a  shower  of  grape-shot  hurt- 
ling along  the  pass.  At  the  same  time  the  small-arms  of  the  guards  rang  out 
with  telling  effect  Through  the  storm  several  men  were  seen  to  plunge  forward 
and  fall,  never  to  rise  again.  They  were  General  Montgomery,  his  two 
aides-de-camp,  and  a  number  of  brave  soldiers.  His  bewildered  troops  did 
not  even  attempt  to  carry  oflf  the  body  of  their  commander,  but  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  leaving  him  to  be  covered  by  the  thickly  falling  snow.  They  could 
not  have  done  otherwise ;  for  ten  minutes  the  small-arms  of  the  soldiers  rang 
out,  and  in  the  narrow  defile  no  one  could  have  shown  himself  without 
meeting  instant  death.  So  ended  the  attack  from  the  Pres-de-Ville  Eoide  of 
the  city,  and  it  might  be  added  that  the  siege  itself  was  practically  at  au  end. 
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for  the  hope  of  the  Americans  lay  dead  ia  tha  nurow  pass  with  three 
death-wounds,  one  in  the  chin,  one  in  the  groin,  and  one  in  the  thigh. 

The  sound  of  the  conflict  had  reached  the  Upper  Town,  and  every  bell 
in  the  city  was  ringing  furiously  to  call  the  people  to  anns.  The  walls  were 
soon  Hoed  with  anxiouu  faces,  and  the  troops  of  Arnold,  now  slowly 
advancing  along  Sault-au-Matelot  Street  through  a  blinding  storm  of 
sleet,  had  a  vigilant  foe  awaiting  theoL  Several  .barricades  had  been  erected 
to  guard  this  entrance  to  the  city,  and  on  these  they  boldly  advanced, 
Arnold  was  wounded,  and  had  to  retire,  but  as  he  was  carried  to  the  rear  he 
urged  his  brave  followers  on  with  cheering  words.  Nothing  daunted,  they 
bent  forward  in  the  face  of  the  stinging  blast,  and  plunged  through  gathering 
snow-drifts  till  the  first  barrier  was  reached.  Here,  a  short,  sharp  fight  took 
place,  but  with  heroic  dash  they  entered  the  embrasures  and  overpofvered  the 
guard.  They  advanced  to  the  second  barrier,  but  this  was  more  powerfully 
and  skilfully  constructed,  and  was  guarded  by  a  stronger  and  more 
determined  force,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  they  were  compelled  to 
meditate  a  retreat.  But  before  they  could  put  their  thoughts  into  action. 
Captain  Laws  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men  marched  out  of  Palace  Gate 
and  captured  a  large  body  of  them.  Some  of  the  more  daring,  seeing  that 
retreat  was  cut  off,  boldly  dashed  across  the  uncertain  ice  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Charles,  and  found  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.  Once  more  the  rocKy 
citadel  had  withstood  a  siege,  and  with  the  defeat  of  the  attacking  army  and 
the  capture  of  so  many  of  their  men,  all  fear  of  American  success  was 
removed.  However,  Arnold  did  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  but  with 
about  eight  hundred  men  kept  up  the  siege  until  spring. 

In  the  meantime,  when  General  Schuyler,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  army  invading  Canada,  learned  of  Montgomery's  death 
and  Arnold's  defeat,  he  advised  Congress  to  send  at  least  3000  men 
into  Canada.  It  was  impossible  to  detach  so  large  a  force  from  the 
comparatively  small  army  under  Washington,  and  the  American  commander^ 
in-chief  gave  orders  for  the  raising  of  at  least  one  thousand  anti-British 
CaoaditDf. 
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Ocaignm  0000  mon  appealed  to  the  iahabitanta  of  Canada  to  assist  in 
casting  off  the  tyraot's yoke.  Fearingthat  they  would  make  but  little  headway 
with  arms  they  sent  a  commission  into  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
Canadians.  One  of  this  celebrated  commissioa  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  but, 
as  the  French  Canadians  were  aware  of  the  active  part  be  had  taken  fifteen 
years  before  in  influencing  England  to  make  a  determined  attack  on  their 
country,  he  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  his  diplomacy  made  but  little 
headway.  While  Franklin  was  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  lay-men,  Father 
Carrol,  an  ex-Jesuit,  made  efforts  to  gain  the  i^mpathy  of  the  clergy ;  but 
he,  too,  totally  fiiiled.  The  Quebec  Act  had  given  tbem  the  liberty  of 
worship  they  deEored  and  they  felt  that  they  could  tmst  England.  On  the 
other  hand  they  had  no  faith  in  the  American  leaders.  They  remembered 
that  on  October  21,  1774,  Congress  had  addressed  the  British  people  and  bad 
"demanded  the  proscription  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  other  cherished 
institutions  of  the  Canadians — in  fact  had  called  for  their  total  abasement." 
The  Catholics  of  Canada  were,  therefore,  prq>ared  to  resist  invasion. 

Governor  Carleton,  had  he  wished,  might  have  sallied  forth  from  the 
Gates  of  Quebec  and  driven  Arnold's  force  from  before  the  walls,  but  he 
remembered  what  had  happened  to  Montcalm  when  he  ventured  forth  and  how 
narrowly  the  English  bad  escaped  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Quebec ;  and 
so,  with  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  winter,  he  determined  to  keep  his  troops 
behind  the  safe  shelter  of  the  strong  walla  of  the  city,  until  reinforcements 
could  arrive  in  the  spring.  On  April  1,  General  Wooster  took  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  before  Quebec,  and  erecting  new  batteries,  continued 
the  siege,  but  at  the  beginning  of  May,  General  John  Thomas  took  over  the 
command.  He  found  that  the  American  force  nnmbered  nearly  2000  men, 
but  as  small-poz  was  prevalent  among  the  troops  the  effectives  did  not 
amount  to  probably  over  1500.  The  hardships  of  the  winter  and  disease 
had  done  much  to  exhaust  the  American  troops,  and  General  Thomas  began 
to  think  seriously  of  retreating  from  before  the  city.  He  however, 
determined  to  make  one  last  effort  to  storm  the  walls. 

The  ice  bad  now  left  the  river  and  considerable  shipping  was  huddled  in 
Um  shadow  of  the  mighty  rock.     He  prepared  a  flre^hip,  and  with  the  ebb  of 
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the  tide  sent  it  down  the  river  in  the  hope  of  causing  a  conflagration  among 
the  English  vessels,  and  further  hoped  that  during  the  confusion  which  would 
arise  his  men  might  storm  the  walla. 

The  fir&«hip  was  a  failure  and  banied  itself  out  before  reaching  the 
veasdfl.  While  it  was  still  burning,  however,  from  the  heights  of  Quebec, 
British  vessels  were  seen  sailing  up  the  St  Lawrence.  They  came  laden  with 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  On  their  arrival  Giovernor  Carleton  with  1000 
men  and  six  field  pieces  sallied  forth  from  Quebec,  but  the  Americans  were 
already  in  flight  towards  Montreal,  and  in  their  haste  they  left  behind  the 
whole  of  their  artillery,  stores  and  baggage,  and  over  two  hundred  of  their  sick 
and  wounded.  Their  flight  up  the  St  Lawrence  was  without  order,  and  when 
they  reached  Sorel,  the  majority  of  them  were  found  to  have  cast  aside  even 
their  arma  General  Thomas  died  at  this  place  of  small-pox  and  General 
John  Sullivan  took  over  the  command.  For  a  time  Carleton  kept  up  the 
pursuit  in  person  and  then  returned  to  Quebea  The  Americans  saw  that 
they  were  hopelessly  beaten  and  Arnold,  the  bravest  of  their  soldiers,  at  that 
time  wrote  to  General  Sullivan  in  the  following  words :  "  The  junction  of  the 
Canadas  with  the  colonies  is  now  at  an  end.  Let  us  quit  them  and  secure  our 
own  country  before  it  is  too  late,"  Two  days  after  these  words  were  written 
Montreal  was  once  more  in  the  possession  of  the  Canadians. 

The  Americans  driven  from  Canada,  Carleton  endeavored  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  own  country  and  for  that  purpose  had  a  number  of  vessels 
launched  on  Lake  Champlain.  Captain  Pringle  had  command  of  the  fleet 
He  at  first  made  little  headway  against  the  American  vessels  on  the  Lake 
which  were  in  chaise  of  Arnold,  who  in  the  end  suffered  so  great  a  loss  that 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat  By  the  foresight  of  Carleton  the  English  thus 
gained  control  of  Lake  Champlain. 

In  the  following  year  General  Burgoyne  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
military  command  and  arrived  in  Quebec  in  May.  Governor  Carleton  felt 
hurt  by  this  appointment  and  wrote  to  Lord  Germaine,  defending  his  military 
conduct  and  shortly  after  resigned  his  office  and  left  Canada.  The  British 
authorities  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  when  they  took  away  the 
jmlitsi7  oonuuand  from  Carleton.     The  disgrace  of  Saratoga  was  but  a 
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punishmeDt  for  their  ignorance.  In  the  following  year  Cieneral  HaMimand 
was  appointed  Governor.  He  was  a  very  different  man  from  Carleton — 
severe,  tyrannical,  despotic.  He  soon  gained  the  hatred  of  the  Canadians, 
wlio  could  not  but  contrast  his  harsh  rule  with  the  mild  measures  adopted  by 
his  predecessor. 

Carlelon's  services  were  recognized  by  the  king  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  was  knighted.  The  war  in  America  continued  to  drag  wearily  on 
but  General  Carleton  was  to  take  no  active  interest  in  it  until  its  close.  In 
the  year  1782  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Clinton*as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Northern  British  Army  in  America.  At  lengtli  the  end  came  and  New 
York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  trooi)s.  At  this  tragic  moment  in  his 
country's  history  he  was  able  to  do  valiant  service  for  Canada.  It  was  due  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  that  so  many  of  the  Loyalists  sought  refuge  in  Canada,  and 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  have  them  properly  provided  for  in  their  new  home. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  created  Baron  Dorchester  for  his  services  with 
the  army  in  America. 

Governor  Ilaldimand  remained  in  Canada  until  1785  when  he  was 
recalled;  and  in  the  following  year,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Canadians, 
Lord  Dorchester  was  sent  to  Canada  as  Governor.  He  at  once  entered 
By m pathetically  into  the  strained  siluntion  which  had  been  created  by  the 
despotic  rule  of  Ilaldimand  and  did  much  to  restore  confidence  among  the 
French  in  the  British.  In  1787  he  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  unsatisfactory  stute  of  education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  in  this 
way  did  not  a  little  to  disseminate  learning  in  that  province.  Due  to  the 
influx  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  Upper  Canada  required  his  attention,  and  in  1788 
he  divided  the  province  into  four  iudioial  districts,  Lunenburg,  from  the 
Ottawa  River  to  Gananoque ;  Mecl^lenburg,  from  Gananoque  to  Trent ; 
Nassau,  from  Trent  to  Long  Point ;  and  Hesoe,  from  Long  Point  to  Lakfr 
St.  Clair;  in  each  of  these  districts  he  appointed  a  judge  and  a  sheriff  to 
administer  justic. 

But  dissatisfaction  continued.  The  British  colonists  were  thoroughly 
discontented  with  the  Quebec  Act  and  were  urgent  in  their  demands  for  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  Trial  by  Jury,  and  an  «lective  legislatiTS  assembly.     As  « 
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result  of  this  discontent  the  Constitutional  Act  was  passed  by  the  British 
parliament.  Lord  Dorchester  had  not  a  httle  to  do  with  the  framing  of  this 
act  and  with  having  it  successfully  pass  the  Lords  and  Coramona.  He  had 
gone  to  England  in  1791,  leaving  Major-Ueneral  Clarke  to  admioster  the 
government,  but  in  1793  he  returned  to  Canada. 

It  was  now  a  critical  time  in  Canadian  affairs.  The  French  B«volution 
was  stirring  Europe  to  its  depths,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  found  a  place 
in  many  hearts  in  Canada.  He  had  ever  been  a  Mend  to  the  French;  kind, 
generous  and  sympathetic,  and  his  presence  was  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  However,  the  British  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
attitude,  believing  him  too  kindly  disposed  to  the  conquered  race. 

For  three  years  longer  Lord  Dorchester  remained  in  Canada  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  provinces  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  unite  into  one 
people  the  French  and  English  living  under  the  British  flag  in  America,  and 
to  make  the  French  loyal  to  that  flag.  That  th'e  Province  of  Quebec  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  loyal  to  England  during  the  past  hundred  years  is  largely  due 
to  Lord  Dorchester's  mild  and  considerate  rule.  When  he  left  Canada  it 
must  hgve  been  with  considerable  regret.  For  nearly  forty  years  his  life  had 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  he  had  resided  in 
the  country  for  over  twenty.  He  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  new  province 
he  had  done  so  much  to  permanently  base.  But  for  him  it  would  have  been 
lost  to  England  in  1776;  and  his  attitude  to  the  inhabitants  did  much  to  shape 
the  course  of  such  men  as  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin.  Until  his  death  in 
1808  he  continued  to  watch  the  growth  of  British  North  America  with  the 
belief  that  a  great  and  United  people,  a  worthy  rival  of  the  young  Republ'c  tn 
the  south,  'rfould  yet  be  established  along  the  bt  Lawrence  ana  by  ihe  great 
lakes. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JOHN    OKAVBS   SIMOOE. 

SiTiicoe's  Father  Killed  «t  the  Great  Siege  of  Quebec— Hu  Son's  Ewly  Ectnotioa— Begins  His 
Militarj  Career  when  Nineteen  Yean  Old— Saili  for  America— Beaches  Boston  on  Day  of 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill — At  the  Battle  of  Brandywine — Appointed  Major  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers— An  Efficient  Officer- Promoted  to  the  RAnk  of  Lieutenant-Colonel— The 
Character  of  the  Man  Shown  in  His  Ordeis  to  the  Rangers — A  Narrow  Escape  from  Death 
^A  Prisoner— The  Death  of  Major  And ri<- Appreciated  by  the  Loyalists  in  America- 
Through  Ill-Health  Forced  to  Return  to  England — Elected. to  Pailiament— Takes  Part  in 
the  Discussion  on  the  Constitutional  Act-^ Appointed- Governor  of  Upper  Canada — Reaches 
Quebec  on  the  Ship  "Triton" — Pi;pafeds  to  Stat  of  Government  for  Upper  Canada,  Newark 
— Sworn  in  as  Lieutenant-Govemof  at  Kingston — Selects  His  Executive  Council — Summons 
His  PariiamcBt  to  Meet  at  Newark — In  His  Opening  Address  Governor  Simcoe  Eulogizes 
tht  Country — Important  Measures  Introduced -by.  the  Legislature — Governor  Simcoe  Takes 
a  Paternal  Interest  in  the  Province—Botdl'JosepbBrMtin  High  Esteem — Journeys  through 
the  Western  Peninsula — Invest!  gates  the.  Site  of  Toronto  for  Future  Capital  <tf  Province — The 
Second  Session  of  the  Legislature^—GoVefhor  "Slmcoe  Fears  American  Invasion — First 
M  eting  of  the  Executive  Council  at  York— The  Building  of  Yonge  Street— Builds  Castle 
Frank—"  One  Whose  Door  is  Always  Open  "— Difficulties  Between  the  Americans  and  the 
Indiana— Simcoe 's  Diplomatic  Altitude — Raised  to  the  Rank  of  Major-General — His  Efforts 
to  Create  a  Royal  Navy  on  the  Lnkes — Appointed  Governor  of  St  Domingo — A  Difficult 
Task— Returns  to  England— Command  of  Plymouth  Eutmated  to  Simcoe— The  Death  of 
Lieu  tenant-General  Simcoe, 

THE  life  of  John  Graves  Simcoe,  the  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  American  continent  from  his 
earliest  days.  He  was  but  seven  years  old  when  General  Wolfe  won 
Quebec  from  the  French.  In  that  great  siege  bis  father,  John  Graves  Simcoo, 
commander  of  the  "Pembroke,"  was  killed.  Shortly  before  the  siege 
Commander  Simcoe  had  been  captured  by  the  French  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Quebec.  While  on  his  way  to  the  city  and  when  a  prisoner,  he  had  been 
careful  to  note  the  fortificaUons  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  river,  and  wlien 
Wolfe's  fleet  faced  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  approaching 
Quebec,  be  was  able  to  make  a  chart  that  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his 
leader  in  bringing  his  fleet  to  its  destination. 
174 
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Although  the  son  of  Oommander  Simcoe  had  at  an  early  age  made  up  hb 
mind  to  follow  a  military  career  he  was,  like  most  other  boys  of  his  class  at  that 
time,  to  receive  a  very  excellent  general  education.  He  first  attended  the  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Exeter,  and  from  there  went  to  the  celebrated  school  at 
Eton  and  afterwards  to  Merton  OoUege,  Oxford.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
and  devoted  much  time  to  history  and  the  classics.  The  deeds  of  the  heroes 
of  the  past  were  his  delight ;  so  fond  did  he  become  of  the  classics  that  they 
were  his  constant  companions  on  the  battlefields  of  America,  and  during  his 
arduous  duties  in  the  forests  of  Ontario. 

At  nineteen  he  was  to  begin  his  military  career.  He  then  obtained  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  Thirty-Fifth  Regiment.  About  this  time  war  was 
threatening  in  America.  The  leaders  in  the  colonies  were  most  out-spoken 
against  what  was  then  called  English  tyranny.  It  was  soon  seen  that  war 
could  not  be  averted,  and  when  at  length  the  blow  fell  troops  were  hurriedly 
embarked  for  the  thirteen  colonies.  Among  the  first  to  be  sent  was  the 
Thirty-Fifth  Regiment.  Simcoe,  however,  did  not  sail  with  it,  but  followed  in 
a  separate  ship  shortly  after.  He  reached  Boston  on  the  memorable  17th  day 
of  June,  1775. 

On  that  day  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  and  the  British  troops 
learned  that  the  rude  Provincials,  untrained  in  war,  save  that  which  they  had 
experienced  in  protecting  their  homes  on  the  borders  from  the  Indians  and 
French,  were  able  to  fight  bravely  and  skilfully.  Those  in  autliority  on  that 
day  for  the  first  time  fully  realized  the  tremendous  task  they  would  have  to 
pat  down  the  rebellion. 

Simcoedid  not  long  remain  attached  to  the  Thirty-Fifth.  An  opportunity 
preeenting  itself  he  purchased  the  command  of  a  compauy  of  the  Fortieth 
Regiment  on  September  11,  1 777,  and  led  his  company  with  distinctioo  in  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  when  General  Howe  defeated  General  Washington.  On 
thia  day  the  Queen's  Rangers,  a  Provincial  corps,  acquitted  itself  with  great 
bravery  and  suffered  severely  in  officers  and  men.  General  Howe  praised  it 
for  its  conrage  and  appointed  Captain  Simcoe,  who  had  won  great  distinction 
in  this  battle,  to  the  Rangers  with  the  Provincial  rank  of  mtyor. 
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Tlie  Queen's  rangers  was  a  oniqae  regiment — a  forerunner  of  the  Rough 
Riders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mounted  Infantry  of  Sooth  Africa.  It 
was  a  regiment  of  aoouta  which  had  heen  recruited  for  the  mo3t  part  in 
Connecticut.  It  was  a  mixed  body  of  foot  soldiers  and  mounted  men.  It  had 
.  more  freedom  than  other  corps  and  was  somewhat  independent  in  its  actions, 
its  commander  heing  permitted  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  and  not  being 
compelled  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  Commaoder-in-Chief.  The  strength  of 
this  celebrated  regiment  was  between  500  and  600,  It  was  a  flying  column 
and  ita  operations  extended  over  a  wide  district  so  that  the  Queen's  Rangers 
and  their  commander  became  more  widely  known  than  probably  any  other 
regiment  in  America. 

Major  Simcoe  was  through  his  new  command  brought  much  in  contact 
with  the  people  of  America,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  them. 
His  desire  ever  was  to  keep  the  loyal,  loyal ;  and  to  win  to  the  motherland 
those  who  were  luke-warm,  or  even  enemies.  The  Queen's  Rangers,  while 
under  the  command  of  General  Simcoe,  never  acted  brutally  towards  their  foes 
or  failed  to  respect  property.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  1778  waa  spent  in 
foraging  expeditions,  and  so  much  were  Major  Simcoe's  services  appreciated 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  appointed  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  character  of  the  man  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his 
regiment  is  well  shown  in  orders  issued  to  the  Rangers  in  1778.  In  these 
orders  he  said  "  he  doubted  not  but  that  all  ranks  of  the  regiment  were 
sensible  that  the  undaunted  spirit  which  had  rendered  them  the  terror  of 
their  enemies  was  not  more  honorable  to  them  than  that  abhorrence  of  plunder 
which  distinguishes  the  truly  brave  man  from  the  cowardly  ruffian  and  wbicli 
had  left  a  favorable  impression  on  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  as 
had  been  in  their  jiower,"  As  Mr.  D.  B.  Read,  in  his  Life  and  IKmes  of 
General  Simcoe,  writes  concerning  those  words  "  they  seem  to  say  in  trumpet 
tones  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe  was  every  inch  a  soldier  and  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  British  officer  of  the  old  schools-honor,  integrity, 
courage  and  capacity." 

Through  the  years  1778  and  1779,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe  led  the 
RangerR  on  many  important  expeditions  and  rarely   failed  to  ecoie  successes. 
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In  October,  1779,  he  had  a  narr*w  escape  from  death  ihrongli  a  fall  from  lis 
horae.  He  was  taken  priaoner  at  this  time,  and  so  bitti;r  were  the  rebels 
against  the  Rangers  and  their  leader  that  many  of  them  clamored  for  his 
death,  but  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  was  exchanged  and  i-eturneil  to 
Staten  Island  where  his  regiment  was  stationed. 

The  Rangers  were  now  operating  in  a  new  field.  The  British  troops 
were  besieging  Cliarlestown,  South  Carolina,  and  in  April  Simcoe'a  regiment 
was  added  to  the  besi^ing  force  and  remained  before  the  place  until  it 
capitulated  in  May,  1780.  In  this  same  year  Simcoe  was  to  suffer  a  loss 
which  he  felt  more  keenly  than  probably  any  other  loss  of  bis  life— the  death 
of  his  friend  and  comrade  >it  arms,  the  brilliant  and  cultured  Major  Andr& 
Id  a  sketch  such  as  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to  defend  or  condemn 
Washington  and  the  other  American  ofiicers  for  their  action  with  regard  to 
Andrfi.  The  question  is  open  to  much  controversy  and  space  will  not  permit 
of  its  discussion.  Simcoe  certainly  condemned  them  and  looked  upon  the 
staying  of  ;^.ndr6  as  a  brutal  murder.  His  bitter  words  written  immediat«ly 
after  the  death  of  his  friend  show  how  keenly  he  felt  the  matter.  "  The  useless 
murder  of  Major  Andrfe,"  he  wrote,  "  would  almost,  were  it  possible,  annihilate 
that  wish  which  consentaneous  to  the  ideas  of  our  Sovereign  and  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  operated  on  the  officers  of  the  British 
army — the  wish  of  reconciliation,  of  speedy  reunion  with  their  revolting 
fellow  subjects  in  America."  Despite  his  fei-liiigs  with  regard  to  the  death  of 
Andr6  he  continued  to  act  with  his  customary  generosity  towards  his  foes  till 
the  close  of  1781. 

The  aid  given  by  the  French,  the  sympathy  bestowed  on  the  rebels  by 
their  supporters  in  England,  and  the  successes  in  the  field  were  telling,  and 
the  rebellion,  instead  of  growing  weaker,  waxed  stronger  with  each  day.  At 
length  came  Yorktown  and,  with  its  capitulation,  practically  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Simcoe  was  in  Yorktown  when  it  surrendered,  but  he  was  no  longer  fit 
for  active  service.  He  was  in  wretched  health,  having  been  thoroughly  worn 
oat  by  the  steady  service  be  had  experienced  since  coming  to  America.  From 
the  day  of  the 'iMttle  of  Bunker  Hill  till  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  he  had 
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been  continuously  in  tiie  field  save  for  the  few  months  when  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  the  exposure,  the  arduous  marches,  and  the  trying  battles  had  at  length 
broken  down  his  robust  constitution.  A  sea  voyage  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  save  his  life,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  England  on  parole.  His  services 
were  appreciated  by  the  government,  and  the  king  conferred  on  biro  the  rank 
of  lieuteuant-colonel  in  the  regular  army. 

Shortly  after  reaching  England  he  received  the  following  most  gratifying 
testimonial  from  Loyalists  in  America,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  work  done 
by  him  while  in  command  of  the  Kangers  and  shows  why  he  was  through  life 
such  an  ardent  enthusiaat  for  the  United  Empire  Loyalists; — 

"  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  deputies  of  the  Associated  Loyalists 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  lower  counties  of  Delaware,  hy  their 
particular  direction,  and  being  fully  authorized  by  them  for  that  purpose,  now 
to  express  to  you  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  your  military  and  political 
conduct  during  the  late  rebellion  in  America.  They  are  at  a  loss  whether 
most  to  admire  your  activity  and  gallantry  in  the  field  or  your  generous  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  America,  and  your 
unwearied  exertions  as  well  to  promote  their  true  interest  as  to  preserve  and 
protect  their  property. 

"As  they  have  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  hadfireqaent  opportunitii^s 
of  seeing  your  army  crowned  with  success,  so  they  have  often  experienced  the 
marks  of  your  favor,  attention  and  protection  ;  these  acts  have  endeared  you 
to  them  and  claim  their  warmest  gratitude.  Your  particular  countenance  to 
and  zeal  for  the  Associated  Loyalists,  and  your  ready  concurrence  in  the 
measures  proposed  for  their  relief,  and  kind  solicitations  on  their  behalf,  have 
made  an  impression  on  their  minds  words  cannot  express  and  time  only  can 
erase;  and  they  have  exceedingly  to  regret  that  the  opportunity  was  not 
afibrded  them  of  evincing  to  the  world,  under  your  command,  the  mncerity 
of  these  professions  and  thdr  attachment  to  their  Sovereign. 

"They  would  deem  tbemselvee  culpable  if  th^  did  not  take  thia 
opportunity  to  mention  that  your  abhorrence  of  the  pillage  that  too  generally 
took  place  in  this  country,  and  the  success  that  attended  your  vigilant 
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exertions  to  prevent  it,  bavA  marked  your  character  and  ensured  to  you  the 
esteem  of  all  orders  and  ranks  of  good  men. 

"  Your  sudden  and  unexpecte<l  departure  from  America  prevented  their 
paying  this  tribute  of  respect  to  yoa  personally,  which  they  entreat  you  now 
to  accept,  and  that  you  will  be  assured  under  all  changes  and  circumstances 
your  name  will  be  dear  to  them,  and  that  their  wishes  and  prayers  will 
always  be  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness." 

The  rest  in  the  climate  of  old  England  rapidly  restored  Colonel  ^mcoe 
to  health,  and  by  the  time  he  was  released  from  parole  in  the  beginning  of 
1783  he  was  completely  recovered. 

Thore  is  little  to  note  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished  soldier  after  bis 
return  from  America,  until  be  was  sent  out  as  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
One  important  event,  however,  occurred  in  his  life.  It  was  during  this  time 
of  peace  and  comparative  inaction  that  he  married  Miss  Guillem,  a  near 
relative  of  Admiral  Graves  and  a  distant  relative  of  his  own. 

He  was,  however,  not  idle  in  the  years  between  the  American  Kevolution 
and  his  own  appointment  to  the  important  position  of  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  political  life  of  his  country  and  assiduously 
studied  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  A  mere  follower  he  could  not  be,  and 
in  1790  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  borough  of  St  Maw's,  Cornwall. 
He  thus  entered  Parliament  at  a  time  when  the  race  difficulties  in  British 
North  America  were  agitating  the  rulers,  and  when  the  question  of  dividing 
Canada  into  two  Provinces  for  the  better  government  of  the  country  was  being 
discQsaed.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  many  of  ^mcoe's 
Loyalist  friends  had  flocked  to  the  British  possessions  north  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  very  naturally  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  country  to 
which  they  had  gone.  On  March  7,  1791,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  celebrated 
bill  designed  to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  after  a  warm  discussion  in  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe  took  an  active  part  the  Constitutional  Act 
became  Law. 

It  would  seem  that  Colonel  Simcoe  was  appointed  Governor  immediately 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  on  May  20,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  In  a  vein  that 
would  indicate  that  be  had  received  tbe  appointment      In  bli  letter  be 
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showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  country.  Two  classes  were  uppermoHt  in  his 
mind — the  Indians,  and  &e  Loyalista.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no  interest  in 
the  Frendi  in  America,  never  probably  having  got  over  his  antipathy  to 
them  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father  at  Quebec.  He  certainly  showed 
great  animosity  toward  the  French  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  several 
times  expressed  himself  as  anxious  to  have  his  Rangers  opposed  to  them. 

In  September  Governor  Simcoe  sailed  for  Canada  on  the  "  Triton," 
Captain  Murray,  and  ailer  a  voyage  in  which  much  heavy  weather  was 
experienced,  reached  Quebec,  November  11,  1791.  A  brief  stay  was  made  at 
the  historical  old  tocIe  of  Quebec,  and  then  the  Giovemor  and  his  escort 
proceeded  to  Montreal  where  the  winter  was  spent.  He  had  with  him  a  part 
of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  during  the  winter  another  division  of  the  regiment 
marched  over-land  on  snoW'^hoes,  firom  New  Brunswick,  and  joined  him  at 
Montreal  Although  the  years  that  had  passed  since  he  led  the  raiment 
against  the  Continental  troops  had  greatly  changed  its  personnel,  a  number 
of  the  officers  had  fought  with  him  during  the  war,  and  it  was  naturally  an 
added  pleasure  to  him  in  his  new  life  to  have  his  old  corps  by  his  side. 

He  seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  rush  to  reach  the  seat  of  government 
for  Upper  Canada,  Newark  or  Niagara.  He  stayed  at  Montreal  until  June. 
No  doubt  he  had  much  to  do  to  prepare  for  his  long  sojonm  on  the  great 
lakes  remote  from  centres  of  civilized  life ;  besides,  as  he  would  have  to  make 
the  trip  westward  in  canoes,  it  was  wise  to  wait  until  the  summer  was  well 
advanced  before  venturing  on  the  difficult  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Accompanied  by  his  fleet  of  canoes  the  Governor  and  his  party  leisurely 
ascended  the  mighty  and  most  varied  of  rivers,  delighted  with  the  leaping 
rapids  that  checked  their  progress,  the  broad  lakes  and  the  fair  islands  past 
which  they  paddled  as  though  floating  through  fairyland.  They  made 
several  long  stops  en  route,  and  it  was  not  until  the  banning  of  July  that 
Iv^ingston  was  reached. 

In  this  city,  second  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  historical  importance  for 
Canada,  Simcoe  was  sworn  in  as  Lieutenant-Govern  ot'  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
jit  once  proceeded  to  organize  his  government.  He  selected  as  his  Executive 
Council :  William    Osgoo'de,    William   Robertson,   James    Baby,   Alexander 
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Grant,  and  Peter  Raasell.  The  Council  was  formed  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  sworn  in,  but  the  Legislative  Councillors,  Robert  Hamilton,  Richard 
Cartwright  and  John  Munro,  were  not  selected  until  July  17,  when  the 
Executive  Council  met  at  Kingston.  Four  days  after  this  meeting  the 
Governor  left  Kingston  for  Newark. 

It  is  difficalt  to  t«ll  just  why  Newark  was  selected,  but  no  doubt  the 
government  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  central  position  between  Fort  Detroit, 
which  was  still  occupied  by  British  troops,  and  the  fortified  position  of 
Kingston  ;  however,  it  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  he  was  but  a 
few  weeks  in  the  country  before  he  decided  to  establish  the  Capital  in  a  better 
and  safer  locality.  Newark  was  moreover  a  centre  of  Loyalist  population,  and 
no  doubt  this  was  one  reason  why  Governor  Simcoe  summoned  the  Parliament 
to  meet  there.  Besides  he  believed  in  the  government  being  conducted  witli 
considerable  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  soldiers  from  Fort  Niagara  would 
serve  to  give  dignity  to  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

At  this  time  there  were,  besides  the  Loyalists  about  Newark,  some  ten 
thousand  English  speaking  inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  and  ten 
thousand  Indians,  all  faithful  to  the  British.  He  was  ruler  over  a  vast 
country  with  a  sparse  population,  but  he  came  to  it  with  the  intention  of 
building  up  a  magnificent  province  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  one  which 
in  time  would  be  a  worthy  rival  of  the  best  of  the  New  England  States.  He 
Bununoned  his  first  parliament  to  meet  on  September  17.  It  was  at  an 
awkward  time,  for  Canada  was  then  altogether  an  agricultural  country,  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  found  no  slight  difficulty  in  leaving 
their  farms  at  a  season  when  their  crops  needed  their  undivided  attention ; 
but  sufficient  of  them  gathered  together,  having  travelled  in  some  cases 
hundreds  of  miles  in  canoes  and  through  tracklees  forests  to  permit  the 
bosiiieflB  of  the  country  to  be  done. 

The  Parliament  was  opened  with  a  display  that  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  English,  and  the  Indians  who  assembled  in  some  force  for  this 
momentous  occasion.  In  his  opening  address  Governor  Simcoe  showed  how 
well  he  had  in  the  few  months  he  had  been  in  the  West  forecast  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada     "  The  natural  advantages,"  he  said. 
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■'  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  are  inferior  to  none  on  this  ride  of  the 
Atlantia  There  can  he  no  separate  interest  through  its  whole  extent.  The 
Britieh  form  of  government  prepared  the  way  for  ita  speedy  colonization,  and 
I  trust  that  your  fostering  care  will  improve  the  favorable  dtuation,  and  that 
a  namerouB  and  agricultural  people  will  speedily  take  poseessiou  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  which,  under  British  laws  and  the  munificence  with  which  His 
Majesty  haa  granted  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  offer  such  manifest  and  peculiar 
encouragements. 

The  first  session  of  the  Ijogislature  did  not  close  until  October  16,  1792, 
and  in  the  month  of  its  session  many  of  the  most  important  measures  that 
have  shaped  the  destiny  of  Canada  were  introduced.  The  two  most  important 
things  it  did,  however,  were  to  establish  English  law  and  Trial  by  Jury. 
When  the  Assembly  was  dismissed  Simcoe  set  to  work  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  rapidly  developing  the  Province,  and  of  making  the  people  under 
his  rale  comfortable  in  their  new  lif& 

He  was  an  aristocratic  ruler,  and  took  a  paternal  intefest  in  every  one  in 
the  Province,  but  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  were  his  favorite  subjects,  and  to  them 
he  gave  the  best  lands  and  the  best  offices.  From  the  beginning  of  his  rule 
he  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  attract  them  to  Upper  Canada.  His  aim 
was  to  plant  along  the  border  of  United  States,  from  one  end  of  the  Province 
to  the  other,  a  compact  line  of  loyal  subjecta  who  would  serve  as  a  barrier  to 
protect  Canada  should  war,  a  thing  he  thought  inevitable,  again  arise.  He 
had  an  eye  to  the  military  future  of  the  country  and,  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  having  centres  of  organization  in  time  of  need,  he  had  Lieutenants  of 
counties  appointed.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  savages 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  them  feel  that  he  was  their  friend 
and  father.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  at  this  time  that  in  Western  Canada 
Chief  Joseph  Brant,  Thayendanegea,  an  Indian  of  exceptional  power  and  tact, 
was  looked  np  to  by  the  tribes  then  living  in  Upper  Canada.  Simcoe  while 
Governor  was  to  be  brought  much  in  contact  with  this  great  chief,  and  as 
years  went  on  they  mutually  grew  in  respect  for  each  other. 

BritiHh  troops  were  still  in  possession  of  Fort  Detroit  and  Fort  Niagara, 
¥oth  of  which  places  were  properly  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
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Iq  th«  wintor  of  179S,  Simcoe  felt  called  upon  to  yuai  Detroit  on  » toar  of 
inspection.  The  journey  bfid  to  be  made  throngh  fthnost  pathlesB  finwta  and 
he  determined  to  take  it  by  Btages,  making  hii  first  stop  at  Chief  Brant's 
celebrated  Mohawk  village  on  the  Grand  River.  He  left  Navy  Hall,  Newark, 
on  February  4,  and  reached  the  Qrand  on  the  7th  of  the  month.  Here  he 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  Indians,  and  especially  from 
Brant  to  whom  he  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. He  stayed  with  the  Mohawks  for  three  days  and  proceeding  on 
his  way  visited  the  Delaware  Indian  village  on  the  Thames.  He  then 
continued  his  journey  to  Detroit,  where,  on  February  24,  he  reviewed  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Kegiment  and  carefully  and  critically  examined  the  fortifica- 
tions. On  his  return  journey  he  once  more  paid  Brant  a  visit  which 
increased  the  great  chiefs  admiration  for  the  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

When  the  Governor's  party  reached  Navy  Hall  he  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  that  Newark  was  not  the  place  for  either  the  Government  House  or 
the  Capital  of  the  Province.  Toronto  seemed  to  him  much  more  favorable  for 
the  temporary  capital,  although  that  place,  too,  though  comparatively  remote 
from  the  American  border, was  open  to  attack  from  the  £i>3nt  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  choose  some  inland  spot  where  the  Americans 
could  only  bring  an  army  with  great  difficulty,  and  where  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  would  have  ample  time  to  concentrate  their  forces  to  resist 
invasion.  A  spot  on  the  banks  of  a  little  inland  stream  was  chosen  as  the 
most  suitable  place,  and  he  named  the  spot  after  the  venerable  Capital  of 
England,  and  the  river  aftsr  England's  most  celebrated  one.  Meanwhile,  on 
May  2,  he  set  out  to  investigate  the  site  of  Toronta  The  town  and 
township  of  Toronto  had  been  planned  before  Simcoe  came  to  Canada  and 
from  th?  first  he  had  been  so  iavorably  impressed  with  the  spot  that  he 
determined  to  give  the  matter  of  establishing  his  government  there  more 
serious  thought  After  careful  investigation  he  concluded  to  take  up  his 
residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  but  the  Le^slature  was  to  continue  to 
meet  at  Newark  while  he  remained  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Le^slatore  which  opened  May  31,  1793, 
Simooe  urged  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  organizing  and  remodelling  the 
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militia.  He  spoke  in  eothusiastic  praise  of  the  British  Constitution  and 
impressed  upon  the  people  the  need  of  caltivating  loyalty.  He  feared 
American  invasion,  and  expected  that  sooner  or  later  Niagara  would  be 
attacked,  and  he  was  desirous  of  lia\ing  the  country  not  only  prepared  to 
resist  invasion,  but,  if  possible,  to  win  back  mach  of  the  territory  lost  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  This  second  session  closed  early  in  July,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  Simcoe  moved  to  Toronto  and  took  up  bis  permanent 
abode  in  a  tent  especially  made  for  the  conditions  of  the  climate,  and  in  tliis 
tent  he  spent  bis  first  summer  and  winter  in  Toronto  while  he  looked  about 
for  a  anilable  place  on  which  to  erect  a  Government  House.  Shortly  after 
he  moved  from  Newark  to  Toronto  news  came  of  the  great  victory  of  the 
Buke  of  York  over  the  French,  and  Simcoe  seized  the  occasion  to  do  honor 
to  the  Duke  by  changing  the  name  of  the  new  settlement  to  York,  and  so,  on 
August  27,  the  place  was  rechristened. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was  held  at  the  garrison  in 
August,  1703,  but  no  effort  was  yet  made  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Legislature — a  things  by  the  way,  to  which  the  Loyalists  of  Newark 
vehemently  objected. 

At  this  time  there  were  practically  no  houses  at  York,  the  people  dwelt 
in  tents  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  axe  and  the  saw  were  at  work,  and  along 
the  border  of  the  fine  harbor  which  now  fronts  the  feirest  city  of  the 
Dominion  rude  log  habitations  were  springing  up. 

During  the  first  year  in  York  Simcoe  was  much  pleased  with  the 
number  of  Loyalists  that  flocked  into  his  Province.  The  country  was  likely 
to  have  a  large  population  sooner  than  he  expected.  Many  came  from  tlie 
United  States  direct,  but  many  more  had  journeyed  from  distant  New 
Brunswick  whence  they  had  fled  when  the  war  was  concluded.  It  is  true 
that  in  numerous  cases  they  were  in  the  direst  poverty,  but  the  Governor  was 
considerate  of  them  and  gave  orders  for  their  support  where  there  waa  real 
need.  With  a  great  ruler's  foresight  he  saw  that  Toronto,  whether  it  waa  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  the  Province  or  not,  was  to  be  the  centre  of  trade 
with  the  west  At  present  the  only  road  for  commerce  was  along  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  and  the  traders  to  reach  the  great  portage  had  to  pass  throogfa 
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American  territory.  He  believed  that  a  shorter  and  better  road  could  he 
establislied,  aad  to  this  end  in  canoea  and  on  foot  he  explored  the  wilderness 
north  of  Toronta  His  explorations  were  not  without  result  and  on  this  trip 
he  planned  Yonge  Street  leading  from  York  to  the  Gleorgian  Bay  by  way  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  set  to  work 
to  open  up  that  great  highway.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  road-making, 
and  about  this  same  time  planned  a  military  road  from  one  end  of  the 
Province  to  the  other.  He  carefully  mapped  out  such  a  road  and  named  it 
Dundas  Street.  A  portion  of  the  road  was  conatructed,  and  so  confident 
were  many  of  the  settlers  that  a  great  highway  would  in  a  few  years  be 
completed  that  they  settled  along  the  proposed  route.  Had  he  remained  in 
Canada  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  finished,  but  his  departure  brought 
disappointment  to  many  of  the  settlers.  Those  who  followed  him  in 
authority  thought  more  of  their  own  aggrandisement  and  that  of  their 
friends  than  of  the  development  of  the  Province. 

Governor  Simcoe  meanwhile  had  been  looking  about  for  a  suitable 
^>ot  on  which  to  erect  a  permanent  abode  and  found  a  place  that 
pleased  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  He  decided  to  build  Castle 
Frank — so  named  in  honor  of  his  eldest  son.  The  "  Castle "  was  a 
log  house,  a  fine  product  of  the  backwoods,  but  from  its  position  and  object 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  name.  Dr.  Henry  Scadding  in  hia  Tbronto  of 
Old  gives  the  following  description  of  this  celebrated  building : 

"Castle  Frank  itself  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  dimensions,  of  an 
oblong  shape ;  its  walls  were  composed  of  a  number  of  small,  carefully  hewn 
1(^8,  of  short  lengths.  Tbe  whole  wore  the  hue  which  unpainted  timber, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  gradually  assumes.  At  the  gable  end,  in  the 
direction  of  the  roadway  from  the  nascent  capital,  was  the  principal  entrance, 
over  which  a  rather  imposing  portico  was  formed  by  the  projection  of  the 
whole  roof,  supported  by  four  upright  columns,  reaching  the  whole  height  of 
the  building  and  consisting  of  the  trunks  of  four  good-sized,  well-matched 
pines,  with  their  deeply  chapped,  corrugated  bark  unremoved.  The  doors 
and  shutters  to  the  windows  were  all  of  double  thickness,  made  of  stoat 
plank,  running  tip  and  down  one  side,  and  crosswise  on  the  other,  and 
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thickly  studded  over  with  the  headd  of  stout  nails.  From  the  middle  of  the 
building  rose  a  solitary  massive  chimney-stack." 

Castle  Frank  was  to  be  a  place  of  great  hospitality,  and  indeed  both  at 
Castle  Frank  and  Kavy  Hall  the  doors  were  ever  open  and  all  visitors  were 
bountifully  received.  The  Iroquois  at  Niagara  gave  Simcoe  the  title  of 
Deyonguhokraioen,  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "one  whose  door  is 
always  open."  And  the  Indians  were  not  the  only  ones  to  be  impressed  by 
the  Governor's  hospitality.  The  American  commissioners  who  came  to 
Canada  with  regard  to  the  boundary  difficulty  were  his  guests  at  Navy  Hall, 
and  afterwards  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  reception  their  ancient  enemy 
gave  them.     He  was,  indeed,  a  veritable  knight  of  the  old  schooL 

The  most  critical  question  that  presented  itself  during  his  period  of 
government  was  the  contention  that  continued  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Americans  with  regard  to  the  Indian  territory  in  the  United  States.  An 
unwise  move  on  his  part  might  have  precipitated  a  war,  but  with  such 
diplomacy  did  he  act  that  he  was  able  to  hold  comparatively  aloof  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  respect  of  his  Indian  allies.  Yet  he  showed  no  fear  of  the 
Americans  and  when  ordered  by  Lord  Dorchester  to  proceed  to  the  foot  of  the 
M^mi  rapids  and  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  disputed  territory  he  unhesitatingly 
did  so,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  that  was  raised  by  the  Americans  with 
n^;ard  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  British.  He  was  CEireful  at  all  times  to 
protect  English  interests  and  to  prevent  American  aggression;  however,  the 
danger  that  had  been  threatening  ever  since  he  came  to  the  country  was  to 
come  to  an  end,  and  by  a  treaty  concluded  between  England  and  the  United 
States  the  former  agreed  to  evacuate  the  territory  in  dispute. 

Soon  afler  this  Simcoe  was  forced  by  the  needs  of  the  home  government 
to  leave  Canada.  St  Domingo  demanded  the  presence  of  a  strong  man  and 
an  experienced  soldier,  and  on  December  S,  1796,  Major-General  Simcoe 
(he  had  received  this  rank  in  1794)  was  appointed  ofiBcial  governor  of  that 
place  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  It  must  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  pain  to  leave  Upper  Canada. 
His  work  there  was  really  just  begun.    Yonge  Street  had  been  opened  up  to 
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Lake  Simooe,  and  he  no  doubt  soon  hoped  to  see  it  completed,  and  Dundaa 
Street  well  under  way. 

Besides  this  he  was  creating  a  "  Royal  Navy  "  on  the  lakes,  and  already 
had  a  number  of  gunboats  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  had  planned  &>r  ten  more 
for  that  lake  and  an  equal  number  for  Erie;  but  duty  demanded  his  presence 
elsewhere,  and  he  went  to  Si  Domiogo  with  the  hope  of  ^eedily  recovering 
the  ground  the  British  troops  had  lost  in  that  island. 

Greueral  Simcoe  arrived  at  St.  Nicholas  Mole  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
1797,  and  immediately  went  to  work  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  found 
existing.  He  made  but  little  headway;  the  force  under  his  control  was 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  situation  and  he  returned  to  England  to  secure 
reinforcements  or  to  abandon  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him.  His 
efifortfi  bore  httle  fruit  as  Britain  at  that  time  had  her  resources  severely  taxed 
by  the  critical  state  of  a&ira  in  Europe  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  could  not  waste  her  eneigiee  on  St.  Domingo.  That  his  services 
in  the  island  were  not  without  appreciation  is  evident  from  the  feet  that  in 
October,  1798,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army. 

In  1801,  there  was  a  rumor  throughout  the  British  Isles  that  the  French 
were  preparing  to  invade  Great  Britain ;  the  country  natarally  became 
much  excited,  and  along  the  coast  anxious  eyes  were  tamed  towards  France. 
Tidings  of  gigantic  preparations  being  made  to  invade  England  were 
wafted  across  the  channel.  Strong  men  were  needed  in  the  sea-port 
towns  and    the  command  of  Plymouth  was  entrusted  to  Gleneral  Bimcoe. 

We  hear  little  more  of  Simcoe  until  August,  1806,  when  the  English 
government  learned  that  the  French  were  about  to  invade  Portugal  with  an 
armyof  thir^  thousand  men.  The  authorities  thereupon  resolved  to  send  an 
army  to  the  Tagtis,  and  this  military  force  was  entrusted  to  Lord  St  Vinoent 
and  lientenant-General  Simcoe.  These  distinguished  officers  had  full  power 
conjointly  with  Lord  RossUn  to  n^;otiate  with  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  This  was 
to  be  General  Simcoe's  last  commissioiL  On  the  voyage  to  Portugal  he  was 
taken  seriouly  ill  and  was  forced  to  make  a  speedy  return  to  England.  When 
the  ship  that  brought  him  back  reached  Torbay  he  was  moved  to  Topham. 
He  had  only  a  few  days  to  live  and  died  on  the  26th  of  October,  1806.    He  was 
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still  iu  his  prime  and  his  loss  to  England  was  a  great  one.  He  was  a  man  of 
unsullied  career,  and  of  fine  military  knowledge  and  of  great  daring.  Besides 
these  qualities  he  possessed  a  diplomacy  which  made  him  an  excellent  rulers 
certainly  Canada  has  not  had  among  her  makers  a  nobler  or  more  unselfish 
man,  or  one  who  was  to  do  more  for  the  true  development  of  the  country 
than  the  first  governor  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 
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JOSEPH   BBANT. 

FBmona  Indiana  In  Canadlaa  Hlftory— Joseph  Brant  a  Celebrated  Cblef— Utde  Known  ol  Bis 
EM-ly  Life— His  Father  a  Mohawk  Warrior— His  Life  Intimately  Associated  with  the  Life 
ot  Sir  William  Johnaon — Brant'a  First  Military  Biperieoce  at  Crown  Point — Serves 
Under  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Niagara — The  Education  of  Joseph  Brant  at  Uoor  Chanty 
School,  Lebanon,  Connecticat — A  Diligent  Stndent — In  the  Pontiac  War— Tmnalates  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  into  the  Mohawk  Language — Appointed 
Chief  of  the  Six  Nations— Leaves  the  Mohawk  Volley  on  Outbreak  of  Revolutionary  War— 
Viaits  England- RetnruB  to  Canada— At  tbe  Battle  of  the  Cedars— His  Raids  Along  the 
Soaqnehanna — At  the  Battle  of  Oriskany — Campbell  Misrepresents  Him  in  His  "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming" — A  Description  of  Brant  by  an  American  Prisoner — The  Mohawk  Valley 
Left  Desolate— Brant  and  His  Followeis  Settle  Along  the  Grand  River— A  Second  Visit  to 
England — An  Amusing  Incident  at  a  Fancy-Dress  Ball — The  First  Church  Erected  in 
Upper  Canada— The  Indians  DJBsatished— Bmnt's  Words  with  Regard  to  the  Indian  Land 
Grants — Brant  Employed  in  Negotiations  Between  the  United  Statea  and  the  Indiana — A 
Friend  of  Governor  Siracoe'i — Hospitably  Entertains  Visitors  at  Hia  Home — Hia  Noble 
Dying  Words— A  Mighty  Force  in  Keeping  the  Indians  of  Canada  Loyal  to  Great  Britain, 

COMPARATIVELY  few  Indiana  stand  out  prominently  in  Cknadian  and 
American  history.  Tribes  have  come  and  gone,  have  roamed  through 
the  forest  and  over  ^le  vast  weetern  plains,  but  only  at  long  intervals 
has  a  commanding  figure  arisen  to  stamp  history  with  bis  name.  Three 
chieftains,  however,  figure  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Canada — Pontiac, 
Brant  and  Tecumseh.  Of  Pontiac,  probably  the  greatest  among  North 
American  Indians,  a  savage  capable  of  uniting  in  a  common  cause  the  Indians 
from  the  great  plains  of  the  west  and  those  dwelling  by  the  rivers  of  the 
southern  states,  there  is  nothing  to  he  said  here  as  he  figured  not  as  a  maker 
of  Canada,  but  aa  one  who  sought  to  destroy  English  power  along  the 
St  Lawrence.  Tecumaeh,  on  account  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  war  of 
1812,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  study.  Joseph  Brant,  Thayendaoegea,  bow- 
ever,  is  of  more  importance  to  the  student  of  Canadian  history  than  either  of  the 
other  chieftains  mentioned.  He  was  the  fnend  of  the  English  from  first  to 
last,  and  at  the  most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  England's  great  colony, 
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Canada,  stood  hj  her  tiirougfa  evil  i«port  and  good  report  aod  nude  great 

sacrifices  on  England's  beholC 

Of  the  early  life  of  Joseph  Braat  but  litUa  b  known ;  aren  his  birthplaoa 
and  parentage  are  nnoertain.  He  was  rerf  probably  bom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  bis  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  the  Mohawk  valley. 
Historians  differ  as  to  who  was  Brant's  father,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  generally 
believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  warrior,NickuB  Brant,a  full-blooded 
Mohawk  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  Hia  father  was  doubtless  a  chieflain  and  Brant 
from  his  earliest  days  could  look  forward  to  being  a  leader  among  his  people. 
From  his  boyhood  days  his  life  was  intimately  associated  with  the  life  of 
Gieneral  William  Jobosoo,  who  did  bo  much  by  his  bravery,  and  skill  as  a 
general,  and  his  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  tiie  Indiana  to  win  the  west  tat 
England  during  the  French  wars  and  who  kept  the  flag  of  England  from 
being  driven  from  the  western  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  Qeneral  William  Johnson  made  hia  celebrated  attack  on  Grewn 
Point  in  1756,  he  had  in  bis  force  three  sons  of  Nickua  Brant,  the  youngest 
of  these  was  Joseph,  who  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  over  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old.  In  this  fight  old  Chief  Hendiick  was  slain  and  his  place 
among  the  Indians  of  America  was  probably  taken  by  Brant's  &thar.  As  a 
result  of  the  expedition  against  Grown  Point  Johnson  was  knighted  and 
received  from  his  king  the  very  handsome  gift  of  £5000.  Four  years  later, 
in  1760,  in  the  final  oonfiict  between  Uie  French  and  English  for 
supremacy  in  North  America,  Sir  William  Johnson  was  to  play  an  important 
part.  Niagara  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  French ;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  strongly  fortified  positions  in  the  west  and  a  considerable 
army  was  sent  against  it  under  General  Prideaux.  With  a  force  of  about 
2000  tnea  this  distiugaished  English  general  left  Osw^o  on  July  1.  As  be 
journeyed  towards  the  French  fort  he  was  joined  by  ^r  William  Johnson 
with  some  600  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations.  Other  Indians  joined  the 
expedition  and  by  the  time  Niagara  was  reached  Johnson  had  under  hia 
command  a  body  of  probably  over  one  thousand  Indians.  Young  Joseph 
Brant  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  red  men  in  the  force.  Shortly  after  they 
reached  Niagara  General  Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  premature  bursting  of  a 
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shell  from  a  Coehom  mortar.  The  chief  command  now  fell  to  Sir  William 
Johnson.  On  July  24  a  ertrong  relief  party  appeared  on  the  scene ;  it  was 
composed  largely  of  men  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
hunting,  trapping  and  buah-fighting,  but  Johnson's  Indians  were  too  much 
for  them,  and  they  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss  and  a  number  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  soldiers  in  North  America  were  taken  prisoners.  On 
the  following  day,  July  25,  Poucbot,  the  commander  of  Niagara,  surrendered 
to  Sir  William  Johnson. 

About  this  time  Sir  William  seems  to  have  been  drawn  towards  young 
Brant,  and  to  have  picked  him  out  as  a  more  than  ordinary  specimen  of  his 
race.  The  young  warrior,  through  his  intimate  association  with  the 
distinguished  English  soldier,  had  already  shown  an  appreciation  of  civilized 
ways  and  a  desire  for  mental  culture.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  &t 
William,  and  was  not  only  being  helped  by  the  general,  bat  was  used  by 
the  general  to  help  other  Indian  youths  towards  higher  and  better  things. 
The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wheelock,  a  missionary  and  teacher  to  the 
Indians  shows  both  Johnson's  attitude  towards  the  savages  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  held  young  Brant : 

"Fort  Johnson,  Nov.  17th,  1761. 

"Rev.  Sir, — ^Yonrs  of  the  second  instant  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
by  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Kirklaod.  I  am  pleased  to  find  Uie  lads  I  sent  have 
merited  your  good  opinion  of  them.  I  have  given  it  iu  charge  to  Joseph 
(Brant)  to  speak  in  my  name  to  any  good  boys  he  may  see,  and  encourage 
them  to  accept  the  generous  offer  now  made  them,  which  he  promises  to  do, 
and  return  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will,  on  the  return  of  the  Indians  from 
hunting,  advise  them  to  send  as  many  as  is  required.  I  expect  they  will 
return,  and  hope  they  will  make  such  progress  in  the  English  language  and 
thobr  learning  as  may  prove  to  your  satisfaction  and  the  benefit  of  those,  who 
are  really  much  to  be  pitied.  My  absence  these  four  months  has  prevented 
my  design  of  encoura^ng  some  more  lads  going  to  you,  and  since  my  return, 
which  is  but  lately,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  old  or  young, 
being  all  on  their  hunt    When  they  come  back  I  shall  talk  -wiih  and  advise 
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their  parenis  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  having  their  children 
instracted,  and  doubt  not  of  their  readiness  to  lay  hold  of  so  kind  and 
charitable  an  offer. 

&br.  Kirkland's  intention  of  teaming  the  Mohawk  language  I  most 
approve  of,  as,  after  acquiring  it,  he  coald  he  of  vast  service  to  them  as  a 
clergyman,  which  they  much  want  and  are  desirous  of  having. 

"  The  present  laudable  design  of  instructing  a  number  of  Indian  boys 
will,  I  doubt  not,  when  more  known,  lead  several  gentlemen  to  contribute 
towards  it,  and  enable  you  thereby  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars,  with 
whom  I  shall  not  be  backward  to  contribute  my  mite. 

"  I  wish  you  all  success  in  this  undertaking,  and  am  with  truth  and 
sineeri^,  "Rev.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Wu.  Johnson," 

About  the  time  of  the  expedition  against  Niagara  the  Moor  Charity 
School  had  been  established  for  the  education  of  young  Indians  at  Lebanon, 
Connecticut  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who  was  to  be  the  first  president  of 
Dartmouth  Collie  which  grew  out  of  this  school,  was  in  charge  of  the 
institution.  Sir  William,  who  believed  that  the  Indians  might  be  both 
Christianized  fmd  civilized,  selected  a  number  of  young  Mohawks  and  sent 
them  to  Dr.  Wheelock's  school.  The  brightest  and  most  earnest  among  the 
boys  was  Joseph  Brant  He  made  rapid  progress  and  showed  great  aptitude 
for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  1762,  when  Rev.  Charles  Jeffrey  Smith,  a  young 
man  of  wealth  and  enthusiasm,  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mohawks  he 
selected  Brant  as  his  interpreter.  Brant  was  to  have  a  short  experience  with 
the  missionaj-y,  however.  At  this  time  the  Poutiao  war  broke  out  and  Hie 
young  Mohawk,  having  lost  none  of  his  natural  deeires  for  the  war-path, 
joined  a  company  against  the  confederated  Indians.  According  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirkland  ha  was  most  useful  in  the  war  and  "  behaved  so  much  like  the 
Christian  and  the  soldier  that  he  gained  great  esteem."  This  was  written 
about  1766  and  the  writer  adds  that  at  that  time  Brant  was  living  "in  a 
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decent  manner  and  endeaToring  to  teach  hia  poor  brethren  the  things  of  God 
in  which  his  own  heart  seems  much  engaged.  His  house  is  an  asylum  for 
the  missionaries  in  that  wilderness." 

The  efforts  of  the  misaionaries  to  educate  Brant  were  not  wasted.  He 
was  very  helpful  to  them  in  their  work  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  savages 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  After  he  settled  in  Canada  and  was  living  - 
in  retirement  there,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Indians  nnder  his  oootrol,  he  translated  both  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  and  the 
Anglican  Prayer  Book  into  the  Mohawk  language.  During  the  course  of  his 
life  he  was  frequently  employed  by  Sir  William  Johnson  in  public  business 
^t  demanded  enei^,  wisdom  and  a  cultivated  mind. 

So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  Indians  that,  in  1771,  when  about 
thir^  years  old,  he  became  war-chief  under  the  title  of  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
the  highest  military  distinction  known  to  the  Indiana  He  now  ruled  over 
the  Six  Nations — ^the  Mohawks,  the  Senecas,  the  Oneidas,  the  Cayagas,  the 
Onondagas  and  the  Tuscaroraa.  These  tribes  fbrmed  a  strong  confederacy 
and  each  one  had  over  them  a  separate  chie^  bat  Brant  held  supreme 
command  over  the  united  nations. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  fisrced 
to  leave  the  Mohawk  valley.  With  him  went  a  number  of  Indians,  chief 
among  whom  was  Brant.  They  reached  Montreal  in  the  summer  of  1776 
and  hoped  to  organize  a  sufficient  force  to  r^ain  the  Mohawk  valley.  For 
some  reason  the  force  was  never  organized ;  and  instead  of  undertaking  a 
military  expedition  against  the  rebels  Guy  Johnson  went  on  a  visit  to 
England  and  took  with  him  Brant  The  chief  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  London  from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  The  speech  which 
he  delivered  before  Lord  George  Germaine  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the 
Indians  undw  his  chieftainship  was  widely  commented  on.  In  the  spring 
of  1776  he  returned  to  America  and  landed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Kew 
York.  He  proceeded  to  Canada  and  after  many  narrow  escapes  joined  the 
British  forces  that  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Americans  who  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  capturing  Quebec.  He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Cedars  when 
MfQor  Isaac  Butterfield  and  390  men  surrendered  to  Captain  George  Foster. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  force  opposing  the  Americans  at  this  time  were 
Indians.  They  considered  they  had  great  grievances  against  the  invading 
army  and  were  desirous  of  massacring  the  men  who  had  fallen  into  their - 
hands,  but  Brant  opposed  euch  a  course  and  succeeded  in  Baving  the 
prisooen. 

In  the  following  year  Brant  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country 
along  the  Susquehanna,  and  won  many  Indians  to  the  support  of  the  English 
cause.  General  Herkimer  of  the  "  Continental "  army  bad  an  interview  with 
him  and  endeavored  to  get  him  to  at  least  remain  neutral,  but  Brant  would 
not  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  his  old  friend,  and  declared  that  he  would 
remain  faithful  to  his  king.  For  a  time  his  forces  were  joined  with  those  of 
General  John  Butler  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  he  likewise  led  300  warriors 
in  the  expedition  under  General  St.  Ledger  against  Fort  Stanwix. 

Upon  one  occasion  General  St  Ledger  learned  from  Molly  Brant  of  the 
approabh  of  a  rebel  army  under  General  Herkimer.  An  ambuscade  was 
formed  and  the  enemy  felt  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Brant  and  his  Indians. 
A  thunder  storm  arose  and  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  entire  force.  This 
was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Oriskany,  a  battle  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both  the 
English  and  the  rebels.  In  1778  Brant  was  once  more  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  his  name  became  the  terror  of  the  settlers  living  in  that  region.  He  was 
recc^nized  by  his  enemies  as  a  powerful  warrior  who  rarely  fiuted  in  an 
enterprise  and  his  name  was  associated  with  many  barbarous  deeds  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty.  American  historians  have  done  him  grave  injustice  and 
the  English  poet  Campbell  in  his  Oertrude  of  WyomiTiff  speaks  of  him  as  "  the 
monster  Brant."  "  the  accursed  Brant "  on  account  of  the  part  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  in  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  but  Brant  took  no  part  in  the 
massacre  and  was  not  even  present  when  it  occurred.  The  truth  with  regard 
to  Brant  is  that  on  the  whole  he  was  most  humane  and  on  numerous 
occasions  went  out  of  his  way  to  save  the  lives  of  prisoners  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  savage  followers. 

On  one  of  his  raids  he  captured,  among  ot^er  prisoners,  Captain 
Jeremiah  Snyder  who  has  given  us  the  following  interesting  description 
of  this  renowned  Indian :   "  He  was  a  likely  fellow  of  a  fierce  aspect,  tall 
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and  rather  spare,  well  spokeo  and  apparently  about  forty  years  of  nge. 
He  wore  moccasins,  el^antly  trimmed  with  beads — leggings  and  breech-cloth 
of  superSne  blue — short  green  coat,  with  two  silver  epaulets,  and  a  small, 
laced,  round  hat  By  his  side  hung  an  elegant  silver-mounted  cuUass,  and 
his  blanket  of  blue  cloth,  purposely  dropped  on  the  chair  in  which  he  sat, 
to  display  hia  epaulets,  was  gorgeously  decorated  with  border  of  red." 

Until  the  end  of  the  Kevolutionary  war  Brant  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  border  raids  to  the  north  and  west  of  Albany,  and  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  was  signed  in  1783,  he  found  himself  without  a 
home.  The  appearance  of  the  Mohawk  valley  was  that  of  "  a  widespread, 
heart-nckening  and  nniversal  desolation."  When  the  war  terminated  the 
Mohawks  had  a  temporary  resting-place  where  Lewiston  now  stands  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Niagara  river.  The  Senecas  offered  them  lands  in  their 
country,  but  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  "  were  determined  to  sink  or  swim  with 
the  English."  The  Chiellain  proceeded  to  Quebec  and  secured  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  but  this  was  imsatisfactory  to  the  tribe,  and  the  Grand 
River  was  f  nally  chosen  for  the  home  of  the  Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Six 
Nations  in  Canada.  In  order  to  have  hia  people  settled  to  the  best 
advantage.  Brant  decided  to  visit  England,  sjiA  arrived  in  London  in 
December,  1785.  He  was  received  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than  on  his 
first  visit,  and,  on  account  of  the  important  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  entertained  by  those  in  authority  and  introduced  to 
the  king. 

Indiana,  as  a  mle,  are  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  but  on  one  occasion 
Brant  showed  himself  capable  of  appreciating  a  practical  joke.  He  was  at  a 
fency-dress  ball,  but  unlike  the  other  guests,  was  without  a  mask.  He  went 
in  his  dreaa  as  a  chieflain  and  warrior,  painted,  his  plumes  nodding  in  his 
head-dreas  and  his  tomahawk  at  hia  belt.  Another  of  the  guests,  struck  with 
his  appearance,  in  a  playful  manner  reached  forth  his  hand  and  took  hold  of 
the  nose  of  what  he  doubtless  thought  to  be  a  mask.  Brant  saw  the  fun  of 
the  situation,  seized  his  tomahawk  and,  brandishing  it  over  the  bead  of  the 
individual  who  bad  taken  such  a  liberty  with  his  person,  sent  forth  a 
blood-curdling  war-whoop,  such  as  was  never  heard  before  or  since  in  an 
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English  ball-room.  It  is  eaid  that  many  of  the  guests  left  the  room  in  fright 
but  when  Uie  matter  was  explained  they  returned,  and  the  evening  provea 
all  the  more  enjoyable  for  this  extraordinary  incident 

When  Brant  returned  to  Canada  from  England  in  1786,  he  at  once 
began  to  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  build  up  a  prosperous  nation  on  the 
banks  of  the  (Jrand  River.  He  had  led  his  warriors  successfully  in  battle, 
and  he  was  now  anxious  in  time  of  peace  to  civilize  them.  To  this  end  he  had 
a  church  erected, — the  first  church  built  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 
DifiSculties  soon  arose  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  lands.  These  lands  they  could  hold  and  use, 
but  could  not  deed  them  away  without  the  consent  of  the  government — 
a  vety  wise  condition,  as  time  has  proved.  This  Brant  looked  upon 
as  an  injustice,  and  while  he  remained  the  strong  friend  of  the 
English,  stood  by  the  Indians  in  their  contention  with  regard  to  their 
rights  over  the  soil.  A  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  the  sale  or 
leasing  of  thwr  lands  by  the  Indians,  and  Brant,  with  other  chiefs  and 
warriors,  met  at  Niagara  to  plead  with  the  government  for  justic&  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  shows  how  strongly  he  felt  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  how  loyal  he  was  to  England. 

"  In  the  year  1775,"  said  he,  *'  Lord  Dorchester,  then  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
at  a  numerous  council,  gave  us  every  encouragement,  and  requested  us  to 
assist  in  defending  their  country,  and  to  take  active  part  in  defending  His 
Majesty's  possessions,  stating  that  when  the  happy  day  of  peace  should  arrive, 
and  should  we  not  prove  successful  in  the  contest,  that  he  would  put  us  on  the 
same  footing  on  which  we  stood  previous  to  joining  him.  This  flattering 
promise  was  pieasing  to  us,  and  gave  us  spirit  to  embark  heartily  in  His 
Majesty's  cause.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  word  of  so  great  a  man,  or 
any  promisb  ot  a  pubuc  nature,  would  ever  be  held  sacred.  We  were  promised 
our  lands  for  our  services,  and  these  lands  we  were  U>  hold  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  we  fled  from  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  when  we 
joined,  fought  and  bled  in  your  cause.  Now  is  published  a  proclamation 
forbidding  us  leasing  those  very  lands  that  were  positively  given  us  in  lieu  of 
those  of  which  we  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil.     Of  those  lands  we  have 
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forsaken,  we  sold,  leased,  and  we  gave  away,  when  and  as  often  as  we  savt 
fit,  without  hindiance  on  the  part  of  your  government,  for  your  goveniuieiit 
well  knew  we  were  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  the  soil,  and  tliey  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  us  as  independent  nations." 

Difficulties  arose  between  the  Indiaiis  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  lands.  In  this  dispute 
Brant  and  his  Mohawks  took  no  part,  although  during  the  years  1791  and 
I79'2  Brant  was  emplf^ed  aa  a  neutral  in  negotiating  between  the  disputants. 
He  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792  and  was  given  a  cordial  welcome  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  made  k  deep  impreSBioQ  on  many  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  young  republic. 

When  Colonel  Simcoe  was  appointed  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  he 
visited  Brant  and  was  much  impressed  with  this  noble  red  man,  and  during 
the  entire  time  of  his  sojourn  in  Canada  a  dose  friendship  existed  between  the 
twa 

But  Brant  was  to  we  no  more  active  service^  The  rest  of  his  life  was  to 
be  spent  quietly  in  his  Mohawk  village,  ruling  hu  people  with  a  firm  but 
kindly  hand.  His  house  was  ever  open  to  Tisitors  and  any  who  sojourned 
with  him  were  deeply  impressed  with  his  lavish  hospitality  and  his  dignified 
deportment  He  ever  had  the  interests  of  his  Indiana  at  heart,  and  when,  on 
a  bleak  Kovember  day  in  1807,  he  died,  those  near  his  bedside  heard  him 
mutter  with  his  dying  breath  "  Have  pity  upon  the  poor  Indians ;  if  you  can 
get  any  influence  with  the  great,  endeavor  to  do  them  all  the  good  you  can." 

He  had  during  his  life  done  them  much  good,  and  that  Car  over  a 
hundred  years  the  Indians  in  the  community  he  established  have  remained 
peaceful,  law-abiding  subjects  of  Qreat  Britain  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
influence  which  lived  on  after  his  death.  That  his  services  have  been 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  that  slands 
in  the  heart  of  the  thriving  city  of  Brautford. 
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Brocic  one  of  tbe  Worid'a  Militarr  HeroM  Writ  mm  Active  Service  Is  HoDuitl— With 
Nelson  before  Copeabagen — Cornea  to  Canada  fn  i8oa — Believea  War  betneen  United 
States  and  Great  Biitain  Inevitable — Made  a  Brigadier-General  in  1808 — Seat  to  tlie 
Province  of  Upper  Canada — War  Declared — Brigadier-General  Hull  Marches  into  Canada 
— Brock  Readj  to  Meet  Him— Tecumseh  an  Ally  of  the  BritiBh-— Hull  Withdraws  His  Men 
to  Detroit — Brock  Resolves  to  Attack  Detroit — Hull's  Ignominious  Surreuder — Brock 
Pears  for  the  Safety  of  the  Niagara  Frontier — An  Annistice  Agreed  Upon — Brigadier- 
General  Van  RensiclKr  Hopes  to  Capture  Qneenston  Heights — Bffurta  to  Croaa  to  the 
Canadian  Shore— A  Battle  in  Progresfr— Brock  Gallops  to  the  Seen*  of  Conflict—Tbe 
Death  of  Brock — The  Gallant  Stand  of  the  Americans — A  Glorions  Victory  for  the 
Canadian  Soldiers— On  the  Day  of  His  Death  Brock  Created  a  Knight  for  His  Victory  at 
Detroit— Tha  Amctlcaas  at  Port  Niagara  Give  their  Tiibnta  af  Mouniing  to  tta  Gallant 
Dead. 

IN  the  jme  1769  three  of  the  world'!  tnilifary  heroes  were  bom,  Napoleon, 
Wellington  and  our  own  Brock.     The  last  named,  from  hia  earliest  years, 

had  let  hia  heart  on  a  military  career,  and  began  his  life's  work  as  an  ' 
ensigD  at  the  age  of  sixteen.      In  a  little  more  than  seven  years  his  noble 
character  and  sterling  intellect  had  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  49th,  a  regiment  with  which  he  was  to  be  identified  till  the  da; 
»f  his  death. 

He  first  saw  active  service  in  Holland,  where,  at  tiie  battle  of  Egmont 
vp-Zee,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  courage,  and  whore  he  narrowly 
escaped  death.  He  was  with  Nelson,  too,  in  the  Baltic,  and  proved  himself 
both  a  wise  soldier  and  careful  oommander  at  Copenhagen. 

But  his  career  began  in  earnest  when  bis  regiment  was  ordered  to  Canada 
in  1802.  After  three  years  service  in  this  country  he  was  made  a 
colonel,  and  returned  to  England  on  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  friends. 
But  his  heart  was  in  Canada  and  his  stay  in  the  Old  World  WM  to  be  cot 
shoil 
204 
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From  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  felt  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Americans  and  British  would  come  to  blows,  and  while  he  was  in  England 
news  came  across  the  waters  that  made  him  tremble  for  bis  adopted  home. 
Without  delay  he  sailed  for  Csnada,  and  on  his  arrival  began  to  make  the 
defences  as  secure  as  possible.  Darker  and  darker  grew  the  war  cloud,  and 
fearing  that  in  case  of  an  invasion  the  Americana  would  make  Quebec  their 
first  point  of  attack  he  had  it  strengthened  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Brock  grew  in  popularity  both  in  Canada  and  in  England.  He  was  the 
Idol  of  his  men  and  he  was  deemed  such  a  worthy  commander  that  in  ISOS 
he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  In  1810  he  was  sent  to  the  Upper 
Province,  and  established  himself  at  Fort  Geoi^e  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 
This  district  was  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  that  an  invasion 
was  to  be  expected  here,  and  Brock  carefiilly  examined  the  whole  frontier, 
studying  the  country  and  making  preparations  for  the  rtruggle  that  must 
take  place. 

In  the  year  after  his  arrival  In  the  Upper  Province,  Frands  Gore, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  went  to  England,  and  General  Brock 
was  left  in  entire  control  of  the  Province,  being  first  both  in  civU  and  military 
afiairs. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  long  anticipated  war  wis  declared,  and 
seven  daye  later  Brock  received  word  of  it  at  Fort  George.  He  at  once  saw  to 
the  defences  of  the  entire  West,  visiting  in  person  every  important  point  from 
Niagara  to  Detroit  The  eastern  frontier,  with  Kingston  as  its  chief  point,  was 
in  equally  imminent  danger  and  this  district  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  ain  able  officer,  Major-General  Shaw. 

The  blow  was  not  long  in  falling.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Brigadier- 
General  Hull  marched  into  Canada  with  a  strong  force,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  threatening  dire  vengeance  to  all  who  dared  resist  his  progress, 
and  promisiDg  peace  and  plenty  to  those  who  would  aid  him.  Brock  was 
not  in  the  least  alarmed,  and  replied  to  his  arrogant  threats  that  England  was 
ready,  not  only  to  defend,  but  to  avenge  all  her  subjects,  whether  red  or 
whita  And  the  Province  was  prepared  to  aid  him  in  making  good  his  reply. 
Ko  sooner  was  the  invasion  known  than  men  from  all  districts  rushed  to  his 
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standard,  and  hfl  soon  had  more  soldiers  than  he  could  aapply  with  arma, 
and  bundreda  had  to  return  disappointed  to  tlieir  homes. 

Hull  had  not  the  euccesa  he  expected.  The  Canadians  held  aloof  from 
him,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  foreign  country  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  without  means  of  providing  food  for  them,  except  by  carrying  it 
long  distances.  He  sent  letters  1^  Major  Van  Home  to  the  American 
headquarters,  in  which  he  stated  hia  difficulties,  and  added  further  that  his 
army  was  in  a  demoralized  condition.  Proctor  was  in  command  at 
Amherstburg,  and  bearing  of  Van  Home's  mission,  sent  out  Tecumseb,  a 
brave  Shawnee  chief,  to  intercept  him.  Tecumseb  was  successful,  and 
captured  not  only  a  lai^e  amount  of  spoil,  but  the  very  important  letters  that 
bad  been  intrusted  to  Van  Home.  When  news  of  this  disaster  reached 
Hull,  he  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety  on  Canadian  soil,  and  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  August  withdrew  his  men  to  Detroit,  after  having  wasted  a 
month. 

All  this  time  Brock  had  been  busy  making  hurried  preparations  at  York 
(Toronto).  On  the  6th  of  August  all  was  ready,  and  he  eet  out  for 
Burlington  Bay.  After  a  severe  and  fatiguing  journey  by  day  and  night, 
across  a  rugged  country,  and  in  boats  that  oSered  no  shelter  from  the 
weather,  he  drew  np  bis  squadron  of  a  little  over  three  hundred  men  at 
Amherstburg  on  the  night  of  August  13th.  Here  he  received  the 
correspondence  Tecumseb  had  captured,  and,  when  he  learned  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  American  force,  he  determined  to  strike  a  quick,  sure  blow. 

Hull  was  at  Detroit,  and,  although  the  fort  was  a  strong  one,  Brock 
hoped  to  take  it  1^  a  prompt  assault.  He  sent  Tecumseb  with  six  hundred 
warriors  across  the  river,  and  that  wily  Indian  placed  his  men  so  as  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  fort.  The  night  after  the  successful  pass^e  of 
Tecumaeh's  forces  was  a  dark  one,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the 
Canadian  boats  plied  across  the  river.  At  the  first  grey  of  morning  three 
hundred  and  thirty  regulars  and  four  hundred  militia  who  made  up  in 
eagerness  what  they  lacked  in  experience  were  drawn  up  at  Springwell,  fbur 
miles  below  Detroit  Brock  summoned  Hull  to  surrender.  The  American 
general  took  two  hours  to  deliberate  and  then  sent  back  a  refiisal.     Withoat 
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delay  the  Canadians  adranced ;  they  were  confldeDt  of  suocesa  and  eager  for 
a  fight  The  main  hody  while  it  advanced  was  ably  supported  by  Tecumseh's 
braves  on  the  left  flank,  and  by  a  amall  veasel  of  war,  the  "  Queea  Charlotte," 
on  the  right 

The  untried  York  Volunteers  were  thrown  forward  as  a  skirmishing 
party,  and  so  vigorously  and  bravely  did  they  do  their  work  that  the 
Americans  hurriedly  abandoned  a  strong  outpost,  and  retreated  to  the  fort, 
leaving  behind  them  two  twenty-four  pounders.  They  brought  such  an 
exaggerated  report  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  that,  just  when  Brock  had 
his  men  in  readiness  for  an  assault  Hull  sent  out  an  officer  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  surrendered  without  a  struggle.  Detroit  was  won,  and  with  it  was 
given  np  the  whole  of  Michigan  Territory,  a  ship  of  war,  thirty-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  abundant  stores,  one  stand  of  colors,  a  military  chest,  and  a 
lai^e  body  of  troops.  News  of  the  victory  soon  spread  throi^h  Canada ; 
Brock's  name  was  on  every  Up,  and  all  felt  that  the  country  was  safe  while  it 
had  such  a  brave  and  dashing  commander  to  lead  its  hardy  sons  to  battle. 

Although  victorious  at  Detroit  Brock  had  great  misgivings  for  the  safety 
of  the  Niagara  frontier.  Brigadier-General  Van  Rensselaer  was  stationed 
there  with  a  strong  force,  and  prompt  action  was,  in  Brock's  mind,  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  Canada  at  that  point  But  an  armistice  was  agreed 
on  between  the  foes,  and  Brock  had  to  go  to  Niagara,  and  remain  there 
deploring  the  inactivity  that  only  gave  his  enemies  a  chance  to  concentrate 
their  forces  and  get  in  supplies.  But  the  armistice  was  of  short  duration,  and 
early  in  October  the  two  peoples  were  at  war  once  more. 

A  spy  who  had  ventured  into  the  British  camp  brought  to  Van 
Rensselaer  the  false  information  that  Brock  had  left  Niagara  for  Detroit, 
The  American  general  knew  the  spirit  of  the  man  opposing  him,  and  hoped 
in  his  absence  to  take  the  strong  position  known  as  Queenston  Heights. 
This  spot,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Canada,  is  a  noble  plateau  rising 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Niagara  River.  It  is  to  the  West  what 
Quebec  is  to  the  East  of  Canada ;  a  natural  fortress  that  a  few  brave  men 
might  defend  against  an  army.  But  Van  Rensselaer  had  a  strong  force  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  attempt  its  capture. 
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On  the  11th  of  October  he  made  an  ePFort  to  crosa  to  the  Canadian  shore, 
but  atterly  failed.  Two  days  were  spent  in  preparations  and  by  the  13th  all 
was  ready.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  autumn  sun  had  riaen  to  glorify 
the  gorgeous  foliage  of  the  maples,  the  thunder  of  cannon  vu  heard. 
General  Van  Rensselaer  at  the  head  of  a  few  brave  men  was  attempting  the 
passage.  Two  companies  of  the  49th,  end  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  York 
Militia  were  energetically  opposing  them.  An  eighteen  pounder,  on  a  place 
of  vantage  on  the  cliff  swept  the  river  with  a  deadly  lire ;  but  the  Americans 
protected  tiieir  men  by  a  strong  battery  of  four  pieces,  and  the  first  detach- 
ment was  soon  across  with  but  few  casualties.  Busily  the  boats  plied,  and 
before  long  thirteen  hundred  men  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  It  was 
to  be  a  fight  to  the  death.  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  no  ooward,  and 
though  wounded  in  four  places  cheered  his  men  on  to  the  conflict. 

Brock  was  at  Fort  George.  He  had  been  expecting  an  attack,  and  when 
at  daybreak  he  was  aroused  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  he  knew  that  his  troops  at 
Queenston  Heights  were  in  danger.  In  a  few  minutes  be  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  galloping  fiinously  to  the  battle-field.  He  did  not  check  his  horse  until 
he  reached  the  eighteen-pounder  battery  that  had  been  placed  to  sweep  the 
river  hut  which  was  now  useless,  since  the  Americans  had  crossed.  Here  be 
dismounted  and  swept  the  field  with  a  general's  eye.  Suddenly  the  rattle 
of  musketry  above  him  told  that  the  enemy  had  gained  the  height,  and  he 
and  his  staff  were  compelled  to  desert  their  position. 

Captain  Wool  and  a  number  of  American  soldiers  had  scrambled  up  a 
fisherman's  path  and  had  won  a  position  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
tbe  river.  Lustily  they  cheered  as  the  Canadians  deserted  the  gun,  and 
calmly  they  awaited  Williams  of  the  49th,  who  came  against  them  with  one 
hundred  men.  These  soldiers  were  compelled  to  retire  with  great  los,  but 
they  were  joined  1^  others,  and  rushed  again  to  tbe  battle,  driving  the 
Americans  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  position  was  a  trying  one,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  attempted  to  raise  a  white  fiag  but  Wool  tore  it  down  in 
great  anger  and  urged  his  men  on  to  the  fight  Brock  was  now  at  the  bead 
ot  a  strong  party,  and  as  he  gallantly  rushed  up  the  height  shouting  "  Push 
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on  the  brave  York  volunteers,"  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  breast  and  he  fell. 
Unmindiul  of  himself,  thinking  only  of  his  adopted  country,  he  begged,  with 
his  dying  breath,  that  his  death  should  be  kept  from  his  men. 

On  pushed  the  volucteerB  under  the  com'mand  of  Lieatenant-Colonel 
McDonnell,  but  this  noble  fellow,  too,  received  a  mortal  wound  and  the 
Canadians  had  to  retire  to  await  reinforcement ;  but  not  before  the  Americans 
bad  lost  many  brave  soldiers,  and  bo  crippled  were  they  that  anleas  help 
came  from  the  opposite  shore  they  must  either  surrender  or  plunge  into  the 
river  below. 

General  Sheaffe,  in  command  at  Fort  George,  was  rapidly  speeding  to 
the  fight  with  three  hundred  regulars,  two  companies  of  militia,  and  a  few 
Indiana  On  his  way  he  was  reinforced  by  a  number  of  others,  and  about 
noon  he  reached  the  Heights  with  eight  hundred  men. 

The  Americans  were  now  encircled  by  a  strong  force,  determined  to 
avenge  their  fallen  commander,  and  by  the  Niagara.  Their  friends  ofTered 
them  no  assistance,  and  as  the  Canadians  came  to  the  final  charge  they 
awaited  their  fate  like  Spartans.  The  men  were  commanded  to  bold  their 
fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  forty  yards.  Soldiers  were  stationed  in  the 
rear  of  the  troops  to  shoot  down  any  man  who  fired  before  the  word  was 
given.  Steadily  the  foe  advanced,  and  calmly  the  Americans  awaited  them  ; 
when  they  were  almost  upon  them  a  deadly,  telling  fire  swept  the  hill.  But 
there  was  no  stopping  the  rush  and  in  a  fe^  minutes  the  Heights  were  won. 
Some  surrendered  ;  the  hill  was  strewn  with  dead  and  dying  and  many  brave 
fellows  who  would  not  yield  cast  themselves  into  the  stream,  and  ip  their 
effort  to  escape  perished  io  the  ruthless  waters. 

The  victory  was  a  noble  one,  but  Canada  wept  over  it  Her  heroic 
Brock  was  no  more,  and  she  deemed  the  battle  dearly  bought.  England, 
too,  had  recognized  his  worth,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  death  the  guns  of 
the  Tower  of  London  roared  forth  rejoicingly  over  hir  victory  at  Detroit,  and 
his  sovereign  made  him  a  Enight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Even  his 
foes  had  learned  to  respect  their  brave  enemy,  and,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
the  commander  of  Fort  Niagara  hoisted  his  flag  at  half-mast,  and  fired  miimte 
guns,  shot  for  shot,  with  the  Canadian  mourners. 
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Tecutnseli  aBitterKnenij  of  the  United  State*— Elsie watsws,  a  Bnitherof  Tectunseh*!,  umonncM 
Himself  a  Prophet — Tecumseh  Aimaat  Forming  a  Mighty  I Ddian  Confederacy — Hia  Speech 
to  Hia  Red  Brethren— General  Harrison  Defeats  Tecnmscb'e  Indians  at  Tippecanoe — 
Tecnmseh  Joins  the  British  in  the  Wat  1813— Proves  Himself  an  able  Leader  under 
Brock— Favorably  Impresses  the  General  and  Hia  Staff— Captain  Glegg's  Pen-Picture  of 
Tecumseh— Brock  Confidea  Hia  Plans  of  Attack  on  Detroit  to  Tecnmseh- The  Great  Indian 
Warrior  Draws  a  llap  of  the  Country  Abont  Detroit — Humane  to  The  Prisoneia  who  Pell 
Into  Hia  Hands — An  Incident  Showing  the  Generosity  of  Tecumseh — A  Chief  Mourner  on 
the  Deathof  Brock— The  Britiah  Meet  With  Reverses— Proctor  Retreats  to  Moraviantown— 
Determines  to  Give  Battle  to  the  Americans— Tecimiseh  on  the  Day  of  Battle— The 
Wretched  Generalship  of  Proctor — Fleea  to  Burlington  Height*— The  Death  of  Tecomseh. 

TECUMSBH,  the  friend  of  the  British,  was  bora  about  the  eame  year  as 
Brock,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  living  in  the  valley 
of  the  Miami,  in  Ohio.  The  Americans  had  for  yeoia  been  encroaching 
on  the  Indian  lands,  and  irom  his  youth  Tecumseh  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  inroads.  Before  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  several  times  foced  the 
"  long  knives,"  as  he  called  the  American  soldiers,  and  had  proved  himself  a 
valiant  foe.  In  1794  the  Indians  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  were  compelled 
to  surrender  a  large  portion  of  their  territory.  This  made  Tecumseh  an  even 
bitterer  enemy  of  the  Americans  than  he  already  was,  and,  with  a  vifjor  and 
intelligence  not  often  seen  in  a  savage,  he  endeavored  to  form  a  league  among 
the  Indians  to  compel  the  white  men  to  surrender  the  land  already  swzed, 
and  to  keep  them  &om  advancing  farther  west 

In  1804  his  brother,  Elskwatawa,  annonnced  himself  a  prophet,  and 
warned  his  red  brethren  that  if  they  wished  to  regain  their  old  power  they 
must  lead  the  life  of  their  fathers  who  inhabited  this  continent  before  the 
whites  appeared  among  them ;  that  they  must  cast  away  their  woollen 
garments,  and  clothe  themselves  in  skins ,-  and  that  they  must  entirelv  give 
up  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
212 
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The  &me  of  this  prophet  soon  spread  through  the  Indian  Tillages  and  a 
▼ast  concourse  of  aavages  came  to  dwell  near  one  who  was  believed  not  only 
to  be  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit,  but  who,  it  was  held,  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Tecumaeh  believed  in  his  brother's 
supernatural  powers,  but  at  any  rate  be  used  the  belief  of  others  to  unite  all 
in  his  confederacy.  The  authorities,  becoming  alarmed,  ordered  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother  to  change  their  homes,  and  they  removed  to  the  Wabash, 
where  the  work  of  uniting  the  people  went  on. 

A  brief  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Tecumseh  before  a  large 
assemblage  of  braves  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
aims. 

"  Brothers, — We  are  friends ;  we  must  assist  each  other  to  bear  cm 
bnrdens.  The  blood  of  many  of  our  fathers  and  brothers  has  run  like  water 
OD  the  ground,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  white  men.  We  ourselves  are 
threatened  with  a  great  evil ;  nothing  will  pacify  them  but  the  destruction  of 
all  the  red  men. 

"Brothers, — ^We  must  be  united;  we  must  Mnoke  tiie  same  pipe;  we 
must  hght  each  other's  battles ;  and  more  than  all,  we  must  love  the  Great 
Spirit ;  he  is  for  us ;  he  will  destroy  our  enemies,  and  make  all  his  red 
children  happy." 

In  1811  the  Americana  under  General  Harrison  met  Teconweh's  Indians 
at  Tippecanoe  in  the  absence  of  their  chief,  and  utterly  defeated  them.  This 
defeat  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Tecumseh,  and,  when,  in  the  following  year, 
war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  rush  to  the  British  standard  ;  with  him  went  an  immense  following 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death  against  their  lifelong  enemies. 

Tecumseh  was  soon  to  see  active  service.  General  Brock  was  unable  to 
proceed  to  the  scene  of  action  at  once,  and  so  dispatched  Colonel  Proctor  with 
a  number  of  men  to  take  command  at  Amherstburg.  Proctor,  wishing  to 
strike  the  enemy  a  blow,  sent  across  to  Brownstown — a  village  twenty-five 
miles  from  Detroit — a  part  of  the  Forty-First  Regiment  and  a  number  of  Indians 
under  Tecumseh.     Major  Van  Home  was  known  to  be  on  his  way  fitnu 
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Detroit  -with  important  papers,  and  Tecumaeh  and  aoTWity  of  his  bravea  lay 
in  ambush  hoping  to  take  him  prisoner.  When  the  Americans  rea.-.hed  their 
place  of  hiding  the  Indiana  suddenly  sprang  upon  them,  and  in  the  short 
battle  that  followed- the  troops  were  completely  routed.  Many  of  them  were 
killed  and  the  important  dispatches  were  seized  by  Tecumseh.  In  a  few  days 
Hull,  in  command  at  Detroit,  sent  a  strong  force  against  the  foe  at  Brownstown, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  their  own  side  of  the  river. 

Od  the  13tb  of  August  Brock  reached  Amheratbui^,  and  the  Indians, 
learning  that  so  brave  a  soldier  bad  arrived,  began  firing  their  guns  to  show 
their  joy.  But  powder  was  scarce,  and  Brock,  anxious  to  save  it,  sent  for  their 
chief, — ^for  whom  he  ever  after  had  the  greatest  admiration.  Tecumseh  came, 
and  after  a  short  conversation  with  Brock  saw  that  the  firing  ceased. 

The  chief  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Qeneral  and  bis  staff  that  one 
of  the  aides-de-camp.  Captain  Glegg,  has  given  us  a  faithful  pen-picture  of  him. 

"Tecumseh's  appearance  was  very  prepossessing ;  his  figure,  light  and 
finely  proportioned ;  his  age  I  imagine  to  be  about  five  and  thirty ; 
in  height  five  feet,  nine  or  ten  inches ;  his  complexion,  light  copper ; 
countenance,  oval  with  bright  hazel  eyes,  beaming  cheerfulness,  enei^  and 
dedfdon.  Three  small  silver  crowns,  or  coronets,  were  suspended  from  the 
lower  cartilage  of  his  aquiline  nose  ;  and  a  large  silver  medallion  of  George  the 
Third,  which  I  believe  his  ancestor  had  received  from  Lord  Dorchester,  when 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  attached  to  a  mixed  colored  wampum  string, 
that  bung  round  his  neck.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  plain  neat  uniform, 
tanned  deer-skin  jacket,  long  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  the  seams  of 
both  being  covered  with  neatly  cut  fringe ;  and  he  had  on  his  feet  leather 
moccasinB,  much  ornamented  with  work  made  from  the  dyed  quills  of  the 
porcupine." 

On  the  following  day  Brock  called  a  council  at  which  about  one  thousand 
Indians  were  present  Brock  spoke  lovingly  to  the  red  men,  and  told  them 
that  their  great  father  over  the  ocean  had  sent  him  to  aid  them  in  their  fight 
against  the  "long  knives"  ;  be  finished  his  speech  by  saying  that  he  soon 
hoped  to  drive  Hull  from  Detroit.  His  speech  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
warrion,  and  with  one  voice  they  called  upon  Tecumseh  as  a  fittiug  brave  to 
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reply  to  so  noted  a  leader  as  the  English  general.  Tecumseh  replied  with 
Buitable  words,  and  closed  an  eloquent  speech  by  saying  that  all  present  were 
ready  "  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  great  father's  service."  Other 
speeches  were  made  by  noted  chiefe,  and  all  only  reiterated  the  words  of  their 
leader.  Brock  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  Tecumseh's  wisdom  that  he 
determined  to  take  bim  into  his  confidence,  and  after  the  council  was  enddd 
be  led  him  apart  with  several  other  chieis,  and  told  them  of  a  proposed  plan 
to  attack  Detroit  at  once. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Tecumseh  better.  In  Detroit  were  the  4th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  a  part  of  the  troops  which  had  laid  bis  village  waste  and 
elaughtered  his  braves  at  Tippwcanoe. 

Brock  asked  the  chief  if  he  could  give  him  a  description  of  the  country 
about  Detroit  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Tecumseh  took  a  piece  of 
birch  bark,  spread  it  on  the  ground,  placed  a  stone  on  each  corner  to  keep  it 
in  poEdtion,  and  with  ascalping-knife  sketched  upon  it  an  accurate  plan  of 
the  district,  locating  hills,  woods,  rivers,  roads  and  morasses  with  the  skill  of 
a  trained  military  engineer.  Brock  was  delighted,  and  deemed  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  send  Tecumseh  and  bis  warriors  across  the  river  to  take 
up  a  position  in  the  woods  before  sending  over  his  regulars  and  militia. 
After  the  capture  of  the  fort  Brock  feared  that  the  Indians  might  fall  upon 
the  AmericEins  and  slaughter  them,  but  to  a  bint  of  the  kind  Tecumseh 
replied,  with  great  haughtiness,  "  I  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle  with 
them."  All  through  the  war  he  seemed  to  have  not  only  a  restraining  band 
upon  his  own  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  but  to  have  been  able  to  hold 
in  check  his  fellow-warriors  when  prisoners  fell  into  their  handa 

The  British. leader  was  so  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Shawnee 
at  the  capture  of  Detroit  that  he  took  off  his  silken  scarf,  and  wound  it  round 
the  body  of  his  red  friend.  On  the  following  day  Tecumseh  was  seen  without 
h.  Brock  wondered  at  this  as  the  chief  had  expiessed,  in  his  stoical  way, 
great  pleasure  at  tiie  honor  his  general  conferred  upon  him, — and,  on 
inquiring,  learned  that  be  had  given  it  to  Bound-head,  a  Wyandot  chie^  who, 
he  daimed,  was  an  elder  and  abler  warrior  than  himsel£ 
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All  through  this  year  he  fought  bravely,  and  when  Brock  fell  at 
Queeiiston  Heights,  he  had  no  sincerer  mourner  than  the  chief  who  had  learned 
to  love  him  as  a  worthy  brother  warrior.  After  the  general's  death  he  lost  some 
of  the  eotbusiastic  hope  he  had  had  in  British  arms,  but  he  stiU  fought 
an,  never  once  playing  the  coward's  part ;  and,  when  the  war  was  waged  with 
increased  vigor  in  1813,  no  hero  stands  out  more  prominently  than  this 
noble  red  man. 

In  this  year  the  British  met  with  severe  reverses,  and  Proctor  in 
command  at  Detroit,  was  compelled  to  desert  that  stronghold  and  fall  back 
upon  Canadian  soil.  Tecumseh  was  with  him,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
joined  in  the  flight  until  an  Indian  village,  known  as  MoraviantowD,  was 
reached.  Here  they  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  rapidly  coming 
down  upon  them.  Proctor  had  retreated  hastily  and  with  great  lack  of 
forethought  The  very  bridges  he  crossed  were  left  standing,  and  his 
worn-out  troops  were  no  match  on  the  march  for  the  lightly-armed  Kentucky 
riflemen  that  served  under  General  Harrison. 

The  Americans  greatly  outnumbered  the  Canadians,  but  Proctor 
determined  to  make  a  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  give  them 
battle.  His  men  were  drawn  up  in  a  favorable  position ;  on  the  left  flank 
was  the  Thames,  on  the  right  an  impassable  cedar  swamp.  From  the  river 
to  the  swamp  the  distance  was  in  all  about  five  hundred  yards,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  space  Proctor  plaoted  the  only  gun — a  six-pounder — that  he 
had  managed  to  bring  with  him.  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors  were  posted  in 
the  swamp,  where  the  mounted  infantry  of  the  Americans  could  not  advance, 
and  where  their  trusty  rifles  might  work  havoc  among  the  foe.  When  all 
was  ready  Tecumseh  took  leave  of  Proctor  with  the  encouraging  words, 
"  Father  I  have  a  big  heart  I"  and  joined  his  warriors  to  await  the  signal 
to  heg^D  the  fight,  which  was  to  be  the  firing  of  the  gun. 

Never  did  warrior  present  a  more  heroic  picture.  His  every  movement 
bespoke  the  soldier,  and  aa  he  joined  his  braves  all  eyes  turned  trustingly  to 
the  commander  who,  for  two  years,  bad  ted  them  through  so  many  hard 
fought  fights.  This  day  was  an  important  one  for  him,  and  while  the  British 
officers  donned  their  omforms  bedecked  with  gold  and  nlvnr  laoe  he  loUed 
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his  handkerchief  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  rank  stuck  in 
it  a  white  ostrich  feather  that  nodded  royally  in  the  breeze  as  he  passed  along 
the  British  line. 

Proctor  seems  to  have  acted  with  great  negligence.  He  awaited  the  foe 
without  making  any  effort  to  entrench  or  protect  his  men  by  barricades. 
There  were  abundant  trees  about  him,  and  the  two  hours  that  elapsed  before 
the  battle,  would  have  given  his  troops  ample  time  to  erect  a  protecting 
barrier. 

Stealthily  the  enemy  advanced,  sheltering  themselves  by  the  trees  growing 
along  the  river  bank,  till  almost  on  the  British  line  and  then  charged  with 
great  dash.  They  were  met  by  a  bold  resistance,  but  the  British  outnumbered, 
and  exhausted  by  their  trying  march,  gave  way  before  the  impetuous  charge, 
and  the  gun  was  soon  in  the  bands  of  the  Americans.  Proctor  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  left  the  field  in  headlong  flight,  nor  did  he  stop  unUl  he  was 
safe  at  Burlington  Heights. 

While  the  riglit  division  of  the  foe  had  been  sweeping  everything  in  the 
open  before  them,  the  left  division  under  Colonel  Johnson  were  meeting 
worthy  foes  in  the  swamp.  They  saw  that  thdr  only  hope  of  success  was  to 
draw  the  Indians  from  their  strong  position  and  twenty  brave  fellows  with 
their  Colonel  advanced  into  the  very  "jaws  of  death."  Johnson  alone  lived 
to  return  to  his  soldiers.  Tecumseh  and  his  braves,  overjoyed  at  this  first 
BQccess,  rushed  boldly  to  the  battle  and  fought  with  dauntless  courage. 
Victory  seemed  to  be  crowning  th«r  efforts,  and  the  foe  was  slowly  but  surely 
giving  ground.  Johnson,  the  commander,  was  wounded  in  four  places,  and 
as  he  reeled  in  the  saddle  from  loss  of  blood,  Tecumseh  dashed  through  his 
followers  and  endeavored  to  strike  him  down  with  his  tomahawk.  The 
.Ajmerican  leader's  pistol  was  in  his  hand  and  as  the  blow  was  about  to 
descend  he  pointed  it  at  Tecumseh,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  noblest  of  the 
red  men  fell  dead,  with  four  buck  shots  and  a  bullet  in  his  breast 

The  Indians,  led  by  Tecumseb's  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  was  at  his 
father's  nde  when  he  fell,  fought  on  bravely,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to 
Borrender,  and  the  entire  ffeld  was  in  the  hands  of  their  foea 
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THOMAS   UHANDUEB   HALIBURTOK. 

Bv  P.  Blakb  Crofton. 

Birth  utA  PMentage  of  lUlibnrton— Hi«  Education— Called  to  the  Bar— In  the  No«  Seotta 
Bouse  of  Assembly— Censured  hj  the  Aisetnbly— SncceedB  his  Father  aa  Jtidge— HU 
Windsor  Home— Takea  np  his  Residence  ia  England- Receives  the  Degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  Univeisitj — Represents  I^uoceston  in  the  ImperiaJ  House  of  Commons — Not  a 
Brilliant  Parliamentarian—His  Literary  Work— His  Influence  on  Longfellow's  picture  <rf 
the  Acadian  Expulsion — Contributes  to  "  Praaer's  Maga2ine  " — Haliburton  a  Lover  of  Fan 
— Conservative  in  his  Ideas  and  Instincta — Yearns  for  a  Puller  Imperial  Citizenship  for  the 
Colonies— "Sam  Sliclc"aBrilliantPieceof  Humor— Aitetsus^  Ward  Terms  Haliburton  the 
Foonder  ol  the  American  School  of  Hunor — General  Summing  np  of  his  Achievements. 

THOMAS  Ohondler  Haliburton,  uotil  roceotlj  the  most  DOted  writer  bora 
in  British  North  America,  was  the  eon  of  William  Hersey  Otis 
Haliburton,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  aa 
bis  office  was  ponderously  styled,  and  of  Lucy,  daughter  of  Major  Alexander 
Grant,  one  of  "Wolfe's  officers.  He  wan  bom  in  Windsor,  N.  S.,  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1796.  He  was  educated  in  bis  native  town  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  ■ubaequeutly  at  King's  Colltge,  graduating  (B.  A.)  in  1815.  In 
1820  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practised  his  profession  for  some  years  in 
Annapolis,  which  be  represented  in  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly  from 

1826  to  1829.  One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  his  career  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature  was  his  warm,  eloquent  and  successful  pleading  in 

1827  for  the  abolition  of  the  test  oath,  containing  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation  which  debarred  devout  Catholics  from  holding  public 
office.  His  persistent  efforia  to  obtain  a  grant  for  Pictou  Academy,  which 
was  more  than  once  voted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and  thrown  out  by  the 
Council,  led  to  his  characterizing  the  latter  body  in  a  newspaper  as  "twelve 
dignified,  deep-read,  pensioned  old  ladies,  but  filled  with  prejudices  and 
whims  like  tU  other  antiquated  spinstera"     For  this  the  Council  demanded 
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an  apology  ftom  tlie  House,  which  was  at  first  refused  ;  but,  on  the  Council'B 
more  peremptorily  repeating  its  demand,  the  House  passed  &  resolution  of 
censure,  which  is  thus  recorded  in  its  journals,  April  4, 1827 : 

"  Thomas  C.  Haliburtou,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  County  of 
Annapolis,  being  called  upon  and  having  admitted  that  he  did  in  this  House 
speak  the  words  complained  of  by  His  Majesty's  Coancil,  and  afterwards 
published  the  same : 

"  Kesolved,  therefore,  onanimousty :  That  the  Hoosa  do  oorsidn'  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Thomas  0.  Haliburton  on  that  occasion  as  highly 
reprehensible,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  pass  the  censare  of  this  House  upon 
^he  said  Thomas  C.  Haliburton  by  publicly  reprimanding  him  therefore  at  the 
Bar  of  this  House." 

Haliburton  duly  appeared  at  the  Bar  and  received  the  reprimand.  But 
he  felt  the  enub  so  much,  or  thought  the  back-down  of  the  House  so 
disheartening,  that  he  finally  abandoned  his  efforts  on  bdialf  of  the  Hctou 
Academy  and  by  so  doing  provoked  mudi  bitter  oriticiBm,  whioh  has  not 
ended  with  his  life.  This  apparent  desertion  of  a  cause  which  be  had  so 
vigorously  championed  was  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  whioh  led  the 
government  to  resist  his  claim  for  a  pension,  until,  some  years  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Bench,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
decided  in  his  &vot.  Li  1829  he  succeeded  to  bis  father's  judgeship  and 
soon  after  removed  to  Windsor,  K.  8.,  where  he  occupied  a  pretty  villa  named 
"  CHflon,"  whose  grounds  at^oined  those  of  King's  College.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  retired  from  the  Bench  in  1866 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  intending  to  devote  himself 
exclufflvely  to  literatureL  The  University  of  Oxford  gave  him  the  honorary 
degree  oiJ>.  C.  L-in  1868,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athemeum 
aab. 

From  1859  to  1865  he  represented  Launceston  in  the  Imperial  House  of 
Commons.  In  Parliament  Haliburton  acted  as  the  representative  rather  of 
British  North  Amnica  than  of  his  English  constituency,  and  he  several  times 
combated  the  then  disposition  of  many  statesmen  to  get  rid  of  the  Colonies. 
But  he  did  not  make  the  mark  in  the  House  which  the  admiroB  of  his 
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writings  expected.  The  tnith  u  that,  even  in  his  prime,  his  ordinary 
speeches  were  little  above  the  average,  though  parti  of  his  set  orations  were 
powarfkil  and  impressive  in  the  extreme.  Bat  none  of  his  best  speeches  vera 
made  in  the  House  of  CommonsL  In  1869,  when  he  was  elected  for 
Launceston,  he  was  over  sixty-two  years  old — an  age  at  which  most  eminent 
men,  having  rc^;ard  to  their  reputation  only,  woold  be  wise  to  rest  upon  their 
laurels.  And  Halibnrton  had  been  too  self-indulgent  a  liver  to  be 
exoeptionally  vigorous  at  the  beginning  of  his  old  age.  Besides,  by  this  time, 
bis  success  had  probably  made  bim  too  self-oomplaceut  to  think  it  needful  to 
give  much  thought  or  labor  to  his  speeches.  His  tendency  to  wander  from 
the  subject  had  increased.  Oommenting  on  a  q>eech  of  his  made  in 
Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  April  25, 1861,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  observed 
thai  he  had  "  touched  npon  nearly  every  toinc  except  tiie  issue  which  is  ' 
immediately  under  our  consideration.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
is  a  man  famous  for  his  literary  ability,"  continaed  Mr.  Osborne,  "  and  as  the 
author  of  works  of  fiction  which  are  universally  read ;  but  I  must  say  that, 
after  the  axhilntion  which  he  has  made  to-night,  he  had,  in  my  opinion, 
better  undertake  another  edition  of  The  Rambler." 

Haliburton't  last  years  were  spent  in  Gordon  House,  laleworth,  a 
beautiftil  and  historic  villa  on  the  Thames,  a  mile  or  two  from  Iticbmond. 
There  he  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1806,  and  was  buried  in  the 
nei^boring  churchyard.* 

The  fimr  books  by  Haliburton  which  narrate  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  edebrated  Samuel  Slick,  of  Slickvitle,  are,  in  their  chronolc^cal  order  : 
7%e  Obdhnoitr,  7%«  AUaehl,  Wise  Sawa,  and  Nahsre  and  Human  Nature,  Two 
othen,  7%e  Letter  Bag  of  the  Cheat  WeOem  and  The  Bubblei  of  Canada,  are 
expresdy  attributed  to  Mr.  Slick  as  their  author,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  last  letter  in  the  fbrmer  and  from  the  dedication  »f  the  latter  work ;  and 


•  BainnrtiiBiBUTlcd(i)t,aBlH,daatliterorCMiita]BireTine,UtcigUiIJ|tUI>nfMU,aad(a)awKhHarTM, 
dattsliteT  of  W.  M.  Owen,  B*q.  (ot  WoodhooM,  ShniiMhIre),  and  widow  of  X.  R.  WllUama,  Baq.  (oIBBton 
Mucott.  Sbrembnr;).  He  left  no  liaiie  bjr  bia  Kcond  wife.  Ri«  children,  beddeatwoarttine  whodledroaiic 
eie  Kolwrt  Gnnt  Hillburt«a,Q.C  thellttentenr;  HrAnhaiX,.,cieatedLordHalIlMittoBof  WlndKir.M.a, 
for  ume  ycBis  PenuBnent  Under-SeereUry  for  War  ;  Susan,  manled  to  (he  late  Jndgc  Wcldom  Ol  Mew 
BniDiwIeli;  Aurtuta,  married  to  a  ooualn :  I^ura,  mariled  lo  William  Cuaaid;  Hiama.  maiiliil  In  laiwiii 
DalBbrMie  Smith  j  AmaUa,  manled  to  VM7  K«Tercnd  Bdwln  Gllpla.  Dean  ot  Mm*  HooHl 
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pnbliBhera  have  placed  the  name  of  Sam  Slick  on  the  covers  of  37k  Old 
Judge,  The  Seaaon  Jleka,  American  Sumor,  and  Americane  at  Home. 

The  first  series  of  The  Clockmaker,  which  appeared  first  in  the  Nova 
Seotian  in  1836  and  1836,  was  published  in  book  form  iii  Halifax  and  London 
in  1837.  '  The  second  aeries  was  issued  in  1838;  the  third  in  1840.  In 
most  later  editions  the  three  series  make  one  volume.  The  cute  dodges  of  the 
Clockmaker  in  pushing  his  trade  are  said  to  have  been  reminiscences  of 
suits  tried  by  Haliburton,  and  brought  by  an  itinerant  vendor  of  clocks  for 
the  payment  of  notes  given  him  for  his  time  pieces.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
The  Attache  its  ostensible  writer  speaks  of  The  Cloehmaker  as  an  accidental 
hit,  a  success  which  he  did  not  purpose  to  imperil  by  experimenting  in  other 
literary  tines.  "  When  Sam  Slick,"  he  says,  "  ceases  to  speak,  I  shall  cease  to 
write."  But  Haliburton's  Betf-<x>iifidence  grew  with  his  fame,  and  he  failed 
to  keep  this  modest  resolution.  The  AttaeTU,  the  two  series  of  which  appeared 
respectively  in  1843  and  1844,  was  probably  suggested  by  Dickens'  ATneriecm 
Notea,  which  had  been  published  early  in  1842.  After  deprecating  Slick's 
lively  indignation  at  the  latter  book,  "  The  Squire  "  observes,  in  Hie  Attache : 
"  If  the  English  have  been  amused  by  the  sketches  tkeir  tourists  have  drawn 
of  the  Yankees,  perhaps  the  Americans  may  laugh  at  our  sketches  of  the 
Englisli."  The  sub-title  of  this  book,  "  Sam  Slick  in  England,"  has  been 
made  the  only  tit1e.iQ  some  editions.  This  last  remark  may  be  made  also  of 
Wue  SawB  and  Modem  Intiances,  which  has  been  given  to  the  public,  at  least 
once,  under  its  second  title  of  "Sam  Slick  in  Search  of  a  Wife."  The  first 
edition  of  Wise  Sava  was  published  in  London  in  1853,  and  it^  continuation, 
yaha-e  and  Human  Nature,  which  followed  in  1855,  concluded  the  record  of 
llie  sayings  and  doings  of  the  redoubtable  Sam  Slick. 

Haliburton's  first  work  was  his  ^storieal  and  StatitHeal  Aeeouni  of  Nova 
SeoHa,  published  in  Halifax  in  1829,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks_ 
from  the  House  of  Assembly.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  tlie  author's 
History  tinctured  I/>ngfellow's  picture  of  the  Acadian  cTpulpinn.  "  The 
poet,"  says  his  brother  and  biographer,  "  read  such  books  as  were  obtainable  ; 
Haliburton,  for  instance,  with  his  quotations  from  the  Abb6  Raynal."  But 
ma^  DOt  the  publication  of  Haliburton's  History  have  been  a  link  in  the 
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chain  of  incideDts  that  led  to  the  inception  of  Evangeline^  The  tale  of 
the  sepai^ted  Acadian  lovers,  it  ia  well  known,  was  told  to  Longfellow  by 
Huwtborne,  who  had  heard  it  from  his  friend,  the  Rev.  H.  h.  ConoUy,  at 
one  time  Rector  of  a  church  in  South  Boston.  "The  incident  had  heen 
related  to  him-  by  a  parishioner  of  his,  Mrs.  Hatibnrton,"  writ^  the  Kev. 
Samuel  Longfellow.  This  lady  was  Mrs.  George  Haliburton,  an  aunt  by 
marriage  of  the  author.  Is  it  not  likely  that  lier  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  Acadians  by  the  touching  description  of  their  virtues  and  their  woes  in 
the  History  written  by  her  nephew?  Pathetic  separations  of  kinsfolk  are 
dwelt  upon  in  Haliburton's  chapter  on  the  expulsion,  particularly  in  (he 
"  liumble  petition  "  from  the  Acadian  exiles  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  author's  second  historical  work  was  T%«  Bubbles  of  Canada,  a  series 
of  letters  on  the  Imperial  Colonial  policy,  published  in  1837,  while  his  third 
and  last  was  RuU  and  MiaruU  of  the  English,  in  America,  which  appeared  in 
1851.  l^L^tet^Bag  of  the  Great  W^em,  or  lAfe  in  a  Bteamer,  first  published 
in  1839,  ia  a  collection  of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  by  various  passengers 
from  England  to  America  in  the  famous  steamship  of  that  name.  These 
letters  contain,  not  only  comments  upon  life  at  sea,  but  the  writers'  reflections 
on  the  country  they  are  leaving,  or  the  country  they  are  going  to — a  plan 
which  enables  the  author  to  present  us  with  some  lively  studies  in  hiB  favorite 
subject,  human  nature. 

In  1846  and  1847  Haliburton  contributed  to  .JVozer**  MagasxM  a  series  of 
papers,  which^  in  1849  were  collected  in  the  book  entitled  Ths  Old  Judge,  or 
Life  in  a  (hlony.  This  work  depicts  various  phases  of  life  in  Acadia  in  the 
eariier  part  of  this  century.  As  in  the  "Sam  Slick"  series,  the  plot  is  a 
mere  thread  on  which  to  string  facts,  jests  and  opinions^  The  Old  .fudge's 
opinions,  by  the  way,  seem  to  march  pretty  closely  with'  Haliburton's  own. 
Traits  of  American  Buvwr  and  Atnerwans  at  Borne  (also  published  under 
the  title  of  Yankee  Stories)  are  merely  collections  of  tales,  mirthful  or 
iiiiirvelloas,  edited  by  Haliburton,  but  culled  from  American  books  and 
pi'riodicalt. 

His  latest  work  was  Th«  Season  TKek^  a  series  of  miscellaneous  notes 
made  and  oonvsrsations  reported  by  Mr.  Shef;og,  the  holder  of  a  sbbsoii  ticket 
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on  an  English  railway.  The  papers  which  comprise  this  work  were  first 
published  anonymouslj  in  the  Dublin  Unioermiy  Magtmne  iu  1S58  and 
1869.  The  Season  "Rcixt  shows  that  Haliburton'a  ConservatiTe  and 
Imperialistic  views,  and  bis  opinions  of  the  resources  and  needs  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada  were  not  materially  changed  in  his  old  age.  In  this  book, 
too,  we  may  be  snre  that  the  author  expresses  himself  absolutely  witbont  fear 
or  favor,  for  it  was  evidently  designed  to  remain  anonymous.  Otherwise  be 
would  hardly  have  been  bold  enough  to  make  a  gentleman  (p.  123)  group 
him  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

Haliburton  loved  fun  and  showed  his  loy^-^it  even  on  the  Bench.  His 
tastes  and  instincts  were  both  consearvattve  andai^stocratia  He  disliked 
innovations  unless  they  were  unquestionable  improvements.  He  disapproved 
of  voting  by  ballot  and  of  universal  saffrage.  To.  the  latter  he  makes  Mr. 
Hopen-ell  trace  the  repudiation  of  their  debts  by  cefUiin  States  of  the  Union. 
In  his  historical  works  he  'eveii  'opposed  the  granting  of  responsible 
government  to  tlie  colonies.  He  held  tliat  the  tyranny  of  mobs  and 
majorities  may  be  quite  as  bad  and  unbearable  as  that  of  despots. 

Politics,  thought  Haliburton,  is  a  poor  and  over-crowded  business, 
especially  in  the  colonies.  He  lamented  that  his  countrymen  devoted  too 
much  attention  to  this  petty  game,  and  be  exhausted  his  stores  of  epigram 
and  ridicule  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact. 

Space  forbids  an  adequate  account  of  his  famous  criticisms,  chiefly  by 
the  mouth  of  "  Sam  Slick,"  upon  the  remediable  weaknesses  of  Nova  Scotians. 
He  found  many  of  them  surrounded  by  industrial  openings  and  yet  waiting 
inertly  for  governmental  panaceas  or  wasting  their  energies  in  clamoring  for 
them.  But,  though  he  flreely  criticised  his  countrymen's  faults  with  a  view 
to  their  reform,  he  also  reoc^ized  and  handsomely  advertised  the  many 
advantages  of  bis  native  province.  To  attain  the  prosperi^  which  nature 
seemed  In  have  destined  for  them,  he  thought  Nova  Scotians  only  wanted 
more  industry  and  more  confidence  in  domestic  enterprises,  viUi  less  devotion 
to  politics,  less  &l8e  pride  (which  set  some  people  against  agriculture  and 
other  honorable  industries)  and  less  self-complacent^,  that  they  might 
recognize  their  faults  and  reform  them. 
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Looking  far  ahead  of  his  contemporariea,  HaliburtoQ  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  federating  the  Empire.  He  compared  it  to  a  hooplesa  barrel  whose 
staves  must  be  bound  together  more  securely  or  else  tumble  to  pieces,  and  to 
a  bundle  of  sticks  that  needed  to  be  tied  more  firmly  or  they  would  fall  apart. 
His  ideal  moralist  yearned  "  to  see  colonists  and  Englisbmen  *  *  united  as 
one  people,  having  the  same  tights  and  privileges,  each  bearing  a  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  all  having  a  voice  in  the  general  government." 

He  seems  to  have  fretted  under  the  subordinate  status  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  have  yearned  for  a  fuller  Imperial  citizenship.  "  Xo,  don't  use  the 
word  '  our '  till  you  are  entitled  to  it,"  says  the  Clockmaker.  "  Be  formal  and 
everlastin'  polite.  Say  'your'  empire,  'your'  army,  etc.,  and  never  strut 
under  borrowed  plumes."  Elsewhere  he  has  compared  the  colonies  to  ponds 
which  rear  frogs,  but  want  only  inlets  and  outlets  to  become  lakes  and 
produce  fine  fish.  He  thought  the  m&in  cause  of  discontent  among  gifted  and 
self-reliant  colonists  was  the  lack  of  openings  for  genius  and  ambition.  He 
argued  that  the  representation  of  the  colonists  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  also  serve  to  prevent  dangerous  disaffection — their  representatives 
wjuld  be  "safety  valves  to  let  off  steam."  He  thought  the  North  Americar. 
c  tlonies  had  already  reached  a  period  in  their  growth  "  when  the  treatment  of 
adults  should  supersede  that  of  children  "  ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  accept  the  full  privileges  of  manhood  and  shirk  its  obligations  and 
responsibilities. 

"  Sam  Slick,"  his  most  noted  creation,  is  in  most  respects  a  typical,  wide- 
awake Yankea  He  is  versatile  and  shifty.  He  loves  to  best  a  body  in  a 
trade — especially  when' the  other  party  thinks  himself  knowing.  He  wants 
to  turn  everything  to  practical  use,  and  at  Niagara  is  struck  first  by  the 
water-power,  and  secondly  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Falls  I  He  flatters, 
wheedles  and  "  sotl-sawdeis  "  everlastingly  ;  but  he  never  cringes  to  anyona 
He  is  a  past-master  of  slang,  and  is  quoted  widely,  in  illustration  of 
colloquialism,  in  Bartlett's  IXctionary  of  American  Slang.  He  is  fiipp&nt, 
sometimes  to  the  vet^e  of  irreverence  and  indelicacy.  He  is  a  shrewd  and 
close  observer  of  character  as  well  aa  of  externals,  of  olaeBes  as  well  aa 
individuals.     Proud  and  boastful  of  his  country,  he  sees  some  ofitB&nlta 
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and  dangen,  and  criticizes  it  freely  himself.  But  he  resents  the  criticisms  of 
foreigners,  especially  of  superficial  observers  who  think  they  know  everything 
in  a  few  weeks.  These  gentry  he  sometimes  "bams"  with  sach  shocking 
tales  as  The  Qouging  School  or  The  Black  Stole.  He  is  so  sublimely 
seir-<(inceited  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  failing ;  but  his  boastfulness  is  not 
wholly  due  to  his  conceit.  H^  sometimes  brags  because  "  it  saves 
advertising."  "  I  always  do  it,"  he  confesses,  "  for,  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
Magistrate  said,  who  sued  his  debtor  before  himself,  '  what  is  the  use  of  being 
a  Justice  if  yon  can't  do  yourself  justice  ?" " 

In  some  of  bis  opinions,  however,  Mr.  Slick  is  certainly  not  the  typical 
Yankee  of  his  time.  He  poms  ridicule  on  Uie  mock  modesty  and  saggestive 
squeamishnees  of  New  Englandera.  "Fastidiousness,"  he  says,  "is  the 
envelope  of  indelicacy."  He  detests  cant  and  distrusts  th(»e  who  use  it 
Hypocrisy,  he  thinks,  "has  enlisted  more  folks  for  Old  Scratch  than  any 
recniitin'  sergeant  he  has."  He  is  opposed  to  Prohibition  and  notee  some  of 
the  humbugs  then  as  now  connected  with  it.  "  Puritans,"  he  says,  "  whether 
in  or  out  of  church  make  more  sinners  than  they  saTe  by  a  long  chalk.  Th^ 
ain't  content  with  real  sin.  Their  eyes  are  like  the  great  magnifier  at  the 
Polytechnic,  that  shows  you  awfiil  monsters  in  a  drop  of  water,  which  were 
never  intended  for  ns  to  see,  at  Providence  would  have  made  our  eyes  like 
Lord  Rosse's  telescopa" 

To  believe  that  any  human  being,  much  less  one  who  starts  life  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  could  know  all  that  Mr.  Slick  tayB  he  knows 
would  tax  one's  credulity  overmuch.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  politics 
of  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  He  paints,  he  plays  the  piano 
and  the  bugle,  he  dances,  he  is  skilled  in  woodcraft  and  angling,  he  rows  and 
paddles  neatly,  he  shoots  like  Leather  Stocking  or  Dr.  Carver.  He  can 
speculate  in  any  line  with  equal  success.  He  has  a  fair  smattering  of 
medicine  and  chemistry.  He  offers  a  hawker  of  cement  a  much  better 
receipt  of  his  own  invention.  He  has  been  in  almost  every  cnuntry, 
including  Poland,  South  America  and  Persia.  In  the  latter  country  he  has 
learned  the  art  of  stupefying  fishes  and  making  them  float  on  the  surface. 
He  dyes  a  drunken  hypOOTite's  face  with  a  dye  he  got  from  the  Indians  in  the 
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"  great  lone  land  '* ;  and  when  the  hypocrite  repents  he  has  a  drastic  wash 
ready  to  efface  the  stain.  "I  actilly  lamed  French  in  a  voyi^e  to 
Calcutta,"  he  says,  "and  German  on  my  way  home."  He  knows  a  little 
Gaelic,  too,  which  ha  learned  on  a  new  and  agreeable  system  that, 
unfortunately,  would  never  do  in  the  Public  Schoola 

Granting  that  the  typical  Jack-of-alHrades  in  his  time  was  the  inquiBitive 
and  acquisitive  Yankee,  yet  Sam  Slick  beats  the  record  of  his  shiily 
countrymen.  He  has  been  everywhere  where  a  lively  reminiscence  can  be 
located  and  is  endowed  with  any  art  or  attainment  that  comes  in  handy  "  to 
p(nnt  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,"  to  snub  a  snob  or  help  a  friend.  He 
ondeistands  erery  phase  of  human  nature,  and  is  impos^bly  familiar  with 
every  social  tiratum. 

Artemns  Ward  waa  not  without  warrant  in  terming  Haliburton  the 
founder  of  the  American  school  of  humor,  for  moat  of  its  phases,  from  the 
a£fected  simplici^  of  Mark  Twain  to  the  malapropism  of  Mrs.  Partington,  are 
illustrated  in  his  woAs.  About  fifteen  years  before  ihe  publication  of  UncU 
Tom's  Oabioj  Topsy's  fiunooa  phrase  was  anticipated  in  the  first  series  of  The 
Cloehmaher  (0.  12),  where  a  country  girl,  being  asked  where  she  was  brought 
ap,  answered :  "Why,  I  guess  I  wasn't  brought  up  at  all,  I  growed  up." 
Not  only  phrases  hat  anecdotes  and  tales  have  been  borrowed  from 
Haliburbm  by  modem  bumorista.  One  might  even  argue,  spitefully,  that 
he  furnished  the  model  for  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  for  there  is  in  Tlie  Letter  Bag 
an  epistle  from  a  youth  who  plays  a  series  of  tricks  almost  as  nefarious  as 
those  of  Feck's  monstrosity. 

Haliburton  pointed  the  shafts  of  his  sarcasm  usually  at  types  and  classes, 
seldom  at  individuals.  He  saw  an  unoccupied  field  for  a  satirist  at  home  and 
he  proceeded  to  occupy  it  "  The  absurd  importance  attached  in  this  country 
to  trifles,"  observes  one  of  his  characters,  "  the  grandiloquent  language  of 
rural  politicians,  the  flimsy  veil  of  patriotism  nnder  which  selflshaess  strives 
to  hide  . . .  present  many  objects  for  ridicule  and  satire."  He  used  dialogue 
copiously  as  a  means  to  make  his  writings  popular.  "  Why  is  it,"  asked 
Sam  Slick,  '*If  yon  read  a  book  to  a  man  you  set  him  to  sleep?  Just 
because  the  language  ain't  common.     Why  is  it  if  yon  talk  to  him  he  will  sit 
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up  all  Dight  with  you  ?  Ju9t  because  it'atalk,  the  language  of  natur*."  And 
written  chat,  he  evidently  thought,  was  the  most  efTective  medium  next  to 
oral  chat  for  holding  the  attention  of  all  classes.  Haliburton  bad  a  great  gift 
for  aphorism  and  quaint  cODceits,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  apt  or 
grotesque  simile. 

It  is  not  anlikely  that  he  might  have  taken  rank  among  the 
very  greatest  literary  names  of  the  century  if  he  bad  been  a  little  less  genial 
and  self-indulgent,  or  if  he  had  bad  higher  educational  advantages  and  a  more 
stimulating  literary  environment  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  As  it  was, 
Haliburton  generally  wrote  forcibly,  and  often  smoothly  and  classically,  while 
in  detached  passages  he  could  be  terse  and  even  brilliant  But  the  attractions 
of  his  style  are  not  sustained,  and  he  is  sometimes  a  little  slipshod  or  diffuse. 
He  is  accordingly  more  to  be  admired  as  a  humorist  than  as  a  stylist,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  as  a  thorough  student  and  an  acute  judge  of  human 
nature.  He  intuitively  recognized  the  tendencies  of  the  age;  he  observed 
the  currents  of  public  opinion,  and  gauged  their  volume  and  their  force  with 
approximate  correctneaa; 

His  literary  faults  inclade  discurnTeneas,  repetition,  inconsistency  in 
hifl  characters,  lack  of  thoroughness  in  his  researchefl,  a  few  somewhat 
indelicate  jeets.  Bat  these  faults  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  merits  of  this 
great  Canadian  writer — to  his  exuberant  humor,  his  acute  observation,  his  sound 
judgment,  his  wide  horizon,  and  the  general  beneficence  of  his  aims.  And  if 
some  too  industrious  hands — some  other  bands  than  mine — shall  at  any 
future  time  undertake  to  unfold  his  venial  frailties  ia  more  detail,  true 
Canadian  sons  of  the  Empire  will  not  forget  that  he  believed  in  guarding 
forever  the  imperial  birthright  whose  grandeur  he  was  great  enough  to 
understand.  * 


■  A  HtciaiyaocIetrwuarganlKdlaitSilDeoniicctloa  wUh  Ud^*  OrtlegCi  V^ndsor,  K.  B.,  and  named  the 
HallboTton  Club.  It  haa  published  two  Tolnmea:  the  Srst,  a  pamphlet  b;  the  pifhdI  writer,  cDtltled 
-■  Haliburton  ;  The  Mao  and  the  Writer":  the  aeeond,  "Haliburton:  A  Cenle.iaiy  Chaplel,"  The  latter  la 
illiutrBted  and  cootalo^  with  four  other  papen,  a  complete  bibllogiapby  eompiltd  b?  J.  P.  Andetaon  ofthe 
Brltinh  Ml— .g'-'-g- "-*  "'•"T"'"*  ""'''**  lefertisg  to  the  auUioraadof  EngUah  aod  fOrt^cdltloDo 
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HOX.   J<)SE:PH   HOWE. 

TTie  I^te  Prindpal  Grant's  Bstimate  ot  Joseph  Howe— Howe'i  Low  for  No»m  Scotia  and  Her 
IV.ple»nd  Hia  Far-Reacliiug  IiiflueuM— S.biiie's  Account  of  Ibc  Eiiiliusiasin  for  "Jo 
Howe" — Hia  Falltei  a  Uiiitiri  Biiiplre  Loyalist  of  Boston — A  God-Fearing  Man — Joe 
Howe'n  Tribttc  In  liis  Faiher's  Memory— Tlie  Birlbplace  of  the  Great  Kefonner— A  Child 
ur  Nature— His  Uilucatioii — Leanis  tlie  Priiiiiiig  Trade — A  Poet  of  Considermble  Power — 
Piircbases  the  "  Nova  Scolian  " — Attack!  the  Abuses  of  Hia  Time — Howe's  Par-Reacbing 
Inflik-iiceaaa  Jouriialbt— The  Nutu  Scotia  "Family  Compact  "—Mr.  George  E,  Fenety'a 
Discr  plion  of  the  Council — Howes  Familiarity  with  the  Whole  Province — His  Marriage — 
A  St-ridus  Illness— His  Celebrated  Trial  for  Lib«t— Elected  to  the  Assembly— Begins  the 
Great  K.-itUt:  fur  Responsible  Government- The  Stubborn  Attitude  of  the  Council—Howe 
Muvrs  a  Series  of  Twelve  Reform  Resolutions— His  Brilliant  Bight  Hour  Speech  in  the 
Assenilily — Joe  Howe  in  a  Duel^'llic  Council,  Enraged  at  Resolutioua,  Refuses  to  Pass 
Supply  Itlll- Howe  Appeals  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies— Sir  Colin  Campbell 
O I  posed  to  Responsible  Governmeut— Lord  Falkland  Replaces  Him--Howe  Makes  an 
[!>iemy  of  Lord  Falkland — Howe's  Life  Among  the  Farmers  of  Musquodoboit — Hia 
ii.Hu^'iici^  L'poD  the  Material  Prosperity  of  Nova  Scotia—His  Attitude  Towards  Conledent- 
lion— -His  Great  Detroit  SpeFCb— Takes  Office  Under  Sir  John  Hacdouald- Appointed 
LieuteDaDt-GoTcrnuT  of  Nova  Scotia — His  Death. 

THE  late  Principal  Grant  in  liis  powerful  sketch  of  the  character  and 
career  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  which  appeared  in  7%«  CaTuidian 
Moiitlily  nearly  tweuty-eiglit  years  ago,  calls  that  great  reformer  "  Nova 
Scotia  incarnate."  Al  first  this  may  seem  but  a  half  truth,  for  daring  many 
long  years  Howe  was  bitterly  opposed  in  his  reforms  hy  a  large  and  influential 
section  of  tlie  people  of  the  Atlantic  Proviuce  of  the  Dominion.  But  these 
people  were,  for  the  most  part,  alien  to  thesoiL  They  were  not  Nova  Scotians, 
but  iiiitive  born  EiigHsbnien  or  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  formed  a  species 
of  "  Family  Couijiact"  in  the  land  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents,  and 
who  despise<l  the  natives  of  the  Province,  looking  upon  them  as  only  fit  to  ba 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  dominant  class.  Joseph  Howe, 
or  "  Joe  Howe,"  ls  he  was  more  familiarly  called,  was  truly  representative  of 
the  maasea  of  Kova  Scotia.     Ttiey  lovea  niiu  luid  ue  them;  dua.  uie  oumui- 
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frafihed  ebores,  the  tide-tortured  rivers,  the  barren  places,  and  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  hia  native  land  were  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  places 
on  earth. 

No  other  Canadian — not  even  Sir  John  Macdonald  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
— haa  had  such  enthusiastic  worship  from  his  followers.  Through  his  paper 
and  in  parliament  he  talked  to  them  "about  politics,  and  trade  and 
agriculture  ;"  be  made  them  "  laugh  a  good  deal  "  and  "  think  a  good  deal 
more  "  even  while  they  were  laughing.  He  formed  them  ;  his  thoughts  were 
their  thoaghts,  and  the  freedom  they  ultimately  possessed  was  brought  about 
by  him  and  they  reverenced  him  as  at  once  their  ,friend  and  the  shaper  of 
their  ideals. 

Sabine  in  bis  Loyaliata  of  tha  American  Revolution  admirably  shows  the 
enthusiasm  there  was,  in  the  forties,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  man  who  bad  done  by  pen  and  tongue  wbal  Mackenzie 
and  Papineau  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

"  It  was  'Jo  Howe'  by  day  and  by  night,"  writesSabine.  "The  Yankee 
peddler  drove  good  bargains  in  '  Jo  Howe '  clocks.  In  the  coal  mine,  in  the 
plaster-quarry,  in  the  ship-yard,  in  the  forest,  on  board  the  fishing  pogy,  the 
jigger  and  the  pinkey,  it  was  still '  Jo  Howe.'  Ships  and  babies  were  named 
'  Jo  Howe.*  The  loafers  of  the  shops  and  taverns  swore  great  oaths  about 
*  Jo  Howe.'  The  young  men  and  maidens  flirted  and  courted  in  '  Jo  Howe ' 
badges,  and  played  and  sang  'Jo  Howe'  glees.  It  was  'Jo  Howe' 
everywhere." 

Joseph  Howe wasofUnitod  Empire Loyaliststock, — ^Puritan stock  at  that. 
At  the  time  of  the  American  Bevolution,  his  father,  John  Howe,  was 
employed  as  a  printer  in  Boston.  He  worked  for  a  Mrs.  Draper  who  was 
publishing  the  Botion  Newa-LeUer  when  the  flames  of  revolution  broke  out. 
Mrs.  Draper  seems  to  have  been  a  loyal  Britisher,  and  when  the  British  troops 
evacuated  the  city,  in  1776,  she  moved  her  printing  plant  to  Halifax  and 
there  established  the  Nova  Seotia  Gazelle.  She  took  with  her  John  Howe, 
who,  for  some  four  or  five  years,  managed  her  business.     In  1781  he  branched 
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oat  for  hinuslf  and  iamied  the  first  Qomben  of  the  Halifax  JovimaX.  He  iru 
a  man  of  force  and  int^^rit;  and  rapidly  won  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  leaden  in 
his  adopted  Prorinoe  and  was  appointed  Poetmaster  of  the  ProTince. 

John  Howe  was  a  God-fearing  man  who  assembled  his  diildren  abont 
him  for  worehip  momiog  and  night,  and  who  on  the  Sabbath  went  forth 
with  bis  Bible  under  his  arm  to  minister  to  his  little  flock  of  Sandemanians 
in  an  "  upper  room,"  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  family,  and  set  them  an 
example  of  generosity  to  the  poor  and  sympathy  with  the  erring.  His  purse 
was  ever  open  to  those  in  need,  and  he  regularly  visited  the  prisons  to  help 
the  fallen ;  and  frequently  when  prisoneis  were  set  free  they  found  a  resting 
place  at  his  home  until  t^ey  could  secure  employment  To  the  end  of  his 
days  he  remained  the  same  generous,  God-fearing,  true-hearted  Christian, 
and  in  bis  charitable  work,  in  his  decliititig  ye^rs,  received  assistance  from  his 
son  Joseph.  His  children  held  their  father's-  diemoiy  in  reverence  and  much 
of  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  Joe  Howe's  character  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  looked  up  to  his  austere  abd  kindly  father'  and  ever  found  delight  in  bis 
society.  The  following  stanza  written  to  bis  half-sister,  Jane — and  Joe  Howe 
was  no  mean  poet — well  shows  what  a  dutiful  and  loving  son  he  was: 

"  Ob,  how  we  lored  him,  lore  bim  now, 

Onr  noble  father  I    By  his  side 

Uy  mother,  who  m;  faults  would  chida ; 

With  cares  domestic  on  her  brow. 

More  w«7ward,  and  of  sterner  mood, 

But  ever  provident  and  good  ; 

Hating  all  shama,  and  looking  through 

The  Beautiful  to  find  the  True." 

His  father  was  the  predominating  influence  in  bis  life.  He  had  been  to 
bim  an  instructor,  a  play-fellow,  a  daily  companion,  to  use  the  words  of  his 
illustrious  son  who  could  say  of  him  :  "  He  was  too  good  for  this  world  ;  but 
the  remembrance  of  his  cheerfulness,  his  childlike  simplicity  and  truly 
Christian  character  is  never  absent  from  my  mind."  From  his  father,  who 
was  to  the  end  a  Loyalist  and  a  Toiy,  Joe  Howe  inherited  not  a  little  of  his 
Toryism  and  a  great  deal  of  bis  love  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
course  of  his  life  Howe  seemed  the  opposite  of  a  Tory,  but  ever  under  the 
surface  was  that  lore  for  eetablished  institutions,  for  monarchical  form  of 
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gorammHit,  that  Ootuervatism  that  is  the  mark  of  the  Tory.  His  brothers 
were  pronooncedlj  ConservatiTe,  and,  it  is  said,  voted  aod  worked  againat 
him  both  in  hii  oampaif^  in  the  dtjr  of  Haliftiz  and  throughout  the 
Frorinoei 

This  illufitrious  Nora  Scotian  was  bom  in  1804  in  a  one-and-a-half 
Btory  house  which  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  North-West  Arm 
of  Halifax  Harbour.  It  was  a  beautiiul  spot  with  the  Atlantic  coming  in 
and  flowing  out,  stirring  the  imagination  of  the  youthfUl  dreamer.  The 
rn^ed  shores,  the  forest-clad  slopes  fronting  his  home  and  the  sandy  bajrs 
were  to  him  sources  of  perpetual  joy.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  love  for 
nature,  was  not  more  deeply  impressed  by  bis  soiroundings  than  wad  this 
young  Kova  Sootian.  He  delighted  to  fish  and  to  swim  in  the  streams,  to 
gather  wild  floweis  in  the  meadows.  He  loved  to  go  forth  with  rod  and  gun 
and  spear  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  harbour 
near  his  home.  As  a  result  he  grew  up  robust  in  frame  and  with  an  ardent 
love  of  nature. 

His  home  was  aitaated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Halifax,  and  he 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  attend  school  regularly.  However,  up  to  bis 
thirteenth  year  he  wmt  to  school  in  the  city  during  the  summer  months,  but 
in  the  winter  season  was  forced  to  remain  at  home.  He  was  not  a  brilliant 
student,  and  to  many  of  his  comrades  he  seemed  to  be  "  a  regular  dunce." 
At  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
Oagette  under  his  halfbrother,  John.  He  was  now  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  future  career. 

At  this  time  Halifax  was  intensely  aristocratic  ;  no  upstart  could  find  an 
entrance  into  the  charmed  circle  of  society  in  the  city.  The  leaders  in  this 
so<9ety  drew  large  salaries  and  spent  the  money  with  a  lavish  hand  among 
the  despised  trades-people  of  the  Province  Government  House  was  the  centre 
of  this  aristocratic  life,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  every  young  Nova  Scotian  to 
win  an  entrance  to  that  exalted  place.  The  printer's  apprentice  could  have 
but  little  hope.  However,  he  had  something  that  neither  wealth  nor  ancestry 
can  purchase— genius.  While  still  under  twenty  he  tried  his  hand  at  poetry, 
and  one  poem  of  hii,  JklmlU  Island,  gained  the  notice  of  the  Lientenant- 
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Governor.  So  strong  was  it  and  so  much  promise  did  the  lieatenaDt^Goremor 
Eee  in  his  lines  that  he  invited  the  young  printer  to  Government  House.  No 
doubt  Melville  I-'la-nd  and  the  reception  it  got  had  much  to  do  with  shaping 
Howe's  future  career. 

Howe  rapidly  progressed  in  hia  profession  and  in  1827,  in  partnership 
with  James  Spike,  purchased  the  Weekly  CkTonicle.  The  name  of  this  paper 
was  changed  to  the  Acadian,  and  its  pages  were  devoted  to  work  of  a  literary 
cliaiaeler.  It  was  not  a  success,  and  Howe,  desiring  to  enter  upon  a  wider 
field  of  journalistic  activity,  disposed  of  his  interest  and  purchased  the  Nova 
Scotiaii.  With  the  establishing  of  this  paper  a  new  era  began  in  the  politics 
of  thu  .Miiritime  Provinces.  Howe  waa  a  fighter  by  nature  and  at  once,  with 
due  caution,  began  to  attack  the  abuses  of  his  time.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
Bay  that  he  ranks  first  among  the  journalists  that  British  Noiih  America  has 
produced,  and  bis  influence,  despite  the  limited  audience  he  appealed  to, 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Canadian  journalist,  not  even 
excepting  George  Brown.  When  he  began  to  conduct  the  Nova  Scotian  he 
found  a  system  of  uffaira  in  his  country  that  no  freedom-loving  man  could 
endure.  The  people  had  representative  institutions  in  name  only.  There 
was  a  monopoly  of  office  and  a  "  Family  Compact "  quite  as  strong  as  the  one 
that  held  Upper  Canada  in  its  grip.  The  Governor  was  sent  from  England. 
He  had  an  advisory  board  of  twelve  members  and  this  little  circle  of 
aristocrats  ruled  the  Province.  Of  this  the  late  Mr.  George  E.  Fenety 
writes : 

"  Tliey  were  all 'Honorables,*  and  would  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
people's  representatives,  unless  to  cross  them  and  olog  the  Royal  assent  to  any 
measure  that  did  not  harmonize  with  their  prejudices.  If  one  of  them  died, 
another  was  put  in  his  place  having  the  most  infiuenoe.  If  the  head  of  a 
department  passed  away,  hia  office  was  quickly  filled  by  one  of  his  own  kith 
and  kin ;  and  so  on  in  every  case.  The  continuity  or  tenure  was  indiqtutahle. 
Those  officials  were  only  amenable  to  themselves  and  to  the  Qorernor ;  and 
if  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  simple  or  weak  man,  as  some  of  them  were,  he 
waa  ftasily  brought  over  to  their  way  of  thinking.  Thus  all  the  offices  in  the 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  those  twelve  irrfsponsible  men,  whoae  individual 
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salariM  or  i^>part«aaneeB  arising  frcnn  their  podtions,  were  large  enoagh  to 
maintain  theor  fomilies  in  regal  q>lendor,  of  ooarm  at  the  expenae  of  '  the 
people '  who  were  as  much  nnder  their  ewaj  as  the  people  of  Russia  now  are 
under  their  Czar,  The  subordinate  clerkshipa  in  the  Taiioua  departments 
were  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner — that  is  all  the  unployees  were  appointed 
by  the  irresponaible  heads,  whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and  oobody 
outside  the  dnsle  oould  utter  a  word  of  protest.  Then  the  Press  was  shackled 
or  held  under  the  same  restraining  bondage — not  but  that  tiiere  was  freedom  for 
the  expression  of  independent  thought,  even  to  make  war  upon  'the  compact,' 
but  the  pobhsheis  knew  too  well  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of  lo^ng  prestige  and 
patronage,  or  incurring  the  displeasure  or  withdrawal  of  countenance  of  those 
who  were  linked  in  some  way  with  the  parties  assailed." 

It  was  against  this  society  that  Howe  took  up  his  editorial  pen.  He  was 
fearless  in  his  attacks,  and  although  frequently  threatened  with  the  law  and 
with  physical  chastisement  he  continued  in  his  good  work.  While  doing  it 
he  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  Province.  He 
was  his  own  business  manager,  and  in  the  interests  of  his  paper  journeyed 
from  one  end  of  Nova  Sootia  to  the  other.  The  breesy  letters  he  wrote  about 
his  travels  were  only  second  to  Judge  Haliburton'a  delightful  sketches  of 
Nova  Scotian  characters.  And  Judge  Haliburton,  by  the  way,  was  to  find 
his  first  introduction  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the  Nova  Seotian. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  li^^t  of  the  press  to  express  itself  on  great  public  questions  was 
battled  for.  Howe  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
gave  a  bir  and  unbiased  report  of  the  proceedings;  but  bis  editorial 
comment  on  the  work  of  the  house  was  eagerly  read,  as  eagerly  as  were 
(Seoige  Brown's  editorials  at  the  time  of  the  Representation  by  Population 
agitation.  He  did  more  to  mould  public  opinion  through  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  iVova  SeoHan  than  did  any  of  ttie  people's  representatives  from  their 
places  in  the  House.  His  reportorial  work  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  did 
much  to  educate  him  for  his  great  career  as  a  reformer. 

He  was  prosperous  now  and  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  marry,  and  so  in 
1828  be  was  wedded  to  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  McNab. 
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He  continued  to  build  up  a  prosperous  newspaper  bumnen  and  over- 
worked liimself  in  the  effoti,  so  that  ia  1832  when  seized  hy  a  fever  bis 
constitution  was  ao  much  run  down  by  his  work  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  not  a  few  in  the  Province  were  uncharitable  enough  to  hope  that  he 
ntiirht  not  recover.  Recover  he  did,  and  continued  his  battle  against  the 
Nova  Scotia  "  Family  Compact" 

Howe's  true  career  began  in  1835.  In  thai  year  Mr.  Geoi^  Thompson 
puliiished  a  letter  in  the  Nmta  SeoOan,  pointing  out  the  corrupt  condition  of 
aifairs  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  and  county  of  Halifax. 
Although  no  names  were  mentioned  the  officials  were  accused  of  corruption 
and  Halifax  became  very  mach  excited.  The  publisher  of  the  Ifova  Scotian 
wa»  indicted  for  libel ;  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  sent  him  his  notice  for  trial  Mr.  Howe  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed, 
and  visited  several  lawyers  to  get  them  to  conduct  his  oase  but  they  refused, 
and  told  him  that  he  should  make  his  peace  or  submit  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  He  thereupon  determined  to  conduct  his  own  case,  and 
borrowing  books  on  libel  from  some  of  hia  legal  friends  shut  himself  up  for 
two  weeks  before  his  trial  and  made  a  thorough  study  of  libeL 

When  the  day  of  his  trial  came  he  went  before  the  jury  with  only  the 
first  two  paragraphs  of  his  speech  committed  to  memory.  The  court-room 
was  crowded.  Those  on  the  Bench  were  against  him  and  a  number  of  the 
jury  were  related  to  the  magistrates  and  the  judges ;  but  Howe  had  a  great 
cause,  a  righteous  cause.  The  freedom  of  the  press  was  at  stake  and  what  he 
might  suffer  as  an  individual  was  sank  in  the  great  cause  he  was  advocating. 
For  six  hours  he  addressed  the  jury  with  a  power  never  before  heard  in  a 
Nova  Scotia  court-room.  For  six  hours  eloquent  words  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
at  times  the  crowd  applauded  his  utterances  and  at  times  they  were  moved  to 
tears.  The  court  wa3  adjourned  at  the  close  of  hia  speech,  but  on  the 
following  morning  after  the  jury  had  listened  to  the  prejudiced  words  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Chief-Justice  they  retired,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
ten  minutes  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  It  was  a  magnificent  triumph 
and  the  people  rejoiced  in  it,  and  a  new  day  broke  for  Nova  Scotia.  They 
carried  their  hero  home,  shoulder-high  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  address  then 
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again  from  the  wiDctow  of  his  hoase.  He  said  but  few  worda  ;  hia  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance,  and  leaving  the  crowd  of  cheering  people  before  hia 
house  he  threw  himeelf  on  his  bed  and  wept  "  tears  of  pride,  joy  and  over- 
wrought emotion — the  tears  of  one  who  has  discovered  a  new  fount  of  feeling 
aud  new  forces  in  himself." 

This  great  speech  made  Howe  famous.  Before  this  time  he  was  known 
as  a  brilliant  and  clever  journalist,  but  from  this  moment  he  was,  to  the  end 
of  hia  life,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  ablest  mind  in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  Nova 
Scotians  resident  in  New  York  rejoiced  to  learn  of  the  victory  he  had  gained 
for  the  Press,  and  presented  him  with  a  silver  ewer  appropriately  engraved  in 
memory  of  the  occasion. 

He  had  been  educating  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  for  some  yeara  through 
the  Press,  and  he  now  felt  called  upon  to  help  tlie  Reform  forces  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  so  when  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  in 
1836  he  offered  himselt  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Haliburton,  and  so 
popular  was  he  that  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  thousand.  His 
position  in  the  Province  was  very  well  stated  on  the  banners  used  in  his 
campaign ;  "  Joe  Howe,  our  Patriot  and  Reformer "  was  everywhere  in 
evidence  throughout  his  constituency.  He  was  now  in  the  vigor  of  his  young 
manhood.  But  thirty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election,  he  had  the 
strength  and  youtbfiil  entlmsiasm  which  was  in  the  end  to  bring  about  the 
reforms  that  seemed  impossible  when  he  began  his  career. 

At  this  same  time  a  struggle  was  taking  place  in  Upper  Canada. 
"  Patriots "  and  *'  Loyalists "  were  at  daggers  drawn.  The  "  Family 
Compact "  had  the  Province  by  the  throat,  and  to  many  of  the  people  the 
winning  of  liberty  by  constitutional  means  seemed  impossible.  The  struggle 
was  to  end  in  bloodshed  ;  swords  were  to  be  drawn,  and  much  property  and 
many  noble  lives  were  to  be  lost  Joe  Howe  did  all  that  the  Reformers  of 
Upper  Canada  did  and  more,  and  he  did  all  by  constitutional  means.  Had 
there  been  a  strong,  sane  man  in  Upper  Canada  in  183C  to  educate  the 
people  through  the  Press  and  on  the  floors  of  the  Assembly,  the  "  Patriots' 
war  "  might  have  been  averted.     Doubtless  if  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had 
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been  in  Nora  Scotia  rebellion  Toold  have  brokm  oat,  for  a  lai^  oection  od 
the  people  throughout  the  country  felt  strongly  against  the  domineering 
attitude  of  their  oonBtitutional  rulers. 

As  soon  as  the  Assembly  met  in  1837  Howe  became  the  rec>^;nized 
leader  oi  the  Reformers.  The  old  Council  of  Twelve  sitting  with  dosed 
doors,  answerable,  practically  to  no  one,  for  their  actious,  at  once  became  a 
subject  for  attack.  Mr.  Doyle  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  in  oppostion  to 
the  doors  of  the  Legislative  Council  being  kept  closed  to  the  public,  but  these 
resolutions  were  treated  with  scorn  by  the  Council,  and  even  some  of  the 
more  moderate  of  the  Liberal  leaders  were  not  prepared  to  stand  by  Howe 
and  his  followers.  They  deserted  the  Radical  wing  and  Howe  formed  the 
advanced  Liberal  party  which  was  to  work  out  the  reforms  he  bad  at 
heart 

To  Doyle's  reeolations  the  Council  replied:  "That  His  Mfyeaty'e 
Oovemment  denied  the  right  of  the  House  to  comment  upon  its  mode  of 
procedure.  Whether  their  deliberations  were  open  or  secret  was  their 
concern  and  theirs  only."  The  battle  continued  and  finally  right  prevailed, 
and  the  doors  of  the  Council  were  forced  open. 

When  Howe  entered  the  Assembly  members  were  elected  for  a  term  of 
seven  years,  but  a  bill  was  now  introduced  to  make  the  term  four  years.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  Howe  proved  himself  a  brilliant  and  witty 
speaker.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  ablest  parliamentarians  of  his  time, 
a  man  experienced  in  chastising  opponents,  and  bo  bitter  was  his  address 
that  Howe's  friends  pitied  him ;  but  Howe,  after  dealing  with  the  serious 
question  before  the  country,  turned  on  his  antagonist  and  held  him  up  to 
such  ridicule  that  ever  after  his  opponents  attacked  him  with  fear  and 
Ambling. 

But  his  great  work  during  this  first  seedon  was  a  series  of  twelve 
resolutions  he  introduced  on  behalf  of  reform.  One  of  these  reeolutiona 
admirably  gives  the  demands  of  the  reformers  and  the  state  of  the 
government  at  this  time  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  here  quoted  in  fliU: 

Resolved  "That  while  the  House  had  a  dne  reverence  for  Britiiih 
Institutions,  and  a  deure  to  preserve  to  themselves  and  their  ehildroD  the 
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advantagee  of  that  coDstitution,  under  vhich  their  brethren  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Atlantic  have  enjoyed  eo  much  prosperity  and  happiness,  they  cannot 
but  feel  that  those  they  represent  participate  but  slightly  in  these  blessinga  " 
They  know  that  the  spirit  of  that  Constitution — the  genius  of  those 
iostitutions — is  complete  responsibility  to  tlie  people,  by  whose  resources  and 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  maintained.  But  sad  experience  has  tauglit  them 
that,  in  this  colony,  the  people  and  their  representatives  are  poA'erless, 
exercising  upon  the  local  goTemment  very  little  influence,  and  possessing 
no  effectual  control  In  England,  the  people  by  one  Tote  of  their 
represeDtativeB,  can  change  the  Ministry,  and  alter  any  course  of  policy 
injurious  to  their  interests;  here  the  Ministry  are  His  Majesty's  Couocil, 
combining  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  powers,  holding  their  seats  for 
life,  and  treating  with  contempt  or  indifference  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
the  representations  of  the  Commons.  In  England,  the  representative  branch 
can  compel  a  redress  of  grievances  by  withholding  the  supplies ;  here  they 
have  DO  such  remedy,  because  the  salaries  of  nearly  all  the  public  men  being 
provided  for  by  permanent  laws,  or  paid  out  of  the  casual  and  territorial 
revenues,  or  from  the  produce  of  duties  collected  under  Imperial  Acts,  a 
stoppage  of  supplies,  while  it  inflicted  great  injuiy  upon  the  country  by 
leaving  the  roads,  bridges  and  other  essential  services  unprovided  for,  would 
not  touch  the  emoluments  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  Council,  or  of 
any  but  a  few  of  the  subordinate  ofiBcera  of  the  government." 

These  resolutions  roused  the  friends  of  the  Council  and  man  afler  man 
arose  to  level  his  sharpest  thrusts  at  Howe.  For  ten  days  this  debate 
continued  and  for  ten  days  strong  and  bitter  speeches  were  heard  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  But  Howe  was  calm  through  it  all  and  carefully  noted  down 
in  shorthand — and  he  was  an  expert  stenographer-^the  main  points  in  his 
opponents'  q>eeches,  and  when  they  had  finished  rose  amid  an  ominous  silence 
and  began  an  address  which  lasted  fbr  eight  hours.  It  was  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work  worthy  to  be  studied  alongside  the  best  speeches  delivered  in  Congress 
or  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  proved  himself  once  more  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  and  by  apt  illustration,  by  biting  sarcasm,  by  flashes  of  wit,  held  the 
cnwdad  botue  spell-bound  during  the  entire  speech.     The  opening  was  a 
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happy  one  and  vill  aerre  to  illustrate  Howe's  manner  of  debate,  and  Bhom 
at  once  bis  power  as  an  orator  and  a  aeir-coufideuco  which,  when  backed  hj 
knowledge,  goes  far  to  give  power. 

"  There  is  a  good  story  told  of  an  Irishman,"  he  said,  "  who  was  pat  in 
the  pillory  for  saying  that  the  city  authorities  were  no  better  than  they  should 
be.  He  bore  the  afHiition  with  exemplary  patience,  and  severe  enough  it 
was  ;  for  every  silly  fellow  wlio  expected  an  invitation  to  the  Mayor's  feast — 
every  servile  creature,  who  aspired  to  a  civic  office,  strove  to  win  favor  by 
pulling  him  with  conspicuous  activity.  When  the  hour  had  expired,  and  a 
goodly  array  of  missiles  had  accumulated  upon  the  stage,  the  culprit,  taking 
olf  Ills  hat  and  bowing  politely  to  the  crowd,  said  :  '  Now,  gentleraeo,  it  is  my 
turn,'  and  commencing  with  his  Worship,  pelted  the  crowd  with  great 
dexterity  and  eSeci.  The  Irish,  who  always  relish  humor,  were  so  pleased 
with  the  joke  that  they  carried  the  man  home  on  their  shiuMers.  I  have  no 
ex)>ectation  that  my  fate  will  be  so  triumphant,  but  uo  gentleman  will 
question  my  right  to  follow  the  example.  I  have  sat  for  ten  days  in  this 
political  pillory  ;  missiles  of  every  calibre  have  hurtled  about  my  head  ;  they 
have  accumulated  in  great  abundance,  and  if  my  turn  has  come,  those  by 
whom  they  were  showered  hare  no  right  to  complain.  As  first  in  dignity,  if 
not  in  accuracy  of  um,  perhaps  I  ought  to  commence  with  the  learned  and 
honorable  crown  officers ;  but  there  is  an  old  Warwickshire  tradition,  that 
Guy,  before  he  grappled  with  the  dun  cow,  tried  his  hand  upon  her  calves ; 
and  ])erhap8  it  would  be  as  well,  before  touching  the  learned  Attorney- 
General,  that  I  should  dispose  of  the  strange  progeny  his  political  system  has 
warmed  into  existnnce.  The  eagle,  before  he  lifts  his  eye  to  the  meridian, 
learua  to  gaze  with  steadiness  on  the  lesser  lights  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ; 
and  "as  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove,"  so  are  the  learned  leader's 
disciples  inferior  to  their  master." 

Howe's  own  words  are  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  them,  and  several  short  passages  in  this  same  speech  admirably 
illustrate  bis  tranacendent  powers  as  a  debater.  Of  one  of  his  opponents  he 
said :  "  To  ray  honorable  friend's  manliness  and  courtesy  I  am  wilting  to  bear 
testimony  ;  but  his  reverence  for  the  past  makes  him  a  Tvrj  poor  judge  or 
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•xponnder  of  the  new  principles ;  lilce  "  Old  Mortality "  he  delights  in 
haunting  ancient  places  and  refreshing  broken  tombstones ;  wbile  the  stream 
of  life  goes  by  and  flowers  bloom  unheeded  at  his  feeL"  Of  another  be  said : 
"  My  honorable  friend  found  fault  with  me  for  my  reference  to  David,  and 
told  me  tbat  that  great  and  good  man  '  raised  not  his  hand  against  the  Lord'a 
anointed.'  Neither  have  L  I  have  not  killed  Lord  Falklaud,  but  I  have 
shown  him,  as  David  did  Saul,  the  folly  and  negligence  of  his  advisers. 
When  the  drowsy  guards  left  the  master  they  should  have  protected,  at  bis 
mercy,  in  the  cave  of  Engedi,  David  cat  off  the  skirt  of  his  garmsnt,  to  show 
the  imbecility  of  the  statesmen  and  warriors  by  whom  he  was  sanounded." 

It  was  this  powerful  use  of  language,  tins  consummate  art  as  a  speaker, 
coupled  witn  the  oonvictiou  tbat  he  was  right,  that  made  Howe  the  idol  of 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  tbat  brought  about  the  reforms  he  advocated. 

However,  he  could  not  speak  as'  he  did  without  making  bitter  eoemies, 
80  bitter  that  some  of  tbem  even  sought  his  life.  As  a  result  of  the  speech  on 
the  twelve  resolutions  he  was  challenged  to  a  duel  by  the  son  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  John  Haliburton.  To  decline  the  duel  would  have  been  to  stamp 
him  with  cowardice.  He  met  his  opponent  in  the  early  morning  hoars, 
permitted  Haliburton  to  shoot  first  and  then  deliberately  discharged  bis 
pistol  in  the  air.  Aa  Principal  Grant  says :  "  he  had  no  desire  to  have 
murder  upon  his  soul,"  and  as  he  was  a  dead  shot  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  Haliburton  had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  situation.  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  Tories,  however,  aud  one  Sir  Robert  D'George  likewise 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  However,  be  wisely  declined  the  challenge, 
saying  "  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  himself  a  target  for  everyone  to 
shoot  at  who  maintained  he  had  a  grievance,"  and  added  "  that  his  country 
at  that  time  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  his  services." 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  Howe  and  duly  passed  by  the  Assembly 
roused  the  anger  of  the  council,  and  they  refused  to  vote  supplies  unless  the 
obnoxioas  resolutions  were  withdrawtL  Howe  was  as  diplomatic  as  he  was 
resolute,  and  promptly  moved  tiiai  the  resolutions  be  readnded ;  and  the 
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appeased  Ootmcil  passed  the  Supply  Bill.  Howe  then  emhodied  the 
substance  of  the  resolutions  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  and  the  address  was 
adopted  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 

Howe  went  further  than  this.  He  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  pointing  out  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  need  of  responsible  government  to  keep  the  colonies 
loyal  to  the  motherland.  In  these  letters  he  deplored  the  rebellious  outbreaks 
in  Canada.  His  strong  presentation  of  the  case,  coupled  with  the  report  ol 
Lord  Durham,  did  much  to  make  the  Home  government  take  a  liberal  view 
of  the  aituatioQ.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to,  as  far  as  possible,  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  opposed  to  responsible  government  for  Nova  Scotia,  and 
put  forth  no  efforts  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Lord  John  Bussell.  Howe 
thereupon  moved  anaddreas  to  Her  Majesty  in  which  the  grievances  of  the 
Province  were  set'  forth  at  length,  and  in  which  the  recall  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  demanded.  Lord  Falkland  was  sent  out  to  replace  him  and  at 
once  made  a  feeble  endeavor  to  satisfy  those  who  claimed  that  they  had 
grievancM. 

He  dismissed  four  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  invited 
four  Liberals  to  accept  the  vacant  seats.  They  did  so,  but  the  Tory  and 
Beform  elements  in  the  Council  conttnned  to  act  in  such  bitter  antagonism  to 
each  other  that  no  progress  in  reform  was  made.  Howe  and'  his  friends  in 
the  end  resigned.  Loid  Falkland  sded  with  the  old  Tory  element,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  elections  visited  different  parts  of  the  Province  with  the  hope 
of  defeating  Howe.  But  Howe  followed  in  his  steps,  scathingly  denounced 
his  mode  of  conducting  the  government  and  won  a  magnificent  victory, 
carrying  the  Province  by  a  large  majority.  A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  government  was  passed  and  Uie  Tory  executive  resigned.  In  1848  Nova 
Scotia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  Lord  Falkland  felt  his  pocdtioD 
keealy  and  left  the  province  in  anger  and  humiliation. 

The  fight  had  lasted  for  ton  years  and  during  that  time  Howe  nerer  let 
up  in  the  struggla.     The  strain  had  been  a  great  one;  he  had  overworked 
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nmid  and  body,  but  in  the  end  he  had  his  revmrd.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  etruggle  he  was  forced  to  reside  in  the  oonntry,  and  among  the 
Musquodoboit  fiumers  he,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  worked  hia  body  and  rested 
his  mind,  learning  to  plow,  to  mow,  to  reap,  to  cradle."  During  these  years 
he  won  the  lasting  inendship  ot  the  fitrmers  of  the  Musquodoboit  district 

Joseph  Howe  worked  not  only  fw  the  tibertiee  of  Nova  Scotians,  but  for 
tiie  material  prosperity  of  the  I^vince  as  well.  In  1838  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Europe.  On  this  trip  the  man-of-war  on  which  he  was  a  passenger 
met  the  steamer  "Cyrius"  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Howe's  quick  miud  at 
once  conceived  the  scheme  of  having  a  line  of  such  steamers  ply  between 
England  and  Halifiu,  linking  the  colony  more  closely  to  the  motherlaad. 
He  did  not  permit  this  to  be  merely  a  passing  thought,  but,  when  in 
London,  succeeded  in  having  the  Colonial  Secretary  interested  in  steamship 
oommnnication  between  England  and  America.  As  a  result  of  Howe's  wo^ 
Mr.  Canard,  a  merchant  of  Halifiu,  took  hold  of  the  scheme  and  the 
celebrated  Canard  line  had  its  beginning. 

Howe  saw  the  posEdbilities  of  the  development  of  his  Province  by  the 
establishment  of  railway  communication  with  the  other  Provinces  of  British 
Korth  America,  and,  immediately  after  his  great  victory  for  responsible 
government  was  won,  began  the  advocate  of  vast  railway  enterprises.  He 
had  sublime  confidence  in  the  future  of  Canada,  and  in  the  early  fiftiea 
declared :  "  That  in  a  few  years  we  shall  make  the  joumqr  hence  to  Quebeo 
and  Montreal,  and  home  through  Portland  and  St.  John  by  rail,  and  I 
believe  that  many  in  this  room  will  live  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  steam- 
engine  in  the  paasee  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  make  the  journey  from 
Halifax  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  five  or  six  daya"  In  his  railway  schemes  ha 
looked  for  help  to  England,  but  the  Home  government  declined  an; 
asBBtanCQ.  Joe  Howe  was  not  to  be  beaten,  but  went  to  England  and 
succeeded  in  changing  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  seoved  from  the  government  a  pledge  of  a  loan  of  £7,000,000 
sterling  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  His  saavi^  oi  juAnner  and  his  eloquence  nuule  a  deep  impreanon 
oa  UioM  with  whna  tw  came  in  oomtaot  in  Onat  Britain,    He  mm  to  viait 
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Inland  again  in  the  sixties,  and  whild  there  deUvered  aereral  speeches  that 
delighted  men  accustomed  to  the  oratoiy  of  a  Gladstone,  and  did  much  to 
make  Canada  known  in  the  homeland. 

He  early  saw  that  for  the  true  development  of  British  Korth  America 
the  Provinces  should  he  united,  and  his  railway  schemes  pointed  that  way  ; 
but  in  1861  he  introduced  resolutions  proposing  consultation  between  the 
Provinces  on  the  subject  of  Confederation.  The  Colonial  Secretary  approved 
of  the  idea,  but  nothing  came  of  it  However,  notwithstanding  Joe  Howe's 
later  attitude,  be  must  ever  b«  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  a  conference  on  the 
■abject,  and  his  eloquent  words  on  a  United  Canada  and  a  United  Ekipire 
did  much  to  educate  thoee  who  were  afterwards  to  work  out  the  scheme  of 
Confederation. 

It  was  not  to  be  plain  sailing  with  him.  Dr.  Tupper,  who  had  beaten 
him  in  1855  in  Cumberland  County,  led  the  OonBervative  forces  in  the 
Province  with  great  astntenesa,  and  in  1863  succeeded  in  winning  forty  oat  of 
fifty-five  seats,  and  Howe  handed  over  to  him  the  keys  of  the  Froviudal 
Secretaiy's  office. 

The  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  Confederation  oonferencee  now  took  place, 
and  Howe,  who  was  absent  on  his  duties  as  Fisheries  Commissioner,  was 
unable  to  attend  them.  It  ii  difficult  now  to  judge  the  man  but  poster!^ 
blames  him  for  his  violent  opposition  to  Confederation.  He  may  have  been 
prompted  by  jealousy,  and  he  may  have  taken  his  stand  believing  that  hia 
Province  was  being  coerced  into  the  union.  He  fought  with  his  usual  vigor 
and  went  to  England  and  there  '*  wrought  as  if  he  would  move  heaven  and 
earth"  i^ainst  Confederation.  But  he  was  informed  that  the  Act  of 
Confederation  would  come  into  effect  immediately,  and  he  was  requested 
to  show  no  more    opoedtion. 

Right  or  wTon<>  Nova  Scotia  stood  by  him,  and  in  the  elections  that 
followed  his  return  from  England,  only  one  Confederation  member,  Dr. 
Tupper,  was  returned  for  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  Provincial  election  out  of 
thirty-eight  all  but  two  oomtitaenciei  elected  onti-confederatiouiBta.      Die 
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people  of  Nora  Scotia  believed  with  Howe  that  the  Province  was  being 
"  coerced "  into  the  union,  and  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  (Sir)  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  said  "  that  it  was  an  act  of  'brute  force.' " 

That  Howe  was  in  no  way  disloyal  to  his  country  is  shown  in  the 
magnificent  speech  he  delivered  in  Detroit,  July,  1865,  at  the  great 
International  Commercial  Convention  that  was  held  in  that  city — a  speech 
breathing  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  his  country  in  every  sentence. 

Had  Howe's  career  ended  with  his  opposition  to  Confederation  the 
historians  of  his  life  might  have  had  nothing  but  praise  for  him.  But  out  of 
politics  he  could  not  keep,  and  he  saw  a  wider  field  for  his  genius  in  the 
Dominion  House,  and  so  on  the  plea  of  securing  better  terms  for  the  Province 
made  overtures  to  the  new  Dominion  government.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
gladly  welcomed  to  his  forces  a  man  who  had  so  lately  shown  that  he  held  a 
whole  Province  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  Howe  was  given  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  cry  at  once  went  up  that  he  had  sold 
himself  and  his  Province,  and  his  old  friends  shunned  him,  and  "young 
friends  who  once  would  have  felt  honored  by  a  word,  walked  as  close  before 
or  behind  him  as  possible  that  he  might  hear  their  insults."  He  stood  for 
the  county  of  Hants,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  in  the  dead  of  winter,  won  by 
a  small  majority. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  had  charge  of  Indian  affairs  he  was  soon  to  be 
tested.  The  Korth-West  Rebellion  of  1870  broke  out  and  Howe  proved 
himself  a  statesman  of  breadth  and  generosity,  and  hope  for  the  fiitare.  But 
he  was  never  in  the  Dominion  House  the  Joe  Howe  that  led  the  Reform 
forces  in  the  Nova  Scotian  House  of  Assembly.  He  was,  to  quote  the  words 
of  an  admirer  and  frieod,  "  like  a  majestic  oak  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
denuded  of  its  foliage  by  the  Ughtning's  blast— or  a  Sampson  after  having 
been  shorn  of  his  locks  by  a  Delitah." 

His  constitution  had  been  shattered  by  the  long  years  of  arduous  toil  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  friends  and  foes  alike  saw  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  In 
1873  the  Grovemmeni  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  generously  made  him 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  he  had  freed  from  bondage  ;  but  he  ww 
not  long  to  enjoy  the  honor,  for  in  a  few  weeks  he  died,  and  in  ibe  strikinf; 
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Ungnagfl  of  Principal  Qnut,  "  tha  oaly  levto  he  held  in  Government  Hoose 
was  after  his  death  when  he  lay  in  atate  and  thousands  crowded  around  to 
take  a  last  look  at  their  dead  idol." 

He  was  universally  mourned.  Oenial,  eloquent,  sympathetic,  Joe  Howe 
had  still  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  many  humble  homes  in  every  part  of 
the  Province  tears  of  genuine  grief  were  shed  wiuu  it  was  learned  that 
the  duuapioa  of  the  j^ple's  rights  was  no  mom. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HON.   WILLIAH   HAMILTON  UKRBITT. 

William  Hamilton  Herritt,  a  Prominent  United  Empire  liOyallat — His  Father  One  of  Simcoe*a 
Queen 'a  Rangcn— His  Mother  a  Native  of  Soutli  Carolina— Hii  Father  Attracted  to  Upper 
Canada  by  the  OSera  Held  Ont  to  Settlers  b^  Governor  Simcoe— The  Family  Settle  in  the 
Nia^ra  District — William  Hamilton  Merritt's  Early  Education — A  Long  Jonmej  to  ttae 
Eaat  and  to  the  Bermudas— Begins  His  Business  Life— His  Experiences  in  the  War  of  i8i3 
—His  Marriage — Recommences  a  Businesa  Career — Sarveya  the  Route  for  the  Welland 
Canal— The  Undertaking  Delayed— The  Work  on  the  Canal  Commenced— For  Five  Years 
Occupied  in  Cpnstructing  and  Financing  the  Welland  Carnal — The  Canal  Opened — 
Projpcta  the  Niagara  Palls  Suspension  Bridge — Promotes  Welland  Railw»T  Company — 
Hr,  Merritt's  Public  Career— Bia  Death  While  Passing  Through  the  Canal  at  Cornwall. 

AMONG  the  many  sona  of  the  United  Empire  Loyatiata  whose  names 
gtand  out  prominently  on  the  pages  of  GanadiaD  history  as  the  makers 
of  the  great  DomiQioa,  none  ia  more  worthy  of  study  than  William 
Hamilton  Merritt  His  ancestors  had  fonght  valorously  in  the  English  wan, 
and  one  of  them,  bis  maternal  great  grandfather,  had  been  present  in  some 
of  the  fights  that  finally  wrested  Canada  &om  the  French,  so  that  Willi&m 
Hamilton  Merritt's  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  associated  with  the  history 
of  British  North  America  from  its  earliest  days. 

Hia  father,  Thomas  Merritt,  although  a  farmer's  eon,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  culture  and  refinement,  and  bad  spent  several  years  at  Harvard 
College  studying  medicine.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he 
could  not  remain  neatraL  Simcoe's  Queen's  Rangers  were,  at  that  time, 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  the  Loyalist  population  of  th« 
Colonies  and  many  sought  to  be  admitted  to  their  ranks.  Merritt  was  one  ol 
the  first  volunteers,  and  joined  this  celebrated  corps  as  a  coronet.  As  hai 
been  pointed  out  in  the  sketch  of  Governor  Simcoe,  the  Rangers  operated 
over  a  wide  district.  While  they  were  in  South  Carolina  Thomas  Merritl 
.  met  Miai  Mary  Hamilton,  and,  althongh  on  aotiTe  service,  was  married  to 
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hfir  in  1779.  After  the  regiment  ntamed  north  and  disbanded  the  yonng 
couple  reaided  for  a  time  in  New  York  dty,  but  the  Loyalist  soldier,  finding 
the  social  atmosphere  uncongenial,  moved,  along  with  many  other  Loyalists, 
to  St  John,  New  Brunswick.  Their  residence  here  was  but  a  brief  one,  and 
tliey  shortly  after  moved  to  South  Carolina,  uid  from  then  to  the  old  Merritt 
homestead  in  Westchester  County,  New  York  State.  It  was  at  this  place, 
on  July  3, 1793,  that  William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  bom. 

When  Governor  Simooe  began  his  rule  in  Upper  Canada  he  put  forth 
every  effort  to  attract  United  Empire  Ixiyaliste  to  tiie  Province.  He  was 
particularly  anxious  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  his  old  Rangers  about 
him.  Thomas  Merritt  learned  of  the  offers  he  was  holding  out  to  settlers, 
and  courageously  took  the  long  and  difficult  journey  to  Niagara  district  to 
see  the  land  for  himsel£  He  was  much  impressed  with  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  already  settled  in  the  country,  and  wi&  tiie  richness  of  the  soil, 
and  he  determined  to  move  there  with  his  fanuly;  and  in  1796  he  journeyed 
to  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  settled  down  in  the  forest  primeval  near  what 
is  now  St  Catharines. 

The  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  laborioua  <meu  The 
hewing  out  of  a  home  in  the  foreet  of  Upper  Canada  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  and  all  had  to  labor  with  their  hands.  Young  Merritt  did  much 
to  assist  his  parents  in  building  up  a  home  in  their  adopted  coontiy. 
However,  his  fiather  was  not  unmindful  of  his  education  and  kept  him 
constantly  at  school.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  a  log  school 
at  the  "  Comers,"  and  when  he  was  twelve  yean  old  he  was  sent  to  P(Ht 
Burlington  (now  Hamilton)  to  attend  the  school  of  a  Mr.  CockereU.  Here  he 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  mathematics  and  field  surveying,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  was  here  that  he  receiTed  the  bent  of  mind  that  led  him  to  consider  the 
great  engineering  undertakings  that  he  was  afterwards  to  promote.  Mr. 
CockereU  moved  to  Niagara  and  Youne  Merritt  went  with  him,  and  had  now 
the  additional  advantage  of  reoeiviDg  instruction  from  the  Sev.  John  Buma, 
a  cle^nuu  of  wand  classical  Mholaishipi 
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When  fifteen  years  old  he  Bet  oat  on  a  jonmej  that  was  to  do  not  a  little 
towaids  duiping  his  character.  A  eea-fiuiag  uncle  was  at  Quebec,  and  be 
joameyed  to  that  far  city  to  j<nn  hie  ahip  and  go  with  him  to  the  Bermudas. 
It  was  his  first  insight  into  the  Tastness  and  beauty  of  Canada,  and  his 
boyish  imagination  was  charmed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Qreat  Lakes,  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  exciting  novelty  of  the 
rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Montreal,  the  bnsy  commercial  centre  of 
Canada,  impressed  him  greatly,  but  what  delighted  him  most  was  the 
majestic  grandeur  of  the  scene  from  the  Heights  of  Quebec,  the  quaintness  of 
the  narrow  streets  under  the  citadel  and  the  points  of  historic  interest  in  that 
battleflcarred  city. 

From  Quebec  he  journeyed  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  crossed  the  Gulf,  sailed 
through  the  Straits  of  Korthomberland  and  into  the  picturesque  and  strongly 
fortified  harbour  of  Hali&z.  From  Halifax  he  sailed  to  the  laland  of  St 
George  in  the  Bermudas.  He  had  a  stormy  passage  and  was  not  greatly 
impreeeed  with  sea  life,  and  nerer  seems  to  have  had  any  desire  to  take  it  up 
as  a  profession.  His  uncle  sold  his  veesel,  and  he  returned  to  his  home, 
visitiug  New  York  and  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  on  ids  way  back.  For 
aome  months  he  remained  in  St  John  attending  a  Teiy  excellent  school  in 
that  thriving  town. 

When  be  reached  his  home  in  Upper  Canada  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
b^n  life  in  earnest,  and  through  the  assistance  of  his  father  entered  into  a 
partnersliip  in  a  general  store.  But  liia  father  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the 
district,  aud  so  much  of  bis  time  was  taken  up  with  his  official  duties  that  his 
farm  was  being  neglected  and  so  his  son  disposed  of  his  share  in  his  business 
and  undertook  the  management  of  his  father's  farm.  He  b^an  his  new  life 
on  a  somewhat  ambitious  scale,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  work  when 
the  war  that  had  been  threatening  for  some  years  broke  out  between  the  United 
(States  and  the  Motherland.  War  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  he  decided  to 
do  what  he  could  to  repel  the  army  tbat  was  Uireatening  to  invade  Canada. 
From  his  earliest  daya  he  bad  been  a  fine  horseman,  and  shortly  before  wai 
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was  declared  had  been  pven  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  militia.  He 
at  ODce  got  into  the  saddle,  and  until  the  hattle  of  Londy'a  Lane  wM  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  cavalry  leaders  in  Canada. 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  while  he  was  patrolling  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  that  the  canal  scheme,  which  was  to  be  the 
great  uadertaking  of  his  life,  took  shape  in  his  brain.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Queenston  Heights  and  did  gallant  work  after  the  death  of  his  comoiander, 
Brock.  He  had  on  several  occasions  been  given  important  tasks  to  perform 
'aj  Brock,  and  be  now  felt  the  loss  of  that  distinguished  leader  keenly.  He 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Stoney  Creek,  was  sent  on  several  occasions  to 
the  east  for  reinforcements,  and  in  the  heroic  struggle  at  Lundy's  Ijone  was 
taken  prisoner  with  a  number  of  other  officers.  He  was  held  prisoner  for 
eight  months,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  It  was  not  until  March,  1815,  that  he  was  able  to  return  to 
Canada. 

Meanwhile  his  imprisonment  could  not  have  been  altogether  unpleasant, 
for,  during  his  captivity,  he  met  Miss  Catharine  Prendergast,  the  daughter  of 
one  Dr.  Prendei^aat,  a  member  of  the  New  York  L^slature,  and  on  March 
13,  1815,  in  hia  twenty-second  year,  was  married. 

When  he  returned  to  Upper  Canada  be  entered  energetically  upon  a 
business  career.  He  seems  to  have  reached  out  in  many  directions,  and  his 
labors  are  typical  of  the  buaineaa  enterprise  of  the  time.  He  bad  a  potashery, 
a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill  and  a  distillery,  and  likewise  devoted  considerable 
of  his  time  to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  a  very  precious  commodity  at  that 
time  in  the  western  wilderness.  In  the  interests  of  his  business  he  made 
severfil  journeys  to  Kingston  and  Montreal  and  was  held  in  high  repute  by 
those  with  whom  he  had  dealings. 

Shortly  after  beginning  his  business  career  the  idea  of  connectii^  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  first  entered  his  mind 
when,  as  a  dashing  cavalryman,  he  patrolled  that  district,  now  took  more 
definite  shape,  and  he  made  a  rough  survey  of  the  region  and  believed  that  a 
cunal  could  be  constructed.     He  petitioned  the  govcrament  for  a  Bcientific 
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darrey,  and  two  thousand  poiinda  were  granted  for  the  eame.  But  the 
survey  made  was  an  unwise  one,  and  the  canal  project  wu  set  back,  for  five 
years. 

On  account  of  the  deatraction  caused  in  Upper  Canada  by  the  War  of 
1812  the  country  was  iu  a  greatly  depressed  condition  and  business  was 
carried  on  under  such  great  difficulties  that  there  were  many  failures. 
William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  among  the  sufferers  and  the  bnaineeB  reverses 
that  he  sustained,  in  the  early  years  of  his  mercantilQ  career,  were  enough  to 
crush  a  less  eneigetic  spirit,  but  he  bore  up  manfully.  Hia  friends  stood  by 
him  and  the  business  men  in  Montreal,  with  whom  h*  had  dealings,  had 
perfect  confidence  in  him.  In  the  end  he  was  to  come  out  all  right,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  heroic  straggle  he  made  strengthened  him  for  the  raster 
enterprises  that  he  was,  later  in  life,  to  bring  to  a  successful  oonolnsion. 

Although  the  canal  project  was  set  hack  by  the  surrey  that  was  made  in 
1818,  Mr.  Merritt  continued  to  talk  up  the  scheme,  and  iu  1828  succeeded  in 
having  a  new  surrey  made.  In  January  of  the  following  year  the  Wei  land 
Canal  Company  was  incorporated,  and  for  some  years  after  this  great  project 
of  nniting  the  two  lakes  was  to  receive  his  almost  undivided  attention.  As 
soon  as  the  company  was  incorporated  he  set  forth  for  the  pnrpose  of 
procariug  stock.  He  visited  Kingston,  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  found 
many  sympathizers  in  his  new  work,  and  a  few  who  were  willing  to  give 
financial  assistance.  He  visited  Lord  Dalbousie,  and  so  impressed  upon  him 
the  poesibilities  for  the  development  of  the  great  West  that  this  canal  would 
open  up  that  Lord  Dalhousie  became  almoet  as  enthusiastic  as  himself  and 
promised  to  lay  the  scheme  before  the  home  anthorities.  The  work  was  one 
which,  he  conceived,  would  be  of  almost  as  great  interest  to  the  United  States 
aa  to  Canada,  and  succeeded  in  securing  financial  aid  ther&  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  he  received  from  his  Kew  York  friends 
at  this  time  his  great  canal  scheme  would  probably  have  been  delayed  for 
some  years.  On  his  return  from  New  York  he  visited  De  Witt  Clinton,  the 
originator  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  endeavored  to  interest  him  in  the 
prcgecL 
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He  was  eminently  successful  and  the  directors  felt  that  th^  could  now 
begin  their  great  engineering  work ;  and  so,  on  November  SO,  1824,  in  the 
presence  of  some  two  hundred  petsons,  the  first  sod  was  turned  near  the 
head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  "  Twelve." 

For  the  next  five  years  William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  fully  occupied 
with  the  coQStruction  of  the  canal.  There  were  many  who  were  only  too  glad 
to  prophecy  failure  for  the  enterprise  and  the  directors  hod  to  contend  with 
local  jealousy  and  a  lack  of  national  enthusiaBm.  However,  the  work  went 
steadily  on,  and  Mr.  Merritt  was  able  to  inspire  many  with  some  of  his  own 
enthusiasm.  As  the  work  prc^ressed  it  was  found  that  more  money  would 
be  required  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The  directors  bad  exhausted  the 
funds  their  Canadian  and  American  friends  were  willing  to  risk  in  the 
enterprise,  and  bo  tbere  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  raise  capital  to  complete 
the  enterprise  in  England.  Naturally  Mr.  Merritt  was  sent  to  the  homeland 
to  obtain  fiiods.  He  hod  on  interesting  visit  and  was  consulted  by  tiie  Select 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Qovemment  of  Canada  with  regard  to  the  Clergy 
Reservee  and  other  important  matters.  His  replies  to  their  questions  show 
how  deep  and  broad  an  interest  he  took  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  bis 
country.  He  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  and  on  bis  return 
to  Canada  work  on  the  canal  was  prosecuted  with  renewed  energy. 

In  the  aotunm  of  1829  everything  was  ready  to  open  the  canal. 
Unlooked  for  circumstances  arose,  however,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  have 
the  public  opening  until  1830,  but  the  real  opening  took  place  on  November 
27,  1829,  when  the  schooner  "  B.  H.  Bonghton,"  Captain  Pheatt,  and  the 
schooner  "  Annie  and  Jane,"  Captain  J.  VoIIer,  passed  through  the  canal 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  and  anchored  in  Buffalo  on  December  2. 
On  their  progress  through  the  Welland  Canal  enthusiastic  crowds  had  lined 
the  banks,  and  when  they  reached  Bufialo  they  were  received  with  a 
salute. 

The  canal  became  government  proper^  in  1842,  and  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  canals  that  was  ultimately  to  connect  Lake  Superior  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  William  Hamilton  Merritt  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
promoter  of  this  vast  engineering  enterprise. 
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The  bnilding  of  the  Welland  Canal  was  not  the  only  great  enterprise  he 
iuitiated.  It  was  he  who  projected  the  Niagara  FalU  Suspenrion  Bridge  in 
1845,  and  he  was  president  of  the  company  which  huilt  it  until  his  death. 
Welland  Kailway  Company,  too,  was  promoted  by  him  ;  indeed,  he  reached 
out  in  every  direction  possible  for  the  true  development  of  Canada,  and  in  his 
andertakinga  the  element  of  selfishness  was  never  in  evidence. 

Naturally  Mr.  Merritt  could  not  keep  out  of  public  life  and  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Haldimand  in  1832.  He  was  a  prominent 
figure  during  the  bitter  years  of  the  rebellion  and  naturally  opposed  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  but  he  was  likewise  generous  enough  to  sign  the  petition  to 
Sir  George  Arthur,  Lieutenant-GJovemor  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
for  the  reprieve  of  Lount  and  Matthews,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  It  was  be  who  broHght  tiiis  petition  to  Toronto  and  presented  it  to 
the  Governor,  but  unhappily  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  rejoiced  when  the  Union 
took  place,  and  had  much  to  do  with  drawing  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
closer  together.  In  1848  be  was  made  President  of  the  CJouncil,  ftod  in  1850 
he  became  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  In  1851  he  retired  ficom 
Parliament,  and  did  not  return  to  public  life  until  1860  when  he  was 
elected  by  acclamation  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  Allanhui^. 

He  had  now  not  long  to  live.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
clouded  with  great  sorrowa  The  death  of  his  son  William  in  1860  and  the 
death  of  his  wife  on  the  10th  of  January,  1862,  caused  him  such  deep  grief 
that  his  strength  failed  him  and  his  Mends  saw  that  his  death  was  not  &r 
off.  He  journeyed  seaward  with  the  hope  that  the  sea  breezes  might  restore 
him  some  of  his  old-time  vigor,  hut  when  he  reached  Montreal  be  was  in 
such  poor  health  that  the  doctors  gave  him  no  hope  of  recovery ;  and  in  July 
he  set  out  upon  his  return  journey  to  SL  Catharines,  hoping  to  di«  among 
bis  own  people  in  the  district  he  had  done  so  much  to  boild  up. 

As  the  steamer  "Champion,"  in  which  he  was  journeying  westward, 
was  passing  through  the  canal  at  Cornwall  the  angel  of  death  visited  him. 
It  was  not  an  unfitting  place  in  which  to  end  bis  life ;  indeed,  it  was 
peculiarly  appropriate,  that  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  overcome  the 
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obstacles  to  the  successful  Davigation  of  the  noble  St.  Lawrence  should  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers  on  those  calm  waters  and  in  sight  of  the  turbulent 
rapids  of  the  Long  Sault. 

William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  a  Canadian  with  lofty  ideals  and  lofty 
hopes  for  the  future  of  his  country  and  did  much  to  foster  that  spirit  or 
enterprise  that  has  in  the  end  given  us  a  united  Canada,  and  opened  up  the 
country  iix>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
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BBHOP  BTKACHAK. 

The  noneer  In  Bditcationa]  Hatten  ia  Upper  Canad*— Of  Hnmble  Scotdi  Parentage— Begliu 
HU  I4fe  Work  aa  a  Tutor— A  Gradoate  of  the  Uuiverrit;  of  Aberdeen— A  Sclioul-Teaclici 
In  Scotlajid — Offered  a.  Situation  in  Canada — Hia  Diaappointment  on  Reaching  the  New 
World— Teaches  in  Kingston— Takea  Ordera  in  the  Church  of  England- Appointed  to 
Cornwall— The  Celebrated  Cornwall  School  Established  by  Him— His  Ideals  aa  a  Teacher 
—Appointed  Rector  at  York- Doe*  Excellent  Work  duiimg  the  War  of  1813— On  Death 
of  Honorable  Richard  Cartwrigbt  Appointed  a  Member  of  the  BxecntiTe  Council  of  Upper 
Canada— Vehemently  Denounces  Mr.  Robert  Gonrlay — Appointed  a  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council— Pays  a  Viut  to  the  Motherland— The  Church  of  SU  Jamea  Burned- 
The  Building  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  James— Mr.  Poulett  Thonuon  and  the  Clergy 
Reaerrea  Question — Comer-Stone  of  King'a  College  Laid — The  Bishop  of  Toronto's 
Work  Is  Connection  with  Hia  Dioceae — UniTCiri^  of  Toronto  Takes  the  Place  of  Eing'i 
Odll^*— Trini^  College  Opened— The  Ooaing  Yeara  of  Bishop  Stiadua'a  Ufe, 

JOHN  BTKACHAN,  Bishop  of  Toronto,  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  to  educational 
matters.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  having  been  bom  in  Aberdeen, 
April  12,  1778.  His  Eather  was  an  overseer  in  a  stone-quarry  and  was 
nomioally  a  Presbyterian,  bat  it  ia  said  that  he  had  a  strong  liking  for  the 
Episcopal  service,  and  that  his  son  frequently  visited  an  Episcopal  chapel 
with  him. 

When  John  Strachao  was  only  fourteen  years  old  his  father  met  with  an 
accident  in  the  quarry  which  caused  his  death.  His  family  were  left  in  poor 
drcumstances,  and  John  had  to  look  about  him  to  find  something  to  do  to 
asEost  his  mother  and  sisters  to  earn  their  livelihood.  He  secured  work  as  a 
tutor  and  by  rigid  economy  was  enabled  to  enter  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  1794.  The  long  vacation  of  the  Scotch  University  gave  him  much  time 
to  himself  and  daring  these  months  he  industriously  taught  He  had  a 
■DccesBftil  coUege  career  and  graduated  a  Master  of  Arta. 
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On  graduating  he  obt-ainod  a  school  near  St  Andrews  with  a  salary  of 
£30  a  year,  but  he  managed  to  save  even  out  of  this  small  income.  He  was 
a  bom  teacher  and  early  acquired  a  good  reputation.  A  racancy  occurred  in 
Kettle;  he  applied  for  the  pontion  and  vaa  accepted.  At  Kettle  he 
received  £60  a  year. 

About  this  time  Upper  Canada  was  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
the  Old  World.  A  teacher  was  needed  for  that  far  distant  province  and  Mr. 
Strachan,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year  was  oEfered  the  position.  He 
did  not  like  the  thought  of  leaving  Scotland  and  bis  friends  there,  but  the 
temptation  of  a  firee  passage  to  the  Kew  World,  board  and  lodging,  and  £80 
a  year  induced  him  to  leave  his  fatherland. 

He  sailed  late  in  the  year  for  Canada,  and  did  not  reach  Kingston  until 
the  last  day  of  December.  Here  he  found  that  the  situation  had  been 
misrepresented  to  him,  and  so  disgusted  with  the  outlook  was  he  that  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Scotland  at  once  ;  but  he  had  not  the  price  of  a  passage 
home.  Bichard  Cartwright  was  then  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  attracted  by  the  sturdy  and  scholarly  young  Scot  and  took 
him  into  his  own  house,  giving  him  tutorial  work  to  do. 

'  For  three  years  John  Strachan  resided  in  Kington  and  was,  during  that 
time,  a  most  successful  teacher  ;  but  he  saw  no  future  for  him  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  so  he  decided  to  take  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  ordained  on  May  22,  1803,  and  was  appointed  to  Cornwall 

Although  he  was  now  a' preacher  of  the  Giospel  he  found  it  impossible  to 
shake  off  his  love  of  teaching,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  established  at  Cornwall 
renewed  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  established  the  celebrated  Cornwall  School, 
Among  his  pupils  were  a  number  of  lads  who  were  to  rise  to  the  first  place  in 
the  jtffairs  of  this  country.  As  a  teacher  he  had  strikingly  original  methods. 
His  boys  were  thoroughly  drilled,  but  at  the  same  time  he  w«s  no 
pedant  He  had  the  very  loftiest  conception  of  education,  and  in  an  addreaa 
which  h«  delivered  four  years  after  establishing  his  school  at  Cornwall^ 
pcnnted  oat  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  purpose  of  edaoatioD. 
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"  Be  careful,  my  young  friends,"  he  said,  "  in  the  prosecution  of  your 
professional  studies,  to  improve  the  advantages  which  you  have  here  acquired. 
Be  patient,  diligent,  and  methodical,  and  you  will  make  rapid  and  profitable 
pn^ress.  It  is  to  the  want  of  a  systematic  education,  to  a  confused  method 
of  thinking,  early  acquired  but  never  thoroughly  removed,  that  we  must 
attribute  those  numerous  inconsistencies  and  that  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
we  find  so  general  among  those  we  converse  with.  The  opinions  of  persons  of 
credit  are  frequently  taken  up  by  men  without  examination,  or  deduced 
from  principles  in  themselves  erroneous,  because  they  have  never  giveai 
themselves  the  trouble  of  sifting  them  to  the  bottom.  How  contemptible 
rash  opinions,  uusupported  by  solid  reasons,  most  appear  to  an  accurate 
thinker,  though  delivered  with  fluent^,  or  even  elegance-of  language,  it  ia 
easy  to  imagine.  By  encouraging  you  to  think  accurately,  and  to  exercise 
industry  and  application,  we  have  endeavored  to  protect  you  from  this  rock, 
and  to  give  solidity  to  all  your  future  acquisitions.  It  is  only  the  man  who 
is  not  a&aid  to  decide  for  himself,  that  csn-^scharge  any  office  he  may  hold, 
with  probity  and  honor." 

And  again  in  closing:  "Cultivate  then,  my  young  friends,  all  thees 
virtues  which  dignify  the  human  character,  and  mark  in  your  behaTionr  the 
respect  you  entertain  for  everything  venerable  and  holy.  It  is  this  conduct 
that  will  raise  you  above  the  rivalship,  the  intrigues,  and  slanders  by  which 
yon  will  be  surrounded.  They  will  exalt  you  above  this  little  spot  of  earth, 
so  full  of  malice,  contention  and  disorder ;  and  extend  your  views,  with  joy 
and  expectation,  to  that  better  country  which  is  beyond  the  grave." 

It  was  in  the  year  when  he  gave  this  sage  advice  to  his  pupils  that  he 
waa  married  to  a  well-to-do  widow,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wood,  a  physician  of 
Cornwall.  He  continued  for  some  years  longer  to  labor  industriously  both  as 
a  teacher  and  a  preacher.  His  sermons  were  powerful  efTorts ;  and,  due  to 
his  robust  Scotch  constitution,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of  three 
men.  His  ability  and  usefulness  in  the  New  World  were  to  receive 
recognition  from  his  old  university,  and  in  1811  he  was  honored  with  the 
degret  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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About  this  time  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  to  be  changed.  Hie 
death  of  Dr.  Stuart  necessitated  his  removal  to  the  capital  of  the  Prorince, 
where  he  was  to  labor  for  over  fifty  years.  He  seemi  ever  to  have  been  moot 
careful  about  financial  matters,  and  was  loath  to  leave  Cornwall  where  he  was 
prospering.  York  was,  at  that  time,  a  village  of  little  more  than  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  at  first  he  would  not  accept  the  call ;  bat  when 
Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  offered  him  the  chaplaincy  of  the  troops, 
thus  adding  £150  to  his  income,  he  promptly  accepted. 

He  journeyed  to  York  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  War  of  1812  was  just  beginning,  and  as  he  and  his  family  voyaged 
westward  in  a  batteau  they  were  constantly  on  the  look-oat  for  American 
soldieia  From  Kingston  they  sailed  by  schooner  to  York.  When  Dr. 
Strachan  reached  his  destination  he  was  to  prove  a  force  in  the  little  town. 
There  was  much  suffering,  and  due  to  his  instrumentality  "  The  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Society  of  Upper  Canada,"  which  was  to  do  so  much  to  sucooar 
the  afflicted,  was  formed.  At  length  York  capitulated  and  Dr.'  Strachan 
was  of  great  service  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  and  in  saving 
property.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  bis  life  was  threatened  by  an 
American  soldier. 

In  the  following  year  his  old  friend,  Hoa  Richard  Cartwright,  died,  and 
so  highly  were  his  services  appreciated  that  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  Hon.  James  McGill 
died  he  bequeathed  £10,000  and  a  site  for  a  University  for  the  students 
of  Montreal.  Dr.  Strachan  was  appointed  a  truste&  Mr.  McGill,  indeed, 
bad  intended  that  he  should  be  the  first  principal. 

When  Mr.  Robert  Gourlay  came  to  Canada  in  1818  Dr.  Strachan  looked 
upon  him  as  a  black-sheep  who  had  entered  his  well-regulated  Tory  fold,  and 
he' vehemently  denounced  the  Scotch  Radical  No  doubt  Gourlay  was 
something  of  a  fire-brand,  but  to  him  is  due  the  credit  for  having  initiated 
the  Rerorm  movement  in  Canada  which  was  to  culminate  in  Lord  Durham's 
report. 
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For  several  yean  Dr.  Strachan  had  been  chaplun  of  the  Legislative 
Coundl,  but  ia  1820  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  L^slatlve  Council, 
and  before  he  could  tate  his  seat  had  to  resign  the  office  of  chaplain.  He 
did  this  with  some  reluctance,  as  it  meant  financial  loss  to  him. 

He  bad  now  been  in  Canada  for  twenty^five  years,  and  had  become 
strongly  identified  with  the  life  of  the  Province.  He  determined,  however, 
to  take  a  short  rest,  and  in  1824  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  his  native  land.  He 
was  not  to  have  a  complete  holiday,  as  he  was  deputed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  advisers  to  fumiah  the  Home  government  with  information 
relating  to  Upper  Canada.  He  frequently  met  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  Under  Secretary,  and  did  good  work  for  both  Church  and 
Province. 

Education  was  still  in  a  very  backward  condition  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
on  his  return  from  England  he  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  affiurs 
in  this  respect.  As  a  result  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  establishing  of  a 
Grammar  school  in  each  district  of  the  Province,  and  very  soon  three 
excellent  schools  were  doing  good  work  in  Cornwall,  Kingston  and  Niagara. 
But  the  out-lying  regions  were  still  without  proper  schools.  He  continued 
his  efforts  and  very  soon  a  number  of  fairly  good  schools  were  established 
throughout  the  Province. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  tbifl  and  defdred  to  see  higher  education 
make  its  way  in  the  Province.  For  this  purpose  he  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  University  in  Upper  Canada.  The  authorities  sympa- 
thized with  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  England  to  consult  the  Home 
government  He  succeeded  beyond  his  expectationa  A  university  was  to 
be  established  with  a  good  endowment  and  a  Royal  Charter.  To  the  modern 
reader  the  charter  granted  seems  decidedly  illiberal,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  an  advance  on  anything  granted  by  the  State  to 
education  up  to  that  time.  The  charter  was  granted  on  the  following 
terms: 

"  It  was,  therefore,  provided  that  the  seven  Professors  in  the  Arts  and 
Faculties  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  should  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  that  the  Bishop,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Diocese 
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in  which  the  UniverBity  was  situate  should  be  the  Visitor ;  the  Governor,  or 
Lieutenant-Governor,  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor;  the  Preeident  to  be 
a  clergyman  in  holy  orders  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  that  the  Archdeacon  of  York  in  this  Province,  for  the  time  being, 
should,  by  virtue  of  such  his  office,  be  at  all  times  the  President  of  the  said 
College." 

In  1827,  for  Church  purposes,  Upper  Canada  was  divided  into  two 
Archdeaconries.  Dr.  Stuart  became  Archdeacon  of  Kingston  and  Dr. 
Htrucban,  Archdeacon  of  York, 

In  the  year  following  his  promotion  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  York,  Dr. 
Strachan  began  the  great  battle  of  hia  life.  At  the  election  the  Reform  party 
had  as  their  election  cries  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  University,  and  Dr. 
Strachan  was  foremost  in  the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1832  Asiatic  cholera  reached  America  and  swept  through  the  whole 
of  Canada.  It  was  a  time  to  try  men,  and  Dr.  Strachan  proved  himself  a 
hero.  He  never  shirked  his  duty  and  fearlessly  visited  the  sick  and  dying. 
His  services  at  this  critical  time  were  as  much  appreciated  as  they  had  been 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  inhabitants  of  York  presented  him  with  a 
piece  of  plate  in  recognition  of  the  work  be  had  done  during  the  trying 
months  of  the  plague.  In  1833  he  was  to  receive  another  token  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held.  His  old  pupils  of  the  Cornwall  School  still 
held  him  in  reverence,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable  piece  of  plate  to 
show  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  them.  "  This  was  a  massive  silver 
Epergnfi,  value  230  guineas;  the  base  of  which,  particularly  chaste  and 
elegant  in  proportions  and  design,  supports  four  classical  figures,  representing 
Religion,  History,  Poetry  and  Geography ;  and  surrounding  a  column 
around  which  twine  the  ivy  and  acanthus,  the  whole  surmounted  with  a 
wreath.  Within  the  square  of  the  pedestal,  not  exposed  to  view,  are 
engraven  the  names  and  place  of  residence  of  the  gentlemen  who  presented 
this  tribute."  Among  these  names  were  such  distinguished  men  as  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  George  Ridout,  J.  B.  Macaulay,  Jonas  Jonea  and  bis 
biographer  and  successor  in  the  See  of  Toronto,  A.  N.  Bethune. 
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ArchdeacoQ  Strachan  continaed  to  put  forth  strenuous  efTorta  oa  behalf 
of  the  Church,  ami  among  his  other  works  was  the  establishment  of  a 
periodical,  The  Church. 

He  continued  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Legislative  Ckiuncil  and  his 
enemies  strongly  objected  to  this.  They  were  making  their  influence  felt 
with  the  Home  goTernment  and  Lord  Kipon  advised  that  the  "  Bishop  of 
Regiopolis  and  the  Archdeacon  of  York  shduld  altogether  abstain  from  any 
interference  in  any  secular  matters  which  might  be  submitted  in  the 
Legislative  Council."  The  Archdeacon  of  York  was  not  one  to  give  up  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  right  without  a  battle,  and  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics.  However,  matters  were  to  undergo  a  change.  The 
struggle  which  was  going  on  at  this  time  ended  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and 
the  Home  government,  through  Lord  Durham's  report,  saw  the  need  of 
re-adjusting  legislation  in  the  Canadas  to  suit  the  growing  needs  of  the 
country. 

He  was  now  to  sustain,  for  the  time  being,  what  was  to  him  a  great 
personal  loss.  In  1839  the  Church  of  St  James  was  burned,  bat  the 
Archdeacon  went  to  work  with  his  usual  energy  and  soon  had  a  much  more 
magnificent  building  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church.  In  August  of 
this  same  year  he  went  to  Eogland,  and  was  there  consecrated  the  first  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  was  installed  in  his  new  church, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  which  still  stands  a  monument  to  his  energy  and 
zeal 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  came  to  Canada  to 
carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  Lord  Durham's  Report  One  of  his  fir.=t 
acts  was  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  Clergy  Keserves  question.  The  message  on 
this  question  sent  down  by  the  Governor-General  was  &r  from  being  8ati.s- 
factory  to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  he  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese  pointing  out  that  the  stop  taken  was 
"calculated  to  deprive  the  church  of  England  in  Canada  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  her  lawful  property,  to  render  clergy  stipendiaries  and  dependants 
on  the  Colonial  government,  and  to  foster  and  perpetuate  endless  division 
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and  discord."  However,  the  House  of  Assemblj  passed  the  Bill  by  • 
majority  of  tweDty-eight  to  twenty,  and  the  Goveraor-General  believed  that 
the  question  was  now  forever  settled.     He  said  with  regard  to  the  Bill : 

"  By  the  Bill  which  you  have  passed  for  the  disposal  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  you  have,  so  far  as  your  constitutional  powers  admit,  set  at  rest  a 
question  which,  for  years  past,  has  convulsed  society  in  this  Provinca  In 
framing  that  measure,  you  have  consulted  alike  the  best  interests  of  religiou, 
and  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people,  for  whose  services  you  are 
called  upon  to  legislate;  and  I  rely  on  your  efforts  proving  successful, 
notwithstanding  any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  renew  excitement,  or  to 
raise  opposition  to  your  deliberate  and  recorded  judgment" 

Bishop  Strachan's  work  was  to  make  itself  felt,  and  when  the  matter 
came  up  before  the  leading  members  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  the  Bill  was 
to  undergo  radical  change,  and  when  finally  passed,  August  7,  1840,  it  was 
one  that  gave  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto.  Id 
considering  this  matter  Th«  Church  newspaper  was  able  to  say:  "It  is  with 
all  well-disposed  persons  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  a  topic  of  grievance 
has  thus  been  removed,  and  most  heartily  do  we  hope  and  pray  that  it  will 
not  soon  be  followed  by  another  equally  groundless  and  disquieting." 

Dr.  Strachan  bad  for  some  years  been  agitating  for  a  university.  It  had 
been  deemed  wise  first  to  establish  a  school  where  pupils  might  qualify  for 
the  projected  university,  and  Upper  Canada  College  had  resulted ;  but  in 
1842  the  Bishop's  desire  was  to  be  realized.  In  that  year  Charles  Bagot, 
successor  to  Lord  Sydenham,  visited  Toronto,  and  while  there  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  King's  College,  and  two  months  later  the  university  of  King's 
College  was  opened  with  fitting  ceremony. 

As  Bishop  of  Toronto  he  had  no  mnecure.  His  work  for  the  sommer 
months  of  1840  illustrates  admirably  the  amount  of  labor  he  had  to  put  forth 
bn  behalf  of  his  widely-scattered  diocese.  Between  June  10,  and  October  21, 
of  that  year  he  visited  seventy-eight  stations,  confirmed  2,923  people, 
consecrated  five  churches  and  two  burial  grounds,  and  delivered  155  sermons 
and  addresses.  In  doing  this  work  he  travelled  2,277  miles ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  travelled,  for  the  most  part,  over  roads  of  the  roogbest  type. 
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King's  College  was  not  to  have  a  peaceful  career.  Scarcely  was  the 
corner-stoDe  luiJ  before  the  enemies  of  Br.  Strachan  began  to  attack  the 
institution.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remodel  the  College,  and  in  1848  when 
the  Keformers  were  in  power  the  name  of  King's  College  was  dropped  and 
that  of  the  University  of  Toronto  adopted.  It  was  moreover  decreed  that 
there  should  be  no  faculty  of  divinity  in  the  university,  and  that  "  there 
should  be  no  professorship,  lectureship  or  teachership  of  divinity  within  it." 

Bishop  Strachan  now  determined  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  & 
Church  University  apart  altogether  from  State  Aid,  He  appealed  to  the 
clet^y  nnd  laity  of  the  diocese  and  headed  a  subscription  list  himself  with  a 
gift  of  ill.OOO.  He  endeavored  to  have  Her  Majesty's  government  disallow 
the  net  abolishing  King's  College.  He  failed  in  this,  but  succeeded  in  getting 
a  charter  for  the  new  college  he  proposed  to  establish. 

He  was  now  an  old  man  past  the  three  score  and  ten,  but  he  went  to 
England  and  worked  with  such  enei^y  on  behalf  of  his  projected  college,  that 
he  succeeded  through  the  help  of  such  men  as  Lord  Seaton  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  raising  the  handsome  sum  of  £15,000  for  the  new  university.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts  Trinity  College  was  formally  opened  in  January,  1852. 

He  continued  for  fifteen  years  more  to  work  on  behnlf  of  his  Church 
and  the  Province.  He  actively  opposed  the  secularization  of  the  Clei^y 
Reserves  in  1854,  and  in  1860  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Canada  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  at  his  reception. 

When  the  Fenian  Raid  broke  out  he  spoke  with  no  feeble  voice,  but 
denounced  the  rniders  as  murderers  and  marauders.  The  end  of  his  life  was 
not  far  distant  He  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference 
of  Bishops  held  at  Lambert  Place,  September  24,  1867,  but  on  account  of  his 
health  was  unable  to  do  so.  On  October  19  he  attondcd,  for  the  lust  time,  his 
beloved  Cathedral,  and  on  November  1,  All  Saints'  Day,  passed  quietly  away. 
He  had  been  a  force  in  the  Church  and  State  and  friends  and  enemies  felt 
that  they  should  do  him  honor,  and  a  public  funeral  was  accorded  the  man 
who  had  based  the  education  of  Upper  Canada,  and  who  had  done  much  to 
Ir&in  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  business  men  of  the  Province. 
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VtL.   laERTON   BTHtSOK 

Dr.  fifcitoti  Ryenwti  of  United  Smpin  Loyalist  Stock — Hb  Father  Keedra  a  Onnt  o( 
Land  in  Upper  Canada— Young  Rjersan  Barlj  a  Lover  of  Booka — Hi*  Bdocatioii — A 
Deeply  Religious  Nature — Joins  the  Methodiit  Communion — An  Usher  in  the  London 
District  Grammar  School — A  Diligent  Student — Returns  to  His  Father's  Farm — A 
Missionary  to  the  Indiana  on  the  Credit — Crosses  Swords  nith  Archdeacon  Strachau  on 
the  Clergy  Reserves  Question— His  Attitude  Towards  the  Church  of  Bngland— The 
"Christian  Guardian*'  Established — Goes  to  Bnglaud  in  the  Interests  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church — Gives  His  Impresaions  of  English  Public  Men— Denounced  by 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  aa  an  Apostate— His  Active  Opposition  to  the  Rebellions 
Tendencies  in  Upper  Canada — Sent  to  England  in  the  Interests  of  Upper  Canada  Academy 
— HiB  Words  at  the  Close  of  the  Patriots'  War— His  Battle  with  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 
over  Grant  to  Upper  Canada  Academy — His  Generosity  to  Political  Opponents — 
Appointed  Principal  of  Victoria  College — Appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Upper  Canada— His  Theory  of  Education— Estabiishea  the  "Journal  of  Education" — 
Completes  bis  "Histoiy  of  the  Loyalists  of  America  and  Tbeir  Tisiea"— The  Close  of 
His  Life. 

A  FITTING  companioQ  itudy  for  Bishop  StrachaQ  is  that  of  Dr.  Egerton 
RyersoD.     Thoy  were  both  scholarly  men,  both  etroag  aod  somewhat 
Btubbom  men,  and  both  were  aoimated  with  a  zeal  for  God  and  an 
exalted    patriotism.      la    many   ways    they   were,   howeTer,  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Ryerson  was  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock,  his  father  baring 
fought  in  the  British  army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Much  of  Dr. 
Ryerson's  austerity  of  character  was  inherited  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  ihe  earliest  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  When  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  came  to  a  close,  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  victon  in  the 
struggle,  Ryerson,  with  many  other  loyal  Britishers,  settled  in  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  in  these  first  years  of  his  settlement  in  British  North 
America  that  he  met  his  wife.  Not  finding  the  climate  or  the  soil  of  New 
Brunswick  congenial,  however,  and  attracted  by  the  excellent  o£fei«  held  out 
274 
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to  settlers  iu  Canada  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  joarneyed  westward  ;  and 
with  a  pension,  which  he  received  from  the  British  goTemment,  and  a  grant 
of  some  twenty-five  hundred  acrsB  of  land,  he  could  be  considered  fairly 
well-to-do,  even  if  his  property  was,  for  the  most  part,  forest  land.  From  the 
beginning  he  was  a  figure  of  some  prominence  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  1800 
was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  the  London  district  He  held  this  office  until 
1806,  but  by  this  time  his  farm  was  demanding  all  his  attention,  and  for  the 
future  he  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  agriculture. 

His  son  Egerton  was  bom  in  1803.  Ho  was  soon  a  sturdy  lad,  and  from 
his  earliest  years  was  an  energetic  worker  on  his  father's  farm.  He  early 
developed  a  love  for  hooks,  and  was  encouraged  by  both  his  parents  in  his 
studies.  The  schools  in  Western  Canada  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  exceedingly  wretched  institutions,  taught,  for  the  most  part,  by  men 
who  had  failed  in  every  other  walk  in  life.  Fortunately,  however,  young 
Ryerson  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  teacher.  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  in 
scholarship  and  ability  as  an  instructor,  was  a  man  second  only  to  Dr. 
Strachan,  and  the  care  he  devoted  to  his  brilliant  young  pupil  was  not 
lost 

From  Egerton  Ryerson's  boyhood  days  he  showed  a  strength  of  character 
and  depth  of  feeling  beyond  his  years.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
deeply  religious  and  continued  a  zealous  follower  of  Christ  until  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  own  reminiscent  words  with  r^ard  to  this  stage  of  his  career 
show  well  how  deep  and  mature  a  nature  his  was  even  when  a  boy : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  American  War,  in  1815,  when  I  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  my  three  elder  brothers,  George,  William  and  John,  became  deeply 
religious  and  I  imbibed  the  same  spirit.  My  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
sinfulness  was  humbling,  oppressive  and  distressing ;  and  my  experience  of 
relief,  after  lengthened  fastings,  watchings  and  prayers,  was  clear,  refreshing 
and  joyous.  In  the  end  I  simply  trusted  in  Christ,  and  looked  to  Him  for  a 
present  salvation  ;  and  as  I  looked  up  in  my  bed,  the  light  appeared  to  my 
mind,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  my  bodily  eye  also,  in  the  form  of  One,  white- 
robed,  who  approached  the  bedside  with  a  smile,  and  with  more  of  the 
«zpr«sB0D  a'  the  coantenancs  ttT  Titian's  Chriit  than  of  any  person  whom  I 
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have  ever  seen.  I  turned,  rose  to  my  knees,  bowed  my  head,  and  oovered 
my  face,  rejoiced  with  trembling,  saying  to  a  brother  who  was  lying  beside 
me,  that  the  Saviour  was  now  near  us.  The  change  within  was  more  marked 
than  anything  without,  and  perhaps  the  inward  change  may  have  suggested 
what  appeared  an  outward  manifestation.  I  henceforth  bad  new  views,  new 
feelings,  new  joys,  and  new  strength.  I  truly  delighted  in  the  law  of  tiie 
Lord,  after  the  inward  man,  and 

'Jeans,  ill  the  daj  long,  w*b  mj  J07  and  my  aong.* 

"  From  that  time  I  became  a  diligent  student,  and  new  quickness  and 
strength  seemed  to  be  imparted  to  my  understanding  and  memory. 
While  working  on  the  farm  I  did  more  than  an  ordinary  day's  work,  that  it 
might  show  how  industrious,  instead  of  lazy,  as  some  said,  religion  made  a 
person.  I  studied  between  three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  carried  a 
book  in  my  pocket  during  the  day  to  improve  odd  moments  by  reading  or 
learning,  and  then  reviewed  my  studies  of  the  day  aloud  while  walking  out 
in  the  evening." 

For  several  years  young  Ryerson  was  attracted  by  the  Methodists,  a 
decidedly  unpopular  body  among  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  Upper 
Canada  At  length,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  felt  so  strongly  that  be 
joined  their  oommunion  much  against  the  wishes  of  bis  father,  who  said  to 
him  that  he  must  either  leave  them  or  leave  his  house.  Egerton  had  no 
hesitation  in  making  bis  choice.  He  was  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  o^ 
and  he  went  forth  to  face  the  battle  of  life  for  himself  accompanied  by  his 
mother's  prayers.  He  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  position  as  usher  in  the 
London  District  Grammar  School.  Much  of  the  teaching  in  this  institution 
fell  apon  him  and  he  proved  himself  an  efficient  instructor. 

He  gave  considerable  of  his  time  to  the  classics,  but  was  attracted  more 
by  books  of  a  philosophical  bent  In  the  meantime  bis  &ther  was  feeling 
his  loss  to  the  farm  keenly,  and  at  length  requested  him  to  come  bomou  He 
did  so  and  showed  that  his  two  years  with  books  had  taken  away  nothing 
&om  bis  power  as  a  farm  laborer.  However,  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
plowing,  and  digging,  and  planting,  and  felt  that  work  was  laid  upon  him 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  continuing  his  life  ai  a  stoOeot. 
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Be  determined  to  enter  the  Methodist  minietry,  and  for  this  pnrposa  went 
to  Hamilton  where  there  was  a  good  school.  He  overworked  himself,  was 
prostrated  with  sickness  and  had  a  narrow  escape  ^m  death.  Hia  father 
was  anxious  that  he  should  once  more  asaist  him  with  his  farm,  but  Egertou 
felt  that  the  "  tows  of  God  "  were  upon  him,  and  "  after  long  and  painful 
struggles "  decided  to  devote  his  "  life  and  all  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church." 

The  early  part  of  his  ministerial  career  was  far  from  being  easy.  He  had 
to  travel  much  on  horse-back  and  on  foot  over  rough  regions  and  to  minister 
to  people  poor  in  the  extreme.  He  was  early  appointed  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Credit  and  to  some  extent  lived  their  lives,  sleeping  in  their 
wigwams  on  a  rough  mat-covered  plank  for  a  couch.  He  desired  a  suitable 
place  of  worship  for  his  rude  congregation  and  he  appealed  to  the  Indians 
themselves  and  found  them  willing  coatributora. 

But  by  &r  the  most  interesting  incident  of  his  early  ministerial  career 
was  his  controversy  over  the  Clergy  Reserve  with  Archdeacon  Strachan. 
The  Archdeacon  was  the  champion  of  the  Church  of  England  against  all 
other  Churdies,  but  particularly  against  the  Methodists,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  interlopers,  introducing  a  life  and  ideas  oat  of  keeping  with  the 
British  constitution  and  British  institutions.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
all  dissenting  bodies  and  the  Methodists  felt  so  keenly  on  account  of  the 
references  made  against  themselves  that  they  looked  about  for  some  suitable 
person  to  reply  to  the  strong  language  of  their  brilliant  enemy.  Young 
Byerson  was  chosen  for  the  work,  and  made  a  reply  that  startled  the  friends 
of  the  Established  Church  and  conviuced  many  of  the  righteousQees  of  his 
contentions.  Once  more  his  poor  father  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  position 
his  BOD  was  taking  in  the  country,  and  when  he  learned  that  Egerton  was 
the  author  of  the  attack  upon  Archdeacon  Strachan  he  felt  as  though  his  Bon 
was  hopelessly  lost  and  was  dragging  down  his  &mily  with  him.  However, 
it  was  a  mere  battle  for  the  right.  Egerton  Ryerson  had  lost  none  of  bis 
affection  for  the  Church  of  England,  hut  he  believed  that  the  Church  with 
which  he  had  associated  his  life  was  better  able  to  do  good  work  in  the 
Colonieik 
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Daring  his  contooveray  with  Dr.  Strachan  he  ftat«d  very  clearly  hie 
attitude  towards  the  Church  out  of  ithoae  fold  he  had  come. 

"  Whatever  remarks  the  Doctor'B  diacourse  may  require  me  to  make,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  mean  no  reflection  on  the  doctrines, 
liturgy  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  which  be  has  the  honor  to  be  a 
minister.  Be  assured  I  mean  no  such  thing.  I  firmly  believe  in  her 
doctrines,  I  admire  her  liturgy,  and  I  heartily  rejoice  in  the  success  of  those 
principles  which  are  therein  contained,  and  it  ia  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
truths  which  they  unfold  that  I  shall  ever  pray  and  contend.  And,  with 
respect  to  Church  government  I  heartily  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  pious  and 
the  learned  Bishop  Burnet,  that  that  form  of  Church  government  is  the  best 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  customs  and  circumstances  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  is  established," 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  controversy,  in  which 
he  took  such  an  active  part,  he  was  asked  to  accept  ordination  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  refused,  as  he  felt  be  had  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
Methodist  body.  The  struggle  for  religious  liberty  on  which  he  had  entered 
was  by  no  means  won.  It  is  true  the  Legislative  Assembly  were,  for  the  most 
part,  with  him,  but  the  Legislative  Council,  the  official  class  in  the  Province, 
and  the  Lieutenant^ovemor  was  bitterly  opposed  to  him.  However,  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  whom  opposition  only  made  stronger  and  more  determined. 
The  cause  he  was  advocating  required  a  newspaper  to  advance  its  interests, 
and  so  the  CkriaHan  Quardian  was  established  in  1829;  and  he  became  its 
joiat  editor  and  shortly  afterwards  had  entire  editorial  charge.  He  wrote 
ably  in  the  interests  of  reform  and  the  Methodist  Church  and  gained  many 
admirers  especially  among  the  Liberals  of  the  Province. 

He  went  to  England  on  Church  business  and  found  that  English  public 
men  were  antagonistic  to  the  Methodists.  They  had  been  mis-informed  with 
legard  to  them  and  looked  upon  them  as  a  class  in  the  communis 
nn-Britiab, — indeed,  disloyal  to  England  and  hoping  for  the  advance  of 
American  institutions.  He  was  able  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  did  not  a  little  to  pave  the  way  for  the  work 
that  was  afterwards  to  he  done  by  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Sydenham.    When 
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ha  returned  from  England  he  once  more  took  over  the  editorship  of  the 
Christian  Ouardian  and  now  began  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  bis 
impressions  of  English  public  men.  They  were  written  in  his  usual  vigorous 
style  and  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  He  saw'throngh  most  of  the  extremists 
who  were  professedly  working  in  the  interesta  of  the  Colony  and  Tigoroosly 
denounced  them.  As  a  result  of  his  utterances  at  this  time  he  called  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  denounced  him  as  an 
"  apostate  "  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Many  readers  of  the  Christian  Guardian 
ceased  looking  to  the  paper  for  guidance  and  Dr.  Byerson  gave  up  the 
editorship  of  it  in  June,  1835.  After  erenti  proved  that  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  correct  in  hia  attitude  towards  public  men  and  public  questions. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Christian  Ouardian  he  tried  to  do  what  "  Joe" 
Howe  did  by  means  of  the  Nova  Scotian  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  had 
there  been  many  men  of  Dr.  Ryerson's  stamp  in  Upper  Canada,  the  unhappy 
rebellion  of  1837  might  have  been  averted. 

Although  still  a  young  man  he  had  done  admirable  work  for  the 
Methodist  C2iurch,  When  he  had  entered  the  ministry  there  were  hut  forty- 
one  ministers  in  the  Province  and  less  than  seven  thousand  church  members. 
But  in  1835  there  were  ninety-three  ministers  and  fifteen  thousand  church 
members.  He  had  really  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  Methodism  siuce  he 
began  his  ministry.  When  be  gave  up  the  editorship  of  the  Guardian  in 
his  valedictory  he  stated  his  attitude  towards  State  and  Church. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  no  ill-will  towards  any  human  being.  I  freely  and 
heartily  forgive  the  many  false  and  wicked  things  said  of  me,  publicly 
and  privately.  I  have  written  what  I  thought  best  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
the  cause  of  Methodism,  and  the  civil  interesta  of  the  country.  I  have  never 
received  one  acre  of  land,  nor  one  farthing  from  Gtovernment,  nor  of  any 
public  money.  I  have  never  written  one  line  at  the  request  of  any  person 
connected  with  the  Government.  I  count  it  to  be  the  highest  honor  to  which 
I  can  aspire  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher;  and  in  this  relation  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  world  I  shall  count  it  my  highest  joy  to  finish  my  earthly 
course." 
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After  severing  hia  connection  with  the  Guardian  h«  wai  rtstiooed 
at  Kingston.  Aa  Kingston  waa  a  Tory  stronghold  he  expected  to  make  man; 
enemies  there ;  but,  as  he  was  at  this  time  held  in  ill-repate  by  the  Radicals^ 
his  attitude  od  the  Clei^  Reserves  seema  to  have  been  almost  foigotten.  A1 
any  rate  be  was  kindly  received  by  the  people  of  Kingston  and  made  many 
"  warm  friendsbips."  He  entered  heart  and  soul  into  his  ministry  and  mel 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  success.  He  was  in  every  way  a  strong  man,  and 
whether  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  entered  into  a  controversy, 
contributed  articles  to  Uie  press  or  ministered  the  gospel,  he  did  it  with  an 
energy  that  never  failed  of  hb  purpose.  He  was  not  to  remain  long  in 
Kingston.  The  rapidly  growing  Methodist  body  in  Upper  Canada  demanded 
better  educational  facilities  than  they  had  at  that  tima  They  wished  to  have 
a  college  of  their  own  in  which  their  ministers  might  be  trained.  To  bring 
this  about  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a  delegate  to  England  to  obtain  a 
charter  and  raise  iiinds.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  man  should  be 
sent  Egerton  Ryerson  was  easily  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  bumness  man  in 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  and  so  towards  the  end  of  1833  he 
set  out  a  second  time  for  the  Old  Land.  He  was  eminently  succesaful  in  hia 
mission,  and  before  he  left  England,  early  in  1837,  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Imperial  government  to  recommend  a  grant  by  the  Upper  Canada 
Legislature  to  Upper  Canada  Academy.  He  did  not  return  to  Canada  until 
Jane,  1837.  Affairs  were  in  a  very  much  disturbed  condition.  Bebellion 
broke  oat  and  was  opposed  by  him  from  first  to  las^  and  hia  attitude  did  not 
a  little  to  keep  the  men  of  Upper  Canada  loyal  at  a  time  when  British 
lustitutioDS  were  threatened    in  North  America. 

He  had  been  warned  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  visit  Toronto, 
but  when  he  arrived  in  the  town  about  the  middle  of  December  the  rebellion 
had  already  been  put  down.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  be  clearly  seta  fortb  his 
own  attitude  towards  the  "  Patriots'  War."  He  had  been  consistent  from  the 
commencement  in  his  articlea  dealing  with  the  revolutionaiy  tendency  in  the 
Province  and  bad  now  notliing  to  take  back. 
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"It  is  remarkable,"  he  wrote,  "that  every  man,  with  very  few 
exceptioQS.  who  has  left  our  Church  and  joined  in  the  unprincipled  crusade 
which  has  been  made  against  us,  has  either  been  an  active  promoter  of  this 
plot  or  so  far  connected  with  it  as  to  be  ruined  in  his  character  and  prospects 
by  the  timely  discovery  and  defeat  of  it.  I  have  been  deeply  affected  at 
hearing  of  some  unhappy  examples,  among  old  acquaintances,  of  this 
description.  I  feel  Uiankful  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  my  duty  from 
the  beginning  in  this  matter.  Four  years  ago,  I  perceived  and  be^an,  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  revolutionary  tendency  and  spirit  of  Mackenzie's 
proceedings.  Perhaps  you  may  recollect  that  in  a  long  article  in  the 
Guardian,  fonr  years  ago  this  winter,  headed  'Revolutionary  Symptoms,' 
I  pointed  out,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  even  acme  of  my  friends,  what  has 
come  to  pass. 

"  It  is  also  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  «T«ry  one  of  our  &mily  and 
marriage  connections,  near  and  remote,  is  on  the  side  of  law,  reason  and 
religion  in  this  affair.  Such  indications  of  the  Divine  goodness  are  a  fresh 
encouragement  to  me  to  renew  my  covenant  engagement  with  my  gracious 
Redeemer,  to  serve  Him  and  His  cause  with  greater  zeal  and  faithfulness." 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  had  been  instructed  by  Lord  Glenelg  to  bring 
the  matter  of  the  Upper  Canada  Academy  before  the  Legislature.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Assembly  granted  $16,400  to  the  Academy.  The  Legislative 
Council  defeated  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  delayed 
payment  of  the  money,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Ryerson 
to  Canada,  and  a  rigorous  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Academy,  that  justice 
was  finally  done  in  this  case. 

He  had  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion,  but  signed 
a  petition  for  the  mitigation  of  the  death  sentence  of  Lount  and  Mathews. 
He  vigorously  defended  Bid  well,  who  had  made  an  enemy  of  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  and  later  in  life  was  generous  to  even  such  an  extreme  Radical 
as  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he  was 
urged  to  once  more  take  the  editorship  of  the  Quardian.  This  he  did  in 
July,  1838,  and  continued  to  write  what  he  believed  "to  be  the  truth, 
leaving    to  others  the  exercise  of  a  judgment  equally  unbiased  and  free." 
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He  took  charge  of  the  Ovardian  at  a  critical  time  in  the  histor}''  of  Canada,  a 
time  when  a  strong  man  was  needed  to  assiat  in  fighting  the  battle  for 
representative  institutions.  It  was  a  time  when  those  who  fought  for 
representative  government  and  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  of  England  were  denounced  as  rebels  and 
republicans,  and  it  was  well  that  the  Ouardian  had  in  its  editorial  chur  a 
man  whose  It^alty  could  not  be  impugned,  and  who  had  so  early  in  his 
career  shown  the  sanity  of  his  views  on  the  question  of  reform. 

In  1841  he  was  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  JJord 
Sydenham  gave  the  roynl  assent  to  a  hill  for  the  erection  of  Upper  Canada 
Academy  into  a  College  with  University  powers.  Dr.  Ryerson,  as  the  ablest 
man  in  the  Methodist  body,  was  appointed  principal  of  the  new  (Victoria) 
College,  and  he  was  installed  as  principal  in  June,  1842.  He  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  aflfairs,  and  during  the  stru^le  between  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  and  his  constitutional  advisers  he  took  the  part  of  Sir 
Charles  and  wrote  a  series  of  nine  articles  in  his  defence.  He  believed 
that  his  Excellency's  exertions  "  would  be  crowned  with  a  glorious  victory 
to  his  own  credit,  the  honor  of  the  British  Crown,  the  strengthening  of  our 
connection  with  the  motherland  and  to  the  great  future  benefit  of  Canada." 
Dr.  Strachan  could  hardly  have  written  in  a  more  loyal  rein.  Naturally 
many  of  the  Keformen  looked  upon  Dr.  Ryerson  as  having  gone  over  to 
the  Tories;  but  they  did  not  nnderstand  the  man.  The  ^irit  that  made 
him  attack  the  extreme  Radicals  before  the  Rebellion  was  the  same  that 
made  him  rush  to  the  defence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

In  1844  Dr.  Ryerson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  is  truly  the  father  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  System. 
Until  1876  he  continued  to  work  enei^tically  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  Province.  He  made  no  fewer  than  five  tours  of  inspection  in  Europe  find 
the  United  States,  and  visited  such  centres  of  education  as  England,  Belgium, 
France,  Prussia,  eta  As  a  result  of  hie  first  visit  he  prepared  a  report  on  a 
"  system  of  public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  and  shows  in  this  r«poit 
that  he  had  the  trae  conception  of  education. 
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"  By  education,"  he  wrote,  "  I  mean  not  the  mere  acqiiisition  of  certain 
arts,  or  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  but  that  inatmction  and  discipline 
which  qualify  aud  dispose  the  subjects  of  it  for  their  appropriate  duties  and 
appoiutmenta  in  life,  as  Christians,  as  persons  in  business,  and  also  as 
members  of  the  civil  community  in  which  tbey  live, 

"  A  basis  of  educational  structure  adapted  to  thia  end  should  be  as  broad 
as  the  population  of  the  country  ;  and  its  loftiest  elevation  should  equal  the 
highest  demands  of  the  learned  professions ;  adapting  its  graduation  of  schools 
to  the  wants  of  the  several  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  their  respective 
employments  or  professions,  the  one  rising  above  the  other — the  one 
conducting  to  the  other ;  yet  each  complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of 
education  it  imparts ;  a  character  of  uniformity,  aa  to  fundamental  principles, 
pervading  the  whole :  the  whole  based  upon  theiprinciplea  of  Christiani^,  and 
uniting  the  combined  influence  and  support  of  the  government  and  the 
people. 

"The  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  ia  essential  that  all  should  ' 
understand,  should  be  provided  for  all,  and  taught  to  all ;  should  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  needy,  and  forced  npon  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless;  The  knowledge  required  for  the  scientific  pursuit  of  mechanica, 
agriculture  and  commerce,  must  needs  be  provided  to  an  extent  corresponding 
with  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  the  country ;  while,  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  are  needed  facilities  for  acquiring  the  higher  education  of  the  learned 
professiona." 

Towards  the  ideals  laid  down  in  thia  report  he  worked  during  the 
remunder  of  his  life  and  those  who  now  control  the  educational  aEfairs  of  the 
Province  are  but  building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Dr.  Ryerson.  In  1848 
be  established  the  Jowmai  of  Education  and  for  twenty-eight  years  continued 
to  edit  it,  but,  in  1876,  the  government,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  abolish  the 
C^iief  Superintendent's  office  and  re-organize  the  IHucaUon  Department  with 
%  Minister  of  Education  at  its  head.  Dr.  Ryerson  then  retired  into  private 
life,  but  he  could  not  remain  idle.  He  had,  indeed,  for  twenty  years  been 
engi^ed  on  his  exhaustive  work,  the  Hi^ory  of  the  Loyaliita  of  America  and 
timr  Tima,  and  he  now  set  himself  industriously  to  complete  it,  and  in 
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1880  this  celebrated  book  was  pubtished.  He  had  now  not  long  to  live. 
"Gradually  the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
editor  of  his  SS!om/  of  My  Lije,  "  and  at  seven  o'clock  February  19,  1882,  in 
the-  presence  of  his  loved  ones  and  dear  friends  gently  and  peacefully  the 
spirit  of  EgertOD  Ryerson  took  its  flight  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord." 
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LORD   DDBHAM. 

Lord  Dnrfaam  a  Loncloner— Bdncated  at  Btoa  School— Entom  die  Anny— Show*  ICarked 
Abilitj  on  Public  Questions— In  the  House  of  Commons— In  the  House  of  Ijorda — Lord 
Privy  Seal  in  the  Grey  Administration — Appointed  Minister  to  St,  Petersburg — The 
Rebellion  of  1837  in  Canada — Lord  Durham  Chosen  to  Save  the  Situation^The  Cantes  of 
Di*CDtiteat  in  Upper  Canada — The  Hud  of  the  Quixotic  Rising  Under  Mackeode — The 
President  of  the  United  Stales  Forbids  American  Citizens  to  Aid  the  Canadian  Rebels — 
The  Causes  of  the  Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada— The  Leaders  in  the  Rebellion— The 
Conflict  at  St.  Denis— The  Death  of  Lieutenant  Weir— The  Cmel  Slaughter  of  the  Rebels 
of  SL  Eustache— The  Bishop  of  Montreal  Patlieticalty  Sums  Up  the  Results  of  the 
Rebellion — The  English  Government  Takes  Action — Earl  of  Durham  Appointed  to  Clear 
up  Matters  in  British  North  America — Proceeds  to  Canada  with  Considerable  Pomp  and 
Display — His  Arrival  at  Quebec — Proves  Himself  Firm  Yet  Generous — Mr,  Charles 
Bnller's  Good  Work— Lord  Durham's  Treatment  of  the  Rebels— His  Action  Disallowed  bj 
the  Home  Government — Indignantly  Resigns  Office — The  Effects  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment's Action  on  the  Canadian  Situation — Lord  Durham  Retnma  to  England  Without 
Having  Obtained  Leave — His  Conduct  Investigated  by  the  House — His  Able  Rqtort  on 
Canadian  Affairs — His  Early  Death. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  LAMBTON,  first  Earl  of  Durham, 
although  reaidiag  for  but  a  few  brief  mouths  in  Canada,  htMl  as  much 
to  do  with  the  making  of  the  great  Dominion  as  any  other  of  her 
statesmen.  He  came  to  this  country  for  a  special  purpose, — to  clear  up  a 
difficult  situation  created  by  decades  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  although 
be  was  not  to  live  to  see  the  full  fruits  of  his  work  with  regard  to  the 
Canadaa,  his  ideas  were  to  prevail  and  the  future  of  the  country  was  to  be 
built  on  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  Report. 

Lord  Durham  was  a  native  of  London,  bom  in  Berkeley  Square,  on 
April  12,  1792.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton  School,  but  when 
only  seventeen  years  old  entered  the  army  and  remained  at  military  serrice 
for  only  one  year, — probably  the  severe  discipline  was  irksome  to  his 
haughty  and  insubordinate  spirit.  He  early  took  an  interest  la  public 
questions,  and  showed  marked  ability  as  a  publicist,  and  was  elected  to  the 
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House  of  Commons  in  the  Whig  interesta  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  public  career,  while  showing  much  power,  he  likewise 
displayed  much  weakness.  He  was  unable  to  brook  opposition,  and  hia  hot 
temper  and  reckless  language  made  him  many  enemies.  Id  1828  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
Grey  administration  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but  after  quarreling  with 
his  friends  resigned  office.  He  coDtinaed  to  be  a  source  of  fe&r  to  his 
enemies  and  of  anxiety  to  bis  political  friends,  but  despite  his  stormy  nature 
had  a  magnetism  that  gave  many  confidence  in  him  and  made  them  believe 
that  in  time  his  future  would  be  a  brilliant  one. 

However,  it  was  deemed  best  by  those  in  authority  to  give  him  a  foreign 
appointment  where  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  a  clear  field  to  himself, 
and  so  in  1835  he  was  chosen  as  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  those  who 
did  not  like  him  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  appointment  and  in  anger  he 
resigned.  In  1837,  when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  English  throne  she 
showed  her  appreciation  of  Lord  Durham's  ability  by  creating  him  a  G.O.B. 
When  she  began  her  rule  Canada  was  in  a  much  disturbed  conditioD,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  sword  was  drawn  on  behalf  of  responsible 
government.  A  strong,  well-balanced  mind  was  needed  to  save  the  situation 
in  a  land  where  there  were  not  only  two  political  parties  at  civil  strife,  but 
where  two  distinct  nationalities  were  bitterly  opposing  each  other.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  shape  the  destiny  of  England's  greatest  Colony.  The 
acts  already  passed  only  seemed  to  have  created  feuds.  It  now  seems  strange 
that  a  man  of  Lord  Durham's  record  should  have  been  chosen  to  deal  with 
such  a  critical  situation.  His  ability  was  undoubted,  but  hia  hot  temper  was 
not  suited  to  circumstances  that  demanded  calmness  and  equipoise  of 
character. 

The  causes  of  the  social  dissatisfaction  that  ultimately  ended  in  rebellion 
were  deep-seated,  and  some  of  them  were  as  old,  indeed,  as  the  War  of  the 
Kevolution ;  but  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Family  Compact "  was 
largely  to  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs  that  led  to  the  rebellious  outbreak 
under  the  leadership  of  a  few  hot-beaded  Radicals  such  as  William  Lyon. 
Mackenzie.     Sprinkled  throughout  Upper  Canada  were  many  oflScials  who 
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hod  fought  under  Simcoe  and  other  British  leaders  and  who  had,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  made  big  sacrifices  to  live  under  the  British  flag  they  so  dearly  loved. 
Along  with  these  were  other  Britishers  who  had  oome  to  Canada  as  settlers 
after  the  opening  up  of  the  Upper  Province.  These  men,  in  many  cases, 
looked  upon  the  original  settlers,  and,  indeed,  on  many  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  with  more  or  less  scorn.  The  spoils  of  office  fell  into  the  hands  of 
these  two  classes,  and  in  all  places  of  trust  and  power  were  men  who  had 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  democratic  life  slowly  but  surely  asserting  itseli 
in  British  North  America.  Many  of  these  officials  were  related,  or  became  so 
by  marriage,  and  endeavored  to  keep  all  patronage  within  their  own  little 
circle.  What  they  had  suffered,  or  what  they  thought  they  had  suffered  in 
the  past  for  the  country  they  now  ruled,  their  work,  or  the'  work  of  theit 
ancestors  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  or  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
the  power  they  were  now  exercising,  gave  them  a  feeling  of  ownership  in  the 
Province.  In  this  feeling  they  -were  encouraged  by  such  brilliant  scholars 
and  astute  thinkers  as  Bishop  Strachan,  who,  despite  his  humble  origin,  had 
little  toleration  with  the  democratic  spirit  Gradually,  through  the  opening 
decades  of  the  century,  afibira  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Hot  words  were 
■exchanged.  There  were  but  few  men  to  reason  with  the  Radicals,  and  such 
men  as  Mackenzie  and  Gourlay  were  not  prepared  to  listen  to  reason.  Al 
length  a  rising  was  planned,  and  the  authorities  stood  aloof  and  allowed  it 
to  come  to  a  head. 

"  The  rebels  were  to  convene  at  a  spot  a  few  miles  north  of  Toronto  on 
Yonge  street,  on  a  certain  day  (7tU  December,  1837),  armed  with  pikes  and 
such  arms  as  might  be  gathered  at  their  homes.  They  were  to  march  into  the 
city  at  night,  take  possession  of  the  arms  in  the  Oity  Hall,  and  then  seize  the 
person  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  any  others  who  resisted  their 
proceedings.  They  expected  many  of  the  citizens  to  at  once  join  their  force, 
and  others  to  remain  quiet.  A  new  Government  was  to  be  organized  (a 
Republican  Government),  and  Dr.  Rolph  was  already  selected  to  occupy  the 
office  of  President.  Thereafter,  it  was  believed,  the  people  of  the  Province 
would  bow  in  submission  to  the  newly-constituted  administration." 
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This  little  force  of  Bome  eight  hundred  men  without  fiinda,  without 
anna,  without  leaders,  as  was  to  be  expected,  fled  before  the  body  of  militia 
that  was  sent  out  against  them.  A  more  qaizotic  rising  never  took  plaoa 
The  leaders  escaped  to  the  United  Stateg,  and  the  blackeat  stain  on  the  careei 
of  William  Lyou  Mackenzie  was  the  appeal  made  to  the  Americans  for  help. 
But  now  that  the  authorities  bad  taken  the  matter  up  they  labowed 
themselves  ready  to  grapple  with  the  serious  situation  that  had  arisen,  and 
the  destruction  by  Lieutenant  Drew  of  the  "  Caroline,"  which  was  carrying 
stores  from  the  United  States  for  the  rebels  on  Navy  Island,  showed  that  the 
Canadians  would  brook  no  outside  interference.  However,  there  was  little 
danger  from  the  United  States,  as  within  a  month  of  the  rebel  gathering  at 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  American  citizens  to  aid  the  rebels  in  arms  against  the 
Canadian  government 

While  affairs  were  thus  in  Upper  Canada  they  were  still  more  serious  in 
the  Lower  Province.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  genuine 
grievances,  and  these  were  intensified  by  race  hatred  against  the  dominant 
class.  Three  years  previously  ninety-two  resolutions,  containing  the 
grievances  of  which  the  French  Canadians  complained,  were  sent  to  England, 
and  many  of  these  were  genuine  ones,  and  yet  there  seemed  no  redress.  Mr. 
N.  E.  Dionne  thua  enumerates  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  as  follows ; 

"  1.  The  vicious  composition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  of  which  tb« 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  members. 

"2.  The  participation  by  the  appointed  Legislative  Councillors  in 
popular  elections. 

"3.  The  hostility  of  the  L^ielative  Council  towards  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  vice  versa. 

"  4.  The  accumulation  of  public  offices  in  the  hands  ot  certain  favorites 
of  the  Administration. 

"  5.     The  inadequate  distribution  of  public  ofiBoes. 

"6.  The  distribution  of  public  lands  amongst  friends  of  the  Government 
to  the  detriment  of  colonization. 
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"  7.  The  too  frequent  cheeking  of  the  passage  of  Bills  adopted  by  the 
Assembly. 

"  8.  The  need  for  the  people  of  a  greater  liberty  and  a  reeponsible 
ministry." 

In  Ix>wer  Canada  were  a  number  of  brilliant  men,  but,  like  the 
leaders  in  Upper  Canada,  they  lacked  balaace.  Wlien  these  men  saw  that  tliere 
was  little  hope  of  the  immediate  redress  of  the  grievances  suETered  by  their 
Province  they  could  not  wait  patiently,  but  began  to  incite  the  people  to 
rebellion.  Among  them  were  such  orators  as  Dr.  Woifred  Nelson,  Dr.  Cot6 
and  M.  Marchesseau.  The  press  of  the  country  was,  for  the  most  part,  with 
them.  HoweTer,  one  paper,  at  least,  Ia.  Omaiimi,  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
resorting  to  arms.  The  Church,  too,  gave  its  warning,  bat  the  popular  leaders 
held  their  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  Province  and  M.  Papineau 
denounced,  in  violent  language  that  could  only  lead  to  rebellion,  the  tyranny 
of  the  ruling  body.  Violence  began  in  November  in  the  streets  of  Montreal 
and  the  flames  of  rebellion  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Province.  On 
the  23rd  of  the  month  an  attack  was  made  on  the  rebels  in  Si  Denis  and  the 
j^overnment  forces  were  compelled  to  retreat.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Lieutenant  Weir  was  murdered — an  act  which  did  much  to  cause  the 
unfortunate  rebels  later  to  receive  such  brutal  treatment  ftt  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Colbome  and  his  forces. 

Determined  efforts  were  now  to  be  made  to  crush  the  rebellion.  St. 
Charles  and  St  Denis  were  captured  and  at  St.  Eustache,  where  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  rebels  had  taken  shelter  in  a  church,  a  cruel  and 
bloody  slaughter  took  place.  The  rebellion  was  eGfectually  stamped  oat  and 
the  rebel  leaders  were  in  flight. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  appeal  to  arms  is  thus  pathetically  given 
in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  MontreaL  "  What  misery,  what  desolatiou,  is 
spread  broadcast  through  many  of  our  fields  and  homes  siaoe  the  scoui^  of 
civil  war  has  ravaged  a  happy  country  where  abundance  and  joy  reigned 
with  order  and  safety,  before  brigands  and  rebels  by  force  of  sophistries  and 
lies  had  led  astray  a  part  of  the  population.  What  remains  to  you  of  their 
grand  promises?    Was  it  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  tile  people,  who, 
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according  to  these  priDciples,  should  control  evenrthing  in  th«  State,  to  go 
into  armed  conflict  ?  Was  there  any  general  concurrence  in  the  operations 
of  the  insurgents?  Are  you  free,  when  in  meuacing  you  with  all  sorts  of 
taxation,  with  incendiarism,  with  the  loss  of  all  your  property,  with  death 
itself  if  you  did  not  submit  to  their  frightful  despotism,  they  forced  more 
than  half  of  the  small  number  who  took  arms  against  our  august  Sovereign 
to  march  against  her  victorious  armies?" 

The  words  of  the  Bishop  were  in  a  sense  too  tme  and  yet  the  misguided 
patriots  had  not  died  in  vain.  England,  slow  to  move  in  time  of  peace,  now 
moved  rapidly  and  the  government  determined  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
situation,  and  provisions  were  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  posuMli^  of  such 
an  outbreak  in  the  future. 

When  news  of  the  insurrection  reached  England  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  House  of  Commons  moved  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  by  which,  for  a 
certain  time,  the  calling  of  an  Assembly  in  Lower  Canada,  which  was 
incumbent  on  the  government,  for  the  time  being,  might  be  suspended  and 
authority  be  given  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the 
future  government  of  the  Province."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  government 
"to  send  to  British  North  America  a  man  conversant  with  matters  of 
administration,  with  the  most  important  matters  which  are,  from  time  to 
time,  brought  before  parliament  as  well  as  with  the  affairs  of  the  various 
states  of  Europe  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  implied  by  his  nomination 
that  he  was  favorable  to  popular  feehng  and  popular  rights."  The  Earl  of 
Durham,  a  noble  Badical,  was  chosen  for  the  task  of  investigating  afiaiis  in 
the  great  English  colony  across  the  Atlantic,  and  he  proceeded  to  Canada 
with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  expressing  the  vrish 
that  he  might  be  "  the  humble  instrument  of  conferring  upon  the  British 
North  America  provinces  such  a  free  and  liberal  constitution  as  shall  place 
them  OD  the  same  scale  of  independence  as  the  rest  of  the  posaessions  of  Great 
Britain." 

Many  in  England  expected  to  see  Lord  Durham  make  a  muddle  of  affairs 
in  Canada.  For  a  Radical  he  made  a  had  beginning.  He  was  proceeding  to 
a  poor  country  and  a  democratic  country,  largely  affected  by  the  re|niblicau 
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ideas  of  the  TlDited  States,  aod  yet  he  went  with  a  pomp  and  display  that 
aristocrats  delight  in.  His  vessel  was  richly  fitted  out  and  he  had  with  him 
a  large  retinue  of  servants,  and  on  the  voyage  across  was  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  musicians  to  help  pass  the  time  merrily.  If  h«  went  bearing  the 
palm  branch  he  was  careful  to  have  the  sword  at  least  ready  to  be 
ansbeathed  in  case  of  any  opposition  to  his  rule.  Two  regimentB  of  Royal 
Guards  and  soma  Hussars  went  with  him.  He  reached  Quebec  on  May  27, 
but  did  not  land  until  the  29th,  by  which  time  preparations  had  been 
completed  to  give  him  a  royal  welcome.  In  his  proclamation  on  landing  he 
declared  that  "  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,"  "  all  violatera  of  the  law,"  "  all 
enemies  to  the  Crown  and  the  British  Empire "  would  find  in  him  an 
uncompromising  opponent;  but  he  likewise  invited  "the  most  free  and 
unreserved  communication  from  the  people  of  British  North  America,  and 
begged  them  to  consider  him  as  a  friend  and  an  arbitrator  ready  to  listen  at 
all  times  to  their  complaints  and  grievances;  for,  as  he  said,  he  was  fully 
determined  to  act  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

He  was  fortunate  in  having  with  liim  at  this  time  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  a 
pnpil  of  Thomas  Carlyle's,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  great  ability  ;  indeed  the 
historian  has  very  great  difficulty  in  telling  just  how  mnch  of  Durham's 
work  was  done  by  Buller. 

For  a  time  things  went  smoothly  and  it  looked  aa  if  Lord  Durham  was 
to  meet  with  no  great  difficulty  in  remedying  affairs  in  Canada.  Jane  28, 
1838,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  on  this  day 
he  proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  political  offences  committed  during  the 
rebellion.  He  made  an  exception  with  regard  to  some  of  the  loaders,  such  as 
Wolfred  Nelson,  R  S.  Bouchette  and  others,  who  were  to  be  exiled  to 
Bermuda  ;  ,of  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Dr.  O'Callaghan  and  (Jeorge  Etienne 
Carder  and  some  thirteen  others  who  had  .fled  to  the  United  States  and  who 
were  threatened  with  death  if  they  attempted  to  return  of  their  own  accord. 
This  was  a  somewhat  high-handed  piece  of  business  from  a  British  point  of 
view.  Lord  Brougham  indignantly  protested  against  it,  decltiring  that  these 
men  had  been  condemned  to  death  when  not  one  of  them  had  been  previously 
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tried.  "  Such  a  proceeding,"  he  aaid,  "  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English 
law  which  humanely  supposed  every  accused  party  to  be  iunoceat  until  he 
was  proved  guilty." 

Apart  from  the  legal  aspect  of  the  affair  Lord  Durham's  action  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  case.  The  rebels  had  expected  harsher  terms  and 
were  glad  to  be  let  off  so  lightly.  But  his  attempt  at  a  remedy  was  to  be 
suddenly  checked  by  the  action  of  the  Home  Government.  The  ordinance  of 
Lord  Durham  was  disallowed  by  Her  Majesty's  government. 

Lord  Durham  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  one  who  had 
come  to  Canada  armed,  as  he  thought,  with  the  highest  authority,  and 
determined  to  resign  his  oSice.  On  the  dth  of  October  ha  issued  a 
proclamation,  which,  according  to  Knight,  "  was  a  hamiliatiug  abrogation  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June."  He  then  took  a  step  which  was,  to  say 
the  least,  decidedly  unwise.  It  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  Canada  until  he 
received  leave  to  return,  but  he  now  decided  to  desert  his  post  without 
awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  Home  government.  In  his  reply  to  an  address 
given  him  by  the  French  residents  of  Quebec  he  gave  the  following  as  the 
reason  for  his  return  : 

"  The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Ministry, 
have  deprived  the  government  in  this  province  of  all  moral  power  and 
consideration.  They  have  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  executive  nullity,  and 
rendered  it  dependent  on  one  branch  of  the  Imperial  l^islatare  for  the 
immediate  sanction  of  each  separate  measure.  In  truth  and  in  effect,  the 
government  here  is  now  administered  by  two  or  three  peers  from  their  seats 
in  parliament.     .... 

"  In  this  novel  and  anomalous  state  of  things,  it  would  neither  be  for 
your  advantage  nor  mine,  that  I  should  remain  here.  My  post  is,  where  your 
iuteresta  are  really  decided  upon.  In  parliament  I  can  defend  your  rights, 
declare  your  wants  and  wishes,  and  expose  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of 
proceedings,  which  whilst  they  are  too  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
originated  in  personal  animosity  and  party  feeling,  are  also  fraught  with 
imminent  danger  to  the  welfare  of  these  important  colonies,  to  the 
permanence  of  their  connection  with  the  British  empire." 
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The  direction  of  affairs  in  the  colony  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Colborne.  The  dilferences  between  Lord  Durham  and  the  Home 
government  had  «  decidedly  dangerous  tendency,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as 
if  rebellion  might  break  out  again.  But  rebellion  could  not  gather  head  and 
the  severe  measures  adopted  by  Sir  John  Colborne  frightened  many  of  the 
malcontents  into  submission. 

When  Lord  Durham  reached  England  he  was  in  ill-health  and  the  blow 
he  had  received  seemed  to  have  completely  undermined  his  constitution. 
Lord  Brougham's  attack  upon  him  found  many  supporters  in  England,  where 
anything  bordering  on  an  illegal  exercise  of  authority  was  frowned  down 
upon.  However,  he  bad  defenders  who  believed  that  his  policy,  under  the 
circumstances,  waa  the  correct  one.  He  certainly  had,  in  the  brief  time  he 
was  in  Canada,  grasped  the  situation  fully,  told  the  causes,  and  at  least, 
suggested  the  remedy.  In  bis  celebrated  Report  he  said^  "From  first  to 
last  I  have  discerned  in  these  dissensions  which  fill  the  parliamentary  history 
of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  Assembly  has  always  been  at  war  with  the  Council 
relative  to  powers  which  are  essential  to  be  possessed  by  the  former  through 
the  very  nature  of  representative  institutions."  He  liad  a  remedy  to  present, 
and  in  his  Report  proposed  "that  the  Crown  should  give  up  all  its  revenues, 
except  those  derived  from  land  sales,  in  exchange  for  a  proper  civil  list. 
That  all  civil  officers  should  be  made  responsible  to  the  legislature,  the 
governor  and  secretary  always  excepted ;  that  the  independence  of  the 
judges  should  be  recognized ;  and,  further,  that  the  heads  of  ministerial 
departments  should  be  bound  to  govern  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  in  the  two  Chambera" 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Report  was  that  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  great  race  question.  He  saw,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  man 
sent  by  England  to  govern  in  this  country,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
Canadian  people  had  to  contend  with  was  not  a  political  one  but  a  racial  one. 
He  feared  for  the  future  of  the  country  and  wrote  a  vigorous  warning  against 
permitting  the  French  element  to  dominate  the  British  Colony.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  Report  well  show  how  strongly  he  felt  with 
regard  to  this  nutter : 
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"  Withont  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Assembly  of  a  deliberate  design  to 
check  the  aettlement  and  improvement  of  Lower  Canada,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  thej  looked  with  considerable  jealousy  and  dislike  on  the  increase  and 
prosperity  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  foreign  and  hostile  race ;  they  looked 
on  the  Province  as  the  patrimony  of  their  own  race ;  they  viewed  it  not  as 
a  country  to  be  settled,  but  as  one  already  settled  ;  and  instead  of  legislating 
in  the  American  spirit,  and  first  providing  for  the  future  population  of  the 
Province,  their  primary  care  was,  in  the  spirit  of  legislation  which  prevails  in 
the  Old  World,  to  guard  the  interests  and  feelings  of  tlie  present  race  of 
inhabitants  to  whom  they  considered  the  new-comers  as  subordinate.  They 
refused  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  country  by  imposing  taxes  to  meet 
the  expenditure  required  for  improvement,  and  they  also  refused  to  direct  to 
that  object  any  of  the  funds  previously  devoted  to  other  purposes.  The 
improvement  of  the  harbour  at  Montreal  was  suspended  from  a  political 
antipathy  to  a  leading  English  merchant  who  bad  been  the  most  active  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  hy  whom  it  had  been  conducted  with  the  most 
admirable  aaccean.  It  is  bat  just  to  tay  that  some  of  the  works  which  the 
Assembly  authorized  and  encouraged  were  undertaken  on  a  scale  of  due 
moderation  and  satisfactorily  perfected  and  brought  into  operation.  Others, 
especially  the  great  communications  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  the 
Assembly  showed  a  great  reluctance  to  promot«  or  even  permit. 

"The  treasonable  attempt  of  the  French  party  to  carry  its  political 
objects  into  efifect  by  an  appeal  to  arms  brought  these  hostile  races  into 
general  and  armed  collision.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  melancholy  scenes 
exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  or  the  fierce  passions  which  held  an 
unchecked  sway  during  the  insurrection  or  immediately  after  its  suppression. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  greatly  the  evils,  which  I  have  described  aa 
previously  existing  have  been  aggravated  by  the  war ;  how  terror  and  revenge 
nourished  in  each  portion  of  the  population  a  bitter  and  irreconcilable  hatred 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  French  population 
who  had  for  some  time  exercised  a  great  and  increasing  power  through  the 
medium  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  found  their  hopes  unexpectedly  prostrftlcd 
in  the  dnst.     The  physical  force  which  tbey  had  vaunted  was  called  into 
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action  and  prorsd  to  be  utterly  inefficient.  Ilie  hopes  of  recorering  their 
j^reviouB  ascendency  nnder  a  constitution,  similar  to  that  suspended,  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  Removed  &om  all  actual  share  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  they  brood  in  sullen  silence  over  the  memory  of  their  fallen 
countrymen,  of  their  burnt  villages,  of  their  ruined  property,  of  their 
extinguished  ascendency  and  their  humbled  nationality.  To  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  English  they  ascribe  these  wrongs  and  nourish  against  both  an 
indiscrirainating  and  eternal  animosity." 

Had  he  remained  in  Canada  for  a  longer  period  he  no  doubt  would  have 
modified  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  French  race.  But  liis  Report  was  to 
be  of  great  value,  and  the  difficulties  he  pointed  out,  sometimes  with 
exaggeration,  helped  Lord  Sydenham  and  Lord  Elgin  and  others  to  steer 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals. 

His  work  in  Canada  practically  ended  his  public  career.  On  July  26, 
1839,  he  made  his  last  speech  in  defence  of  his  Canadian  policy.  In  the 
following  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  on  July  28,  death  ended  a  career 
which,  ues^ite  its  mimy  Jailurea,  had  in  it  atill  much  of  piumisa 
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riie  BmIj'  Care^  of  PouI«tt  Thomson — Begins  Businea*  I>4fe  bt  St.  Fcterabtug — Phjalcal 
Collapse  and  a  lengtlir  Visit  to  the  Health  Resort!  of  Europe— A  Hue  UDgKlst— In  an 
English  Counling-Ho  use  ^Further  Residcuce  in  Russi« — One  of  the  Eeeaeat-Sighted  and 
Most  Fulislied  Young  Men  of  his  Time — A  Friend  of  Mr.  Huskisson'a — B«c<Mnes  ft  Candi- 
date for  the  Borough  of  Dover — His  Business  Friends  Opposed  to  this  Step—A  Power  in 
the  House  of  Commons— His  Attitude  Towards  Free  Trade— Appointed  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — An  Able  ParliamentaHati  ftnd  Diplomat — Takes  an  Interest  in  the 
Canadian  Situation  Created  by  the  Rebellion  of  1837 — Given  a  Choice  between  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Government  of  Canada — Goes  to  Canada  as 
Govern  or- General — Confiileut  of  Being  Able  to  Grapple  with  the  Critical  Situation  in 
British  North  America — Finds  the  People  Friendly  towards  .Him — A  Strong  Antipathy 
towards  him  among  the  Tories  of  Upper  Canada — Working  for  the  Union— His  Tri- 
tunphant  Words  with  Regard  to  his  Success— Deals  with  the  Clergy  Reserves  Qnestion 

*  —Stands  Aloof  from  both  Political  Parties— The  Union  Proclaimed — Snlten  from  Ill- 
Health— MeeU  with  a  Fatal  Accidenl^Hia  Death. 

MR.  CHARLES  EDWARD  POULETT  THOMSON  vu  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Lord  Durham  to  endeavor  to  aettle  th«  difficulties 
that  the  Doble  and  eccentric  Lord  had  failed  to  Mttle^  or,  to  be  mor* 
just,  had  been  prevented  &om  settling  by  the  interfermoe  of  the  Home 
government  with  his  actions  in  British  North  America.  Foulett  Thomson,  as 
lie  is  known  to  Canadian  historians,  was  the  son  of  an  English  merchanL. 
He  was  born  at  Waverley  September  13,  1799.  Hia  life,  therefore,  b^aa 
with  the  last  century.  He  received  his  education  not  itx  any  of  the  largs 
public  schools  but  at  a  small  private  school.  His  father's  busineas  was  an 
extensive  one  and  had  an  important  branch  at  St.  Fetersbui^.  Young 
Thomson  was  early  taken  from  school  and  sent  to  that  wealthy  and 
fashionable  city  to  begin  a  business  career.  While  in  SL  Petersburg,  on  this 
hia  first  visit,  although  a  lad  of  only  sixteen,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
mind  and  to  mingle  freely  with  the  society  life  of  the  city.  However,  after 
two  years*  residence  his  health  broke  down  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
bis  native  land.  He  made  but  a  brief  sojourn  in  England  and  thai  Tinted 
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the  continent  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  pleasare  and  health  resorts 
of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France.  The  rest  ahd  change  of  climate  completely 
restored  him  to  health  and  he  returned  to  liOndon  to  begin  once  more  a 
mercantile  life. 

Although  he  had  been  taken  from  achool  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he 
had  an  excellent  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life.  He  had  been  ever  a  close 
reader  and  during  his  residence  in  Russia,  Germany,  Italy  and  France  had 
eet  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  these  countries  and 
spoke  them  with  great  fluency.  He  felt  that  be  was  iitted  for  something 
higher  than  a  counting-house  and,  anxious  to  put  his  fine  linguistic  powers 
to  use,  sought  employment  on  some  foreign  embassy.  However,  this  was  not 
to  be  and  he  remained  in  London  at  his  desk  for  several  years.  His  business 
abilities  were  recognized  in  the  house  and  be  was  given  a  partnership,  and 
was  once  more  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  Innd 
of  the  Czar  and  while  there  journeyed  much  through  the  country,  visiting  the 
principal  points  of  trade,  and,  in  his  observations  in  the  journal  which  he  kept, 
showed  a  fine  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  He  left  Russia  in  1824  and 
before  returning  to  London  spent  some  months  in  Vienna  and  Paris.  His 
application  to  business,  his  study  of  hooks,  his  contact  with  society,  his  visits 
to  the  great  centres  of  art  and  learning  all  went  to  the  shaping  of  his 
character,  and  when  he  returned  to  London  in  1824  after  the  death  of  hie 
motherj  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  keeneBt-sighted  and  most  polished  of 
the  young  men  of  his  time. 

In  the  year  1825,  he  was  carried  away  by  mining  speculations  that  were 
taking  place  in  America,  and,  lilie  many  another  Englishman  then  and  since, 
lost  heavily  through  his  over-confidence  in  the  promoters  of  schemes  in  the 
New  World.  However,  hia  losses  do  not  seem  to  have  effected  him  much, 
and  that  same  year  he  became  interested  in  the  great  questions  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  other  Reformers  were  bringing  to  the  front.  His  study  of  and 
interest  in  these  questions  brought  him  into  contact  with  such  men  as  Mr. 
Mill,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Bentham.  These  men  did  not  a 
little  to  form  his  mind  on  economic  and  social  questions.  They  and  other 
Liberals  were  attracted  by  his    wisdom,    his  brilliancy  as  a  q>«aker  and  hia 
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extensive  kooirlodf^  of  th*  great  trade  qnestiona  of  hia  time.  He  wu 
asked  b;  them  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  DoTer ;  and 
having  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  reform,  decided  to  stand  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thii  step  was  not  approved  of  by  the  firm  of  Thomson  A  Sons, 
who  bad  little  sympathy  with  the  agitation  of  the  Liberals.  His  father  and 
eldest  brother  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  gire  up  hia  intention  of 
standing  for  Dover.  It  was,  they  maintained,  contrary  to  the  intereata  of 
their  buanees.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  dissolution  ot 
partnership,  but  Foulett  Thomson  heeded  not  their  prayers  or  threats,  but 
went  on  with  the  contest  and  won  afler  a  hard  fight.  It  ia  interesting  to  note, 
in  this  age  when  political  corruption  ia  so  much  talked  about,  that  the 
expenses  of  this  election  came  to  no  less  than  £3,000. 

He  so<m  became  a  very  active  member  of  the  House,  and  voted  and 
spoke  on  many  of  the  measures  that  were  introduced  by  his  Reform  fellow 
members.  Wh«i  questions  regarding  England's  foreign  trade  came  up  he 
spoke  with  power  and  knowledge,  and  through  his  wide  experience  on  the 
continent  and  in  business,  was  able  to  throw  many  lights  on  the  queetioni 
that  held  the  attention  of  the  House.  Mr.  Huskisson  admiringly  said  of 
him  after  one  oi  his  speeches  that  "  he  showed  an  extraordinary  d^^ree  of 
acuteneas  and  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  tiia 
country."  He  was  a  consistent  Reformer,  and  spoke  in  &Tor  of  vote  by 
ballot,  changing  of  the  navigation  laws,  greater  civil  and  reli^oos  liberty  for 
his  countrymen,  and  introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  nsury  laws.  H« 
waa  a  tower  of  strength  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  beginning  his  battle  for 
tree  trade.  A  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  early  stages  of  this  struj^la 
was  one  of  the  ablest  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  queBti(»L 
In  the  course  of  this  speech  he  said :  "  I  am  no  lash  theorist, — ^I  am 
not  dearous  of  carrying  a  favorite  principle  into  operation  at  the 
expense  of  existing  interests ;  but  I  maintain  that  yonr  only  course  is  a 
gradual,  a  progressive,  but  a  steady  approach  to  a  free  system;  and  I 
maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  very  essence  of  mannfactariog 
and  commercial  industry,  is  freedom  from  l^islative  interference  and  legis- 
latire  protection.    Attempt  to  assist  its  oonree  by  protective  enaatmant%  I17 
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fiwteriDR  care, — ^you  arrest  ita  progresa,  joa.  destroy  Ita  -vigour.  Unbind  the 
shackles  in  which  your  unwise  tenderness  has  confined  it — ^permit  it  to  take 
unrestrained  its  own  course, — expose  it  to  the  wholesome  breezes  of 
competition,  you  give  it  new  life,  you  restore  its'  former  vigour.  Industry 
had  been  well  likened,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  hardy  alpine  plant :  self-sown 
on  the  mountain  side,  exposed  to  the  inclemen^  of  the  seasons,  it  gathers 
strength  in  its  struggles  for  exiatence,  it  shoots  forth  in  vigour  and  in  beauty. 
Transplanted  to  the  rich  soil  of  the  parterre, — tended  by  the  fostering  hand 
of  the  gardener, — nursed  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  forcing-glass,  it 
grows  sickly  and  enervated, — its  shoots  are  vigourless,  its  flowere  inodorous. 
In  one  single  word  ties  the  soul  of  industry — competition." 

Before  he  was  thirty  yean  old  Mr.  ThomsoD  was  a  sufiferer  from  gout, 
and,  in  1S29,  went  to  Paris  for  bis  health.  While  in  this  <aty  he  mingled 
freely  with  the  leaders  in  diplomacy  and  politics,  and  gained  fine  diplomatio 
■kill.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  he  was  appointed,  in  Earl  Grey'» 
Administration,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  Treasurershij. 
of  the  Navy.  He  now  had  to  devote  all  hia  energies  to  his  couBtry,  and 
dissolved  partnership  to  the  business  firm  of  which  up  to  this  time  he  had 
been  an  active  member. 

Id  the  first  great  discussion  on  the  Keform  Bill  he  was  one  ot  th« 
strongest  men.  He  continued  to  be  recognized  as  a  leader  in  his  party,  and 
in  1831  went  to  Paris  in  the  interests  of  England'  to  begin  negotiations  for  a 
new  commercial  treaty.  Ha  proved  himself  an  able  diplomat,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  character  and  the  French  language,  and  his  own 
polish  and  suavity  made  his  mission  successful,  and  English  trade 
benefited  largely  by  his  work.  He  took  a  most  active  interest  in  the 
industries  of  his  country  and  visited  all  the  great  manufacturkig  districts 
in  England  and  Scotland.  At  the  election  of  1832  be  was  retoxnad 
for  both  Dover  and  Manchester,  although  he  put  forth  no  efibrt  to  win  the 
latter  seat.  He  naturally  chose  Manchester,  as  it  was  the  most  important 
manafacturing  centre  in  the  kingdom.      Between  the  years  1832  and  1838 
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he  waa  influential  in  reducing  the  duties  on  nearly  four  hundred  articleo. 
In  1834  his  abilities  were  to  receive  further  recognition,  and  he  was  given 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

When  the  Canadian  question,  due  to  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  began  to 
occupy  a  large  place  in  the  minds  of  English  statesmen,  Mr.  Thomson  took 
great  interest  in  the  situation.  In  1839,  when  Lord  Durham's  Report  was 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  House,  he  remarked  to  another  friend  with 
regiLrd  to  Canada:  "Lord  A,  said  he  thought  Canada  'the  Snest  field  of 
exertion  for  anyone  as  offering  the  greatest  power  for  doing  the  greatest  good 
to  one's  fellow  creatures.'     I  agree  with  him." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  had  th»  choice  between  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  government  of  Canada.  He  knew 
the  difficulties  in  the  Kev  World,  but  he  had  confidence  in  himself,  and 
believed  that  he  was  able  to  surmount  them.  Lord  Durham's  able  Report 
waa  before  him,  besides  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  and  their  wise  counsel  greatly  helped  him  in  forming  « 
correct  estimate  of  the  obstacles  he  would  have  to  overcome  in  Canada. 
After  carefully  considering  the  matter  from  all  ddes  be  accepted  the  position 
of  Governor-General  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America.  On 
September  13,  1839,  be  sailed  for  Quebec,  which  he  reached  after  a  stormy 
voyage  of  thirty-three  day*.  The  confidence  he  had  in  his  own  strength  ii 
shown  in  the  Following  words  written  during  his  voyage  to  Canada. 

"  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  within  the  last  few  days  of  my  poaitioQ ; 
and  upon  the  whole  I  think  I  have  done  right,  both  on  public  and  on 
personal  grounds.  I  have  a  better  chance  of  settling  things  in  Canada  than 
anyone  they  could  have  found  to  go ;  and  if  I  had  not  taken  it  then,  as  I 
could  not  well  have  got  out  of  the  government,  I  should  have  shared  in  the 
di^;race  next  session.  It  is  a  great  field,  too,  if  I  bring  about  the 
union,  and  stay  for  a  year  to  meet  the  United  Assembly  and  set  them 
to  work." 

When  he  landed  at  Quebec  he  found  that  the  people  on  the  whole  were 
friendly  disposed  towards  him.  He  made  a  short  sojourn  in  Quebec  and 
then  proceeded  to  Montreal,  where  the  aeat  of  government  was  now  fixed. 
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Mr.  Thomson  at  onoo  went  to  work  to  bring  about  a  Union  of  the  two 
Provincos  of  Canada.  He  called  together  a  special  council,  but  it  waa 
composed  of  the  men  appointed  hj  his  predecessor,  and  be  took  care  to  add 
no  new  members.  He  was  known  to  be  a  Reformer.  His  political  record 
was  an  open  book  to  the  men  of  Upper  Canada,  and  not  a  few  in  Toronto 
felt  a  strong  antipathy  to  him.  However,  he  patiently  bided  hia  time, 
believing  that  in  the  end  he  would  bring  all  classes  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
He  had  no  easy  task  before  him,  but  he  went  manfully  to  his  work  and 
handled  the  rebel  French  and  the  rebel  British  and  the  "  Family  Compact " 
party  with  such  wisdom  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  was  able  to  write 
thus:— 

"  I  have  done  my  busineoB.  The  Union  is  carried  triumphantly  through 
the  Legislature  of  both  Provinces.  And  it  now  only  remains  for  Parliament 
to  do  its  duty  and  pass  the  Bill,  which  I  shall  send  hom&  It  had  not  been 
without  trouble  and  a  prodigious  deal  of  management,  in  which  my  House 
of  Commons  tactics  stood  me  in  good  stead,  for  I  wanted  above  all  things  to 
avoid  a  dissolution.  My  ministers  vote  against  me,  so  I  govern  through  the 
opposition,  who  are  truly  '  Her  Majesty's.'  .  .  .  It  is  something  to  have 
concluded  my  business  before  I  get  an  answer  to  my  announcement  of  my 
arrival  in  the  country.  Just  two  months  from  the  day  of  my  landing  in 
Quebec  the  Assembly  sent  me  their  final  addresv,  completing  the  chain  of 
assents  which  I  required." 

He  had  now  before  him,  what  he  considered,  a  much  more  difficult 
question  to  settle,  the  Clergy  Reserves.  The  battle  over  this  matter  had  been 
waged  bitteriy  for  several  decades,  and  the  question  had  assumed  an 
importance  that  was  threatening  the  life  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Thomson 
believed  it  to  be  "  the  root  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  Province,  the  cause  of 
the  Rebellion — the  never-failing  watch-word  of  the  hustings,  the  perpetual 
source  of  discord,  strife  and  hatred."  He  had  confidence  that  he  could  settle 
this  matter,  too.  The  bill  he  brought  in  on  the  Clergy  Reserves  question 
passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  to  undergo  much  change  before  it  finally 
became  law.  When  the  Bill  was  being  dealt  with  by  the  Legislative  Council 
hewxotewidi  regard  to  it:    <*If  it  is  really  passed  itis  the  greatest  work 
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that  ever  has  been  done  in  thie  country,  and  will  be  of  more  solid  advantage 
to  it  than  alt  the  loans  and  all  the  troops  you  can  make  or  send.  It  is  worth 
ten  Unions  and  was  ten  times  as  difficult." 

In  dealing  with  both  the  question  of  the  Union  and  the  Clergy  Reserves 
question  much  of  his  success  was  due  to  his  holding  himself  absolutely  alool 
from  either  party.  He  saw  that  the  previous  governors  bad  failed  because 
"they  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  oue  party  or  the  other  and  became 
their  slave."  He,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to  yield  to  neither  of  them. 
He  "took  the  moderate  from  both  sides — rejected  the  extremes — and 
governed "  as  he  thought  right.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  moderate  in  their  demands  and  attached  to  British  Institutions ; 
he  believed  that  "  they  had  been  oppressed  by  a  miserable  little  oligarchy  on 
the  one  hand  and  excited  by  a  few  factious  demagogues  on  the  other."  He 
expected  greater  difficulties  in  settling  matters  in  Lower  Canada,  but  when 
he  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  affairs  in  that  Provinoe  h«  showed 
himself  desirous  to  protect  the  French  Canadians  in  a  fair  share  of  political 
power,  and  to  maintain  their  oqimlily  with  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the 
French  were  not  long  in  recognizing  that  in  him  they  had  a  genuine  friend. 

His  good  work  received  the  approval  of  the  Queen,  and  in  1840  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham  of  Sydenham  in 
Toronto  and  Kent  During  this  year  he  visited  many  part*  of  the  country, 
and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  its  future.  He  waa 
everywhere  enthusiastically  received,  and  his  journey  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  a  triumph — a  series  of  ovations. 

Od  February  5,  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  the  re-nnion  ol 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  on  February  10,  Lord  Sydenham  officially 
proclaimed  the  Union  of  the  Provinces.  Kingston  waa  made  the  capital  ol 
Canada,  and  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Dunn,  Odgen,  Draper,  Baldwin,  Day,  Daly, 
and  Harrison  were  chosen  for  the  first  Council. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  Lord  Sydenham  would  never  preside  over  the 
United  Canadian  Parliament  He  was  in  ill-health,  and  so  severe  were 
several  of  the  attacks  of  gout  that  his  life  was  despaired  of;  indeed,  he  had 
almost  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  agun  seeing  the  other  side  of  the  AtlanUc. 
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HoweTer,  be  had  the  gratification  of  meeting  hia  parliament,  and  in  his 
speech  frooi  the  throne  spoke  hopefiilly  of  the  future.  On  seTeral  qaeetiona 
which  he  introdaced  he  had  a  stiff  fight,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
minor  points,  was  in  every  case  successful,  and  saw  the  Union  "  irrevocablj 
established  and  the  new  government  thoroughly  organized." 

During  the  summer  months  he  resided  at  Alwington  House,  on  the 
lake  shore,  near  Kingston,  and  the  quiet  of  the  spot  and  the  healthy  lake 
breezes  gave  him  new  strength.  He  liked  his  work  and  would  willingly 
have  remained  in  Canada,  but  he  knew  he  hod  not  long  to  live.  The 
sweetest  music  to  his  ears  would  be  the  guns  pealing  from  the  rock  of  Quebec 
wishing  him  a  safe  journey  to  the  motherland.  He  longed  for  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  wrote  hopefully  to  his  friends  of  seeing  them  again.  Hs  was 
confident  that  nothing  could  break  the  Union.  "  Canada,"  he  said,  "  mnst 
henceforth  go  on  well  unless  it  is  most  terribly  mismanaged ; "  and  he  gave 
wise  advice  a«  to  the  kind  of  successor  who  should  be  sent  out  to  take 
his  place. 

"  What  I  have  seen,  however,"  he  wrote  early  in  the  session,  **  and  bad 
to  do  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  weeks,  strengthens  my  opinion  of  the 
absolute  neceasify  of  your  sending  out  as  my  successor  someone  with  House 
of  Commons  and  Ministerial  habits — a  person  who  will  not  shrink  from 
work,  and  who  will  govern,  as  I  do,  himself.  Such  a  man' — not  a  soldier,  but 
a  statesman — ^will  find  no  difdculties  in  his  path  that  he  cannot  easily 
surmount ;  tot  everything  will  be  in  grooves  running  of  itself,  and  only 
requiring  general  direction." 

His  health  was  so  far  recovered  by  September  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
breezy  rides  along  tlie  beautiful  lake  shore.  On  the  4th  of  September,  as  he 
was  cantering  up  a  hill  near  Alwington  House,  without  any  thought  of 
danger,  his  horse  stumbled,  threw  him  and  fell  on  him,  breaking  the  large 
bone  of  his  leg.  He  was  carried  to  his  home  and  at  first  the  doctors  gave 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  his  constitution  was  so  undermined  by  gout,  which 
now,  as  he  said,  ooward-like  stepped  in  to  add  to  hia  sufferings.  Still  he 
expected  to  be  ctmfined  to  his  bed  for  not  more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
expressed  hopes  of  sailing  for  England  in  the  autumn. 
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He  did  DOt  permit  the  iotense  pain  he  was  eodaring  to  interfere  with 
his  conduct  of  the  busiDess  of  the  country.  The  questions  before  the 
Legislature  occupied  hia  mind,  and  the  officers  of  the  goTernment  and 
leading  members  of  both  Houses  visited  bim,  and  he  gav*  them  advice  and 
discussed  public  matters  with  them. 

On  the  11th  of  September  he  was  so  hopeful  of  an  early  recoTery  that  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Falkland,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  cheerful  vein 
requesting  to  liave  the  fHgate  "  Flque  "  sent  to  Quebec  to  bs  in  readiness  to 
carry  him  to  England  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  bef^ln  the  jouroeY. 
There  is  much  of  pathos  in  his  words :  *'  She  brought  me  ont,  and  I  should 
like  to  go  home  in  her." 

He  continued  to  make  final  preparations  for  leaving  Canada  with  a  fiill 
sense  of  having  done  well  the  work  he  was  sent  from  England  to  do.  He 
was  able  to  write  to  Lord  John  Riiasell  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Yon  will  have  seen  that  I  was  determined  to  do  all  my  business  before 
coming  away ;  and  a  pretty  session  it  will  be.  Every  measure  will  have 
been  triumphantly  carried.  Though  I  could  not  get  the  Bank  through,  it 
must  succeed  another  year.  The  House  of  Assembly  wished  to  defer  it  for 
the  sesedon ;  but  in  tb«  meantime  they  have  taxed  the  issues  of  private 
banks,  which  will  insnre  its  passing.  Uy  successor,  therefore,  will  have 
Uttle  of  legislation  even  left  for  him." 

The  state  of  his  health  was  now  more  critical,  and  the  p«in  he  was 
suffering  became  more  intense,  but  he  continued  to  examine  Bills  sent  up  to 
him  by  the  Legislature,  and  busied  himself  preparing  the  speech  with  which 
he  intended  to  close  the  session.  He  spent  Friday,  September  17,  in  giving 
the  final  touches  to  his  address.  But  even  while  he  was  working  on  it  his 
physicians  and  friends  realized  that  be  had  only  a  few  days,  at  the  outude, 
to  live.  They  had  given  up  all  hope  of  hia  recovery,  but  he  was  still  - 
hopeful.  However,  on  the  18th  of  the  month  be,  too,  saw  that  he  was  dying, 
but  even  on  that  day  had  the  public  affurs  of  Canada  at  heart  He  suffered 
intense  pain,  but  no  complaining  word  came  from  bis  Ups,  and  <mi  Sunday, 
the  19th,  this  life,  so  short,  yet  so  full  of  good  work  for  England  and  her 
greatest  colony,  ended. 
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His  death  wu  deeply  lameoted  in  Canada.  His  frienda,  and  even  hia 
enemies,  recognized  that  he  was  the  ablest  man  yet  sent  &om  Englund  to 
govern  this  country.  He  had  been  cut  off  when  his  wort  for  British  North 
America  waa  but  begun.  He  was  only  forty-two  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  yet  what  a  splendid  record  he  had  left  behind  I  He  bad  done  as  much 
■s  any  man  of  his  time  to  pave  the  way  for  English  free  trade,  and  he  bad 
■hown  England  how  a  statesman  should  deal  with  the  colonies.  His  labors 
in  Canada  brought  calm  after  turmoil  arid  reboUion,  and  his  deatli  on  the 
field  of  his  labors  set  a  seal  to  hia  work. 
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SIR  JOHN   BETRBLBY   ROBINSON. 

Bt  J.  Castsu.  Hopeims. 

Sir  John  Bevertey  Robinson  •  DcKcndknt  of  »n  Old  Yorkahlre  Fanrily— Hta  VtXbtr  m  Veteran 
of  the  Revolutionary  War— Bom  »t  Berthier,  Quebec,  Jnly  a6,  1791— Edncated  By  John 
Strachan— Begins  the  Study  of  Law— Appointed  Attorney- General  <rf  Upper  Canada— A 
Soldier  of  the  War  of  i8ia— Pint  RepreaenUtive  of  the  Town  of  York  in  lie  Awembly— 
Sent  to  England  on  an  Important  Mission — The  Imperial  GoTemment  OSeis  him  tbe 
Position  of  Chief-Jnstice  of  tba  Island  of  Maniitius— Appointed  Chief-Jnatice  of  Upper 
Canada— Pavota  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  Opposes  Responsible  Goremment— Volnnteera 
for  the  Defence  of  Toronto  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837— Declines  the  Honor  of  Knighthood— 
Made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1850— Created  a  Baron  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  in  1S54 
—Received  the  Degree  of  D.  C  L.  from  the  Univenrity  of  Oxford— His  Death  Jsnnary  31 
1863— Por  Upwards  of  half  a  Century  a  Foremost  Kgnre  in  Upper  Canada. 

THE  Hon.  Sir  John  BcTerley  Robinson,  Bart,  a  B.,  D.  a  L.,  was  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family  which  had  a  lineage  running 
back  to    tbe    time    of   Henry    YII.     His    &ther    was    Christopher 
Robinson,  who  during  tbe  Revolutionary  war,  received  a  commission  in  the 
famous  "  Queen's  Rangers"  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  altorwarda  tbe  first  governor 
of  Upper  Canada. 

He  was  bom  at  Berthier,  Quebec,  July  26,  1791,  and  when  seven  years 
of  age  removed  with  bis  parents  to  York,  the  then  Provincial  capital.  Some 
two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Kingston  to  the  school  of  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Bishop  StrachaiL  Being  a  very  bright  and  attractive  boy,  the 
great  educator  became  very  fond  of  him  and  proud  of  his  proficiency.  It 
was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  the  opinions  of  the  youth  should  be 
moulded  by  the  learned  doctor,  and  it  was  during  this  early  formative  period 
that  young  Robinson's  political  convictions,  which  he  ever  after  conscien- 
tiously held,  were  formed.  During  his  entire  political  career,  indeed,  he  was 
very  susceptible  to  the  powerful  influence  of  his  early  teacher.  When  about 
814 
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sixteen  he  began  the  study  of  law,  at  which  he  made  soch  rapid  progress 
and  displayed  such  unusual  legal  knowledge,  that  when  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  was  made  Attorney-General  of  Upper  Canada.  In  order  to  accept  this 
high  office  he  was  called  to  Uie  Bar  by  a  special  action  of  tite  Court,  and  this 
was  duly  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Legis]atur& 

At  this  time  he  also  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  hia  country,  and  served 
during  the  war  of  1812.  Throughout  the  campaign  he  was  conspicuous  for 
courage  and  indifference  to  danger.  He  was  with  Brock  on  his  western 
expedition,  and  took  part  in  the  surrender  of  Detroit.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  guard  placed  over  the  American  General,  Hull ;  took  part  in  the  battle  at 
Qiieenston  Height^  and  was  not  far  from  General  Brock  when  he  fell. 
Lieutenant  Robinson  was  foremost  in  the  last  desperate  charge  of  the  men  of 
Lincoln  and  the  York  Volunteers.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  the  troops 
for  his  military  dash  and  bravery. 

During  his  terms  as  Attorney-General — Dec  3,  1812,  to  Jan.  6,  1815, 
and  Feb.  18,  1818,  to  July,  1829 — ^it  devolved  upon  him  to  prosecute  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Robert  Gourlay.  In  connection  with  this  trial,  grave 
charges  were  made  against  him  by  political  opponents  of  tampering  with 
justice,  but  there  was  never  any  ground  for  such  an  accusation. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Robinson  became  the  first  representative  of  the  town  of  York 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  was  at  once  the  leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
Tory  party.  He  was  a  ready  and  finished  speaker,  and  having  himself  well 
under  control,  made  comparatively  few  personal  enemies.  He  possessed  a 
commanding  presence  and  the  bearing  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  In  1822  he  successfully  accomplished  an  important  mission  to  Great 
Britain  regarding  the  settlement  of  certain  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  over  the  collection  of  custom  duties  at 
Montreal,  and  for  this  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

About  this  time  the  Imperial  government  offered  to  make  him  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  an  honor  which  he  declined,  although  the 
office  would  have  yielded  several  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  In  1829  he 
declined  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  but  in  1830  he  accepted 
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the  position.  As  CJhief  Justice  he  utM  preddent  of  the  ExecutiTe  Council, 
and  waa  also  Speaker  of  the  Upper  Houae  from  1828  to  1840.  In  debates  his 
conserrative  cast  of  mind  was  frenerally  apparent  He  was  ever  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  Clergy  Reserres,  and  always  opposed  to  leaponsibld 
government  as  underatood  in  those  days. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1837  he  volunteered  for  the  defence  of  Toronto 
against  the  rebels,  and  it  was  he  who  was  obliged  as  Chief  Justice  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  Peter  Matthews  and  Samuel  LounL 

While  in  England  in  1839,  he  declined  the  honour  of  Knighthood,  and 
at  the  union  of  the  provinces  in  1841,  shortly  after  his  tetom,  his  political 
life  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
this  he  continued  to  dischatge  the  duties  of  Chief  Justice  in  a  way  which 
brought  him  universal  respect  His  learning,  acumen  and  stainless  integrity 
were  proverbial.  His  industry  was  as  marked  as  his  learning,  and  his 
judgments  were  very  rarely  at  fault  In  1850  Chief  Justice  Robinson  was  mad© 
a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Four  years  later  he  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  1853  received  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  0.  L. 

In  1862  be  retired  from  the  position  of  CSiief  Justice  and  accepted  the 
less  arduous  one  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  In  January,  1863,  he 
presided  in  this  capacity  for  the  last  time,  as  a  few  days  after  be  was  seized 
by  an  acute  illness  and  expired  on  the  Slst  of  that  month.  His  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  St  James'  Cemetery,  Toronta 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century  he  bad  held  a  foremost  position  in  the 
history  of  the  Province.  Success  not  only  came  to  him  early  in  life,  but 
remained  with  him.  Throughout  his  entire  career,  whether  as  a  boy  at 
school,  a  student  at  law,  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  a  leader  in  parliament, 
or  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  he  honoured  each  position  and  brought 
to  the  discliai^e  of  his  duty  that  continued  industry,  nobility  of  charactei 
and  splendid  talent  which  ever  distinguished  his  public  and  private  lifii,  and 
kept  for  him  a  high  position  amongst  his  fellow-men. 
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A  Critical  Period  la  Canadian  History—The  Two  Races  in  CanBda  Make  Gorernmcnt  DIflicaK— 
The  War  of  i837  lutensifies  tlie  Si lua lion— Lord  Elgin  a  Wise  Ruler— His  Birth  and 
Descent — His  Education — A  Distinguished  Scholar — Enters  Lincoln's  Inn — Member  tor 
Southampton — Appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica — Ameliorates  the  Moral  and  Social 
Condition  of  the  Negroe»— His  Return  to  England — Appointed  Governor-General  of  British 
North  Atnerica — Finds  the  French  and  the  English  in  Canada  in  Bitter  Antipathy  to  Bach 
Other — The  Conntiy  in  a  Wretched  Financial  Condition — The  Ravages  Made  by  "  Ship- 
Pevtr"— Canadians  Indignant  at  England  for  Sending  Pauper  Emigrant*  to  Canada — 
Makes  an  Extensive  Trip  Through  Canada — I/iyallats  of  Upper  Canada  IHssatisGed 
with  Lord  Elgin'!  Attitude—The  Rebellion  Loaaea  Bill— The  Tories  of  Montreal  Create 
Riota  on  Pasa^e  of  the  BUI — I<ord  Elgin  Tenders  His  Resignation  to  tbe  Home 
Government — His  Course  in  Canada  Approved  of  bj  the  English  Government — Deddea  to 
Remove  Seat  of  Government  from  Montreal — Once  More  Visits  Upper  Canada — The 
French  Dr»wn  Toward  England  by  His  Jnst  Rule — Tbe  "Tories"  Issue  Annexation 
Manifestoes'— Lord  Elgin  Endeavors  to  Establish  Reciprodt;  with  tbe  United  States — 
Visits  the  United  States — Concludes  a  Reciprocity  Treaty — Opposed  to  Militarism — 
His  Immigration  Policy — His  Farewell  to  Canada — Hia  Attitude  on  the  Crimean  War — 
The  "Arrow"  Affair— Sent  to  China  by  the  British  Government- His  Wise  Actionat 
Time  of  Indian  Mutiny — In  Calcutta — Hia  Megotiationa  with  the  Chinese — On  His  Return 
to  England  Offered  the  Office  of  Postmaater-General  by  Lord  Palmerston — Fresh  Troubles 
Break  Ont  in  China— Lord  Elgin  Retnrna  to  the  Bast  with  a  Strong  Force— Compels  the 
Chinese  Anthodties  to  Ratify  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin— His  Work  Appreciated  in  England- 
Appointed  Viceroy  of  India— Visits  the  Principal  Cities  of  India— Seized  With  a  Fatal 
Illness — His  Death — Dean  Stanley's  Tribnte  to  His  Memory — A  Great  Empire  Builder. 

CANADA,  like  evary  othar  youQg  country  of  modern  times,  has  had 
several  decidedly  critical  periods  in  her  history,  but  none  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  which  occurred  almost  immediately  after  the 
Rebellion  of  1837. 

Lord  Durham  by  his  wis©  report  to  the  Home  government  had  suggested 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  threatening  Canada,  but  likewise  pointed  out 
that  llie  greatest  of  all  difficulties  was  not  a  political  one,  but  was  racial.  The 
great  obstacle  to  Canadian  development  waa  the  two  distinct  races,  the  French 
and  the  British,  who  in  ideas,  laws  and  in  language,  opposed  each  other. 
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The  War  of  1837  had  iiitenafied  this  mutual  antipathy  and  it  looked  for  a 
time,  within  a  decade  of  the  close  of  the  struggle,  as  if  a  still  bloodier  strife 
would  break  out.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  at  the  critical  moment  the 
destiny  of  Canada  was  in  the  bands  of  an  astute  and  experienced  ruler  who 
grasped  the  situation  and  fearlessly  wrought  in  the  interests  of  right. 

This  distinguished  governor  was  Jamea,  eighth  Gar!  of  Elgin,  and 
twelfth  Earl  of  Kincardine.  He  was  born  in  London  on  July  20,  1811,  and 
was  a  descendant  of  the  great  house  of  Robert,  the  Bruce.  He  was  of  a 
family  of  diplomats ;  his  father  had  been  ambassador  to  Constantinople  and  had 
won  renown  through  hie  connection  with  the  celebrated  "  Elgin  Marbles."  The 
future  Governor  of  Canada  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  hands  ofa 
private  tutor,  Mr.  Fergus  Jardine,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  sent  to  Eton, 
and  afterward  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  century — among  them  Lord  Canning,  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  was  not  the  least  in  the  group.  It  was  an 
age  when  oratory  counted  for  mucli,  and  on  several  occasions  at  the  Union 
Club  he  made  speeches,  which,  it  has  been  said,  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  have  equalled.  He  was,  however,  essentially  a  student  and  lived  much 
in  his  books.  He  took  such  a  distinguished  place  in  his  classes  that  when  a 
studentship  in  the  gift  of  Dr.  Bull  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  fell  vacant,  it 
was  awarded  to  him  for  hia  excellent  deportment,  diligence,  and  right- 
mindedness.  These  words  might  have  been  applied  to  him  in  any  stage  of 
his  brilliant  career.  He  was  sent  to  Jamaica,  to  Canada,  to  China  and  to 
India,  largely  on  account  of  his  diligence  and  right-mindedness. 

He  over-worked  himself  at  college  and  was  forced  to  limit  hia  studies 
almost  exclusively  to  tlie  classics.  However,  he  cultivated  philosophy  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  his  mind  had  a  serious,  philosophical  and  religious  bent, 
although  he  never  was  wliat  could  be  called  an  nbstmct  thinker. 

He  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  but  seems  to  have  done  so  with  the  intention 
of  preparing  himself  for  politics  rather  than  law,  and  it  was  not  until  1840 
that  his  true  career  began.  In  that  year  by  the  death  of  his  half-brother 
George,  Lord  Brace,  he  became  heir  to  the  ear'dora.  In  the  following  year 
he  married  Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  M.  C.  L.  Cummings  Bruce;  and  in 
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the  general  election    of   the  eame    year    he    stood    for    the    borough    of 
Southampton  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Aa  was  expected  by  those  who  knew  him  best  at  Oxford,  he  at  once 
came  to  the  front  His  first  opportunity  was  in  a  speech  he  made  in 
seconding  the  amendment  to  the  Address.  Tliis  speech  proclaimed  him  one 
of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  career  in  the  Lower 
House  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  the  death  of  bis  father  and 
his  own  elevation  to  the  earldom.  As  a  result  of  this  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  seemed  as  if  England  was  to  lose  one  of  her  best  and 
most  promising  statesmen;  hut  the  Empire  is  vast,  and  needs  all  kinds  of 
minda  There  was  work  for  Elgin  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  which  was 
quite  as  importEint  as  any  he  could  have  done  in  the  homeland. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords  before  the  Governorship  of 
Jamaica  became  vacant  The  island  needed  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  who 
was  possessed  of  tme  statesmanship,  and  Lord  Elgin  was  selected  for  the 
position.  In  April,  1842,  he  sailed  for  Jamaica  with  his  young  wife.  On 
the  voyage  out  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  suffer  shipwreck.  All  the 
passengers  were  saved,  but  Lady  Elgin  received  such  a  severe  shock  that  she 
never  completely  recovered  from  it,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year. 

As  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Lord  Elgin's  aim  was  to  rule  constitutionally, 
to  win  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  all 
ranks  of  society  on  the  island.  He  saw  that  the  negroes  were  sunk  in  moral 
and  social  degradation,  and,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  sought  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  Tliey  were  scarcely  fit  for  freedom,  and  the  only 
way  they  could  be  made  so,  he  believed,  was  by  education.  The  planters, 
very  naturally,  had  an  antipathy  to  expending  money  on  educating  such 
mentals  as  the  colored  races  under  their  rule.  Lord  Elgin  endeaxored  to 
make  the  planters  realize  that  an  educated  negro  was  worth  much  more  than 
an  illiterate  one,  and  that  money  spent  on  education  would  be  a  profitable 
investment 

His  sojourn  in  the  island  was  comparatively  short,  bat  he  left  a  deep 
impress  upon  it,  and  due  to  his  residence  in  Jamaica  the  whole  population 
18 
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was  elevated  Bodally  and  morally  and  religiously.  But  hia  life  waa  a  sad 
one;  he  could  never  shake  off  the  melancholy  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and,  excepting  when  his  duties  called  him  lorth,  he  lived  in  retirement 
with  his  sister  and  his  brother,  Robert  Bruce,  who  acted  as  his  private 
secretary.  After  three  years  in  Jamaica  he  desired  to  return  to  the  green 
fields  of  England  and  the  pleasant  companionship  of  his  English  friends,  and 
asked  to  be  relieved.  However,  he  was  needed  a  little  longer,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  government  remained  in  Jamaica  until  the  spring  of  1846. 

Lord  Grey,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  made  an  effort  to  have  him  retained 
in  Jamaica,  but  failed ;  recognizing  his  great  ability  he  had  him  appointed, 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  to  the  important  position  of  Governor- 
General  of  British  Nortii  America.  Canada  was  at  this  time  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  England.  It  was  a  post  of  trust  requiring  great 
energy  and  good  statemanship ;  just  the  kind  of  a  country  a  strong  map 
would  like  to  rule  in,  and  Lord  Elgin  accepted  the  position.  On  November 
7,  1846,  he  married  Lady  Mary  Louisa  Lambton,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham  who  had  done  so  much  to  give  Canada  a  strong  government. 

Within  two  months  of  his  marriage  he  sailed  for  America.  He  left  hia 
wife  in  England  for  the  time  being,  no  doubt,  dreading  to  take  her  in  the 
winter  season  to  the  hardships  of  the  Canadian  climate.  Canada  at  that  time 
was,  as  indeed  it  is  to-day,  to  nearly  every  Englishman  a  land  of  arctic-Hke 
severity.  After  an  unusually  stormy  passage  his  vessel  reached  Boston,  and 
he  set  out  at  once  for  the  seat  of  government  at  Montreal,  where  he  arrived  on 
January  29.  He  was  scarcely  in  the  city  before  he  realized  that  he  had  in 
liand  a  much  more  difficut  task  than  the  governing  of  such  a  colony  as 
Jamaica.  Here  he  found  two  races  in  hitter  antipathy  to  each  other,  the 
English  hating,  despising  the  French,  and  the  French  looking  upon  the 
English  as  conquerors  and  would-be  tyranta  At  the  same  time  to  the  south 
was  the  United  States,  a  prosperous  nation  rapidly  becoming  a  great  power. 
Racial  and  political  dissatisfaction  in  Canada  turned  the  eyes  of  many 
Canadians  towards  the  flesh-pots  of  the  republic  to  their  south.  There  were 
disaensiona  within  the  land  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  disloyal  or 
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apparently  ready  to  become  so.  Canadian  representative  institutions  wera 
still  in  their  infancy  and  it  seemed  to  many  that  they  were  a  failure. 

The  country  was  in  a  wretched  financial  condition.  Free-trade  which 
had  lately  been  adopted  in  England  had  ruined  many  of  the  business  men 
and  it  waa  said  that  three-fourths  of  those  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises 
were  bankrupta  Aa  is  ever  the  case,  this  commercial  depression  caused 
much  political  discontent  Again,  the  famine  in  Ireland  was  seriously 
affecting  Canadian  affairs.  To  relieve  the  unfortunate  situation  in  that 
unhappy  island  thousands  of  emigrants  were  sent  to  Canada.  The  unsanitary 
conditions  under  which  they  came  to  this  country  caused  an  outbreak  of 
"  ship-fever,"  and  the  unfortunate  people  died  by  hundreds.  The  Irish  who 
came  into  the  country  were  in  abject  poverty  and  became  burdens  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  settled.  This  was  not  the  worst  phase  of  the 
situation,  the  plague  they  brought  with  them  spread  throughout  Canada  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fell  a  prey  to  it.  Veiy  naturally  the  Canadians 
resented  the  action  of  England  in  sending  these  pauper  emigrants  to  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  Metcalfe's  Ministry  had  become  greatly  weakened  ; 
they  saw  that  th^  could  hold  office  for  but  a  few  brief  months  and  were 
prepared  to  bitterly  oppose  any  governorgeneral  who  would  even  be  just  to 
the  Reform  par^. 

When  Lord  Elgin  landed  in  the  country  he  very  soon  grasped  the 
situation.  He  saw  the  mistake  Metcalfe  had  made  in  identifying  himself 
with  the  Tory  party,  and  he  waa  determined  to  hold  aloof  from  all  parties 
and  to  rule  constitutionally,  no  matter  what  it  might  cost  him.  He 
recognized,  as  had  Lord  Durham,  that  the  great  cause  of  lack  of  unity  in 
Canada  waa  the  race  diflSculty.  The  French  looked  upon  the  English  as 
their  conquerors,  and  to  some  extent  their  oppressors,  and  he  resolved  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  win  them  to  contentment  under  British  rale. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  he  made  an  extended  trip  through  Upper 
Canada  and  was  much  delighted  with  the  rich  country  and  the  sturdy 
mhabitants.  He  saw  the  poaaibilitiea  of  what  is  now  Ontario  and  prophesied 
fin  the  region  along  the  lakee  a  great  future. 
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At  the  doee  of  1847  the  Canadian  parliament  dissolvftd  and  in  184S 
Lord  Metcalfe's  Ministry  found  itself  in  a  decided  minority.  In  the  new 
government  which  was  formed  the  French  Canadians  were  the  chief  element 
and  this  added  not  a  little  to  the  discontent  of  the  Loyalists  of  Upper  Canada, 
The  situation  in  the  country  had  made  them  feel  bitterly,  and  now  the  loss  of 
o£Gce  added  intensity  to  their  hatred  of  what  they  deemed  the  Rebel  party. 
But  Lord  Elgin  was  not  displeased  with  the  French  predominan<7,  and  saw 
in  the  situation  an  opportunity  to  recondle  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  to 
British  rule.  When  parliament  met  in  January,  1848,  he  had  the  tact  to 
address  it  in  both  French  and  English.  The  opposition  seized  the  occasion  to 
cry  down  a  governor-general  who  would  so  far  cater  to  the  French  as  to 
address  them  in  their  own  language.  Lord  Elgin  went  farther  than  this,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  have  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  French  langus^ 
removed  and  made  efforts  to  make  it  eas^  for  the  habitasib  to  acquire  Ciowd 
lands.  As  a  result  of  hia  action  towards  the  French,  long  before  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill  came  to  stir  the  country  to  its  depths,  he  was  cordially 
bated  by  the  Loyalist  party. 

During  the  War  of  1837  and  1838  much  property  had  been  destroyed  in 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  Loyalists  of  Upper  Canada  felt  that 
they  alone  should  be  indemnified,  but  when  the  Reform  party  of  Lower 
Canada  attained  power  they  brought  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  losses  snstained 
in  Lower  Canada  during  the  Rebellion.  When  this  bill  was  first  mentioned 
it  raised  a  stonu  of  indignation  among  the  Loyalists.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  measure  intended  to  recompense  rebels.  Lord  Elgin,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  justice,  and,  while  he  was  not  out-spoken  in  the  matter, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  it  would  have  his  support  The  Tories 
addressed  petitions  to  Lord  Elgin  praying,  that  the  parliament  introdudng  it 
might  be  dissolved  or  that  if  they  did  succeed  in  passing  the  bill  it  should  be 
reserved  for  the  Koyal  sanction.  Lord  Elgin  courteously  recdved  these 
petitions,  but  when  the  bill  passed  the  Assembly  by  forty-aeven  votes  to 
eighteen,  and  especially  when  there  was  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Upper 
Canada  in  favor  of  it,  he  saw  no  other  course  as  a  constitution^  mler  than  to 
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give  it  his  sanctioti,  and  so,  oo  April  25,  1849,  he  gave  the  Royal  assent  to  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill. 

When  he  left  the  House  of  Parliament  he  waa  cheered  and  hooted,  and, 
as  he  drove  through  the  streets,  the  "  respectable  Tories  "  of  Montreal  pelted 
his  carriage  with  all  kinds  of  missiles.  They  called  an  open-air  meeting  at 
which  inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  and  the  excited  mob  rushed  to  the 
Parliament  House,  broke  the  windows  and  burned  the  building  to  the  ground, 
destroying  a  valuable  library  that  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country.  For 
several  days  the  rioting  continued,  but  Lord  Elgin  acted  with  great  judgment, 
restraining  the  hand  of  the  government  and  preventing  bloodshed.  The 
9ouse  of  Assembly  voted  an  address  to  the  Giovernor-General  expressing 
dieir  abhorrence  of  these  riots.  On  April  30,  Iiord  Elgin  set  out  from 
"  Monklands "  for  the  Government  House  to  receive  the  address  and  was 
escorted  into  the  city  by  a  troop  of  volunteers,  but  on  the  way  his  carriage 
waa  stoned  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  country  residence.  Rioting 
continued,  and  for  a  time  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  government  and  the 
life  of  the  Governor-General  himself  were  in  danger.  The  situation  was  most 
painful  to  Lord  El^n,  but  he  in  no  way  swerved  from  his  position  on  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  However,  in  order  to  prevent  a  collision  between 
the  French  and  English  in  Montreal,  he  remained  for  several  weeks  at 
"  Monklands."  The  Tory  papers  of  Montreal  had  the  lack  of  generosity 
to  state  that  his  action  was  due  to  cowardice. 

The  situation  in  Canada  was  such  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  tender  his 
reagnation  to  the  Home  government,  but  he  was  told  "  that  to  retire  from 
the  high  o£Bce  which  the  Queen  had  been  pleased  to  entrust  to  you,  and 
which  from  the  valae  she  puts  upon  yonr  services  it  is  her  most  anxious  wish 
that  you  should  retain  it,  should  be  out  of  the  question."  While  he  had  the 
support  of  the  Home  government  he  was  not  without  friends  among  the 
the  English-speaking  people  of  Canada,  and  many  addresses  of  approval  were 
sent  to  him;  but  the  Montreal  incendiaries  were  not  to  be  appeased  and  rebellion 
broke  out  again  in  August  Lord  Elgin  and  the  government  now  saw  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  retain  the  seat  of  government  at  Montreal,  and  so  it 
waa  decided  to  remove  it  from  the  city.    On  account  of  the  race  difficulty  and 
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the  long  distancea  in  the  country  it  was  decided  that  alternate  meetings  should 
be  held  at  Quebec  and  Toronto.  Under  the  circumstances  it  .was  concluded 
to  hold  the  first  meeting  in  Toronto ;  otherwise  the  cry  of  French  role  wonld 
have  been  raised  throughout  Canada. 

Lord  Elgin  once  more  visited  Upper  Canada  in  order  to  get  to  know  the 
people  better.  He  had  expected  to  he  received  with  considerable  auimofd^, 
but,  while  a  small  minority  showed  their  hatred  of  him  for  his  attitude  on  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  the  great  m^ority  of  the  people  gave  him  everywhere 
an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

His  leniency  with  the  mob  was  viewed  in  England  with  mixed  feelings. 
The  Home  government  was  glad  that  bloodshed  had  been  avoided  but  they 
could  not  understand  his  leniency.  Of  their  attitude  Elgin  writes  :  "  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Russell  both  felt  that  either  I  was  right  or  I  was  wrong.  If 
the  latter  I  ought  to  be  recalled,  if  the  former  I  ought  to  make  the  law 
respected."  The  people  in  the  United  States  took  an  interest  in  the  situation 
and  some  of  the  leading  politicians  said  to  Lord  Elgin,  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  "  We  thought  that  you  were  quite  right,  but  we  conid  not  understand 
why  you  did  not  shoot  them  down." 

His  generous  treatment  of  the  rioters  had  its  reward,  and  although  there 
is  still  a  race  difficulty  in  Canada  Lord  Elgin  did  more  than  any  other  of  our 
governors-general  to  unify  the  country,  to  make  of  one  mind  and  one  heart 
the  people  of  diverse  blood  in  Canada.  While  he  was  in  the  country  some 
seven  hundred  thousand  French  people  became  reconciled  to  English  rule 
They  saw  that  the  representative  of  the  .Crown  was  eager  to  do  them  jnstice. 

The  hard  times  and  general  discontent  in  Canada  made  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  ultra-loyalists,  look  for  relief 
towards  the  United  States.  Annexation  was  in  the  air  and  manifestoes  were 
signed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  favor  of  it.  Magistrates,  Queen's 
counsels,  militia  officers  and  others  holding  positions  under  the  Crow;, 
affixed  their  siguatures  to  these  manifestoes.  Lord  Elgin,  although  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  American  people,  took  decided  steps  to  stop  this 
movement.  He  had  a  circular  addressed  to  all  persona  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  government,  whose  names  had  been  attached  to  these  manifestoes, 
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and  be  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council,  that  if  their  namea 
had  been  attached  with  their  own  consent  or  if  they  refused  to  disavow  the 
genuineness  of  them,  to  have  them  dismissed  from  offica  While  taking  this 
course  he  recognized  that  there  was  cause  for  discontent.  The  restrictions  on 
navigation  greatly  interfered  with  Canadian  trade,  and  he  had  some  of  these 
restrictions  removed  for  the  benefit  of  Canada.  He  likewise  set  to  work  to 
have  reciprocity  estabhshed  with  the  United  States,  and  although  it  was  some 
years  before  this  was  accomplished,  he  did  not  cease  in  his  efforts  till  it  was  a 
fact 

Although  opposed  to  annexation  he  sought  to  win  the  good-will  of  the 
American  people.  He  visited  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  Portland  and  through  his 
speeches  in  these  cities  made  a  most  favorable  impression  in  the  United 
States.  When  he  went  to  Washington,  in  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  reciprocity  treaty,  he  was  most  favorably  received,  and  had  little  difficulty 
in  consummating  one  which,  while  favorable  to  the  United  States,  did 
mach  to  bring  prosperity  to  Canada. 

While  at  the  head  of  Canadian  aSairs  he  strove  to  make  the  Home 
government  realize  the  importance  ofher  greatest  colony,  and  aimed  at  making 
those  in  authority  treat  her  with  the  respect  due  what  was  practically  a  great 
self-governing  people.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  speech  on  the  colonies  by  Lord  John  Russell,  well 
illustrates  his  point  of  view, 

"  One  thing  is,  however,  indispensable,"  he  wrote,  "  to  the  success  of  this 
or  any  other  system  of  Colonial  government,  you  must  renounce  the  habit  of 
telling  the  colonies  that  the  Colonial  is  a  provisional  existence.  You  must 
allow  them  to  believe  that,  without  severing  the  bonds  which  unite  them  to 
Great  Britain,  they  may  attain  the  degree  of  perfection  and  of  social  and 
political  development  to  which  organized  communities  of  firee  m&a  have  a 
right  to  aspire." 

While  endeavoring  to  make  Canada  a  truly  self-respecting  and  self- 
governing  country,  he  was  opposed  to  militarism.  The  matter  of  defences 
came  up  for  consideration,  and  in  this  connection  he  said,  "  only  one 
absurdity  could  be  greater,  pardon   me-  for  saying  so,  than  the  absurdity 
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of  supposing  that  the  British  government  will  pay  £200,000  for  Canadian 
fortifications.  It  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Canadians  will  -pay  it 
themselves."  He  saw  how  useless  defences  would  be  against  the  rapidly  growing 
giant  to  the  south.  For  the  prosperity  of  Canada  and  for  her  security  the 
fewer  guns,  the  fewer  forts,  aijd  the  fewer  regular  soldiers  she  had,  would  be 
the  best  safeguard,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  defending  herself  against,  or 
making  preparations  to  invade  any  other  country. 

During  Lord  Elgin's  term  as  governor-general  a  number  of  very 
important  matters  other  than  those  referred  to  came  up  for  consideration. 
Among  these  was  the  question  of  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy  fieserves. 
This  was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  but  when  they  were  secularized  he  accepted 
the  situation,  and,  as  Colonial  self-government  had  had  a  signal  triumph,  it 
even  gave  him  pleasure.  He  early  saw  theabsurdityof  the  mode  of  appointing 
members  for  the  Upper  House  and  favored  making  the  Senate  elective.  He 
believed  that  a  strong  Legislative  body  returned  by  the  same  constituency  as 
the  House  of  As.<>embly  under  some  differences  with  regard  to  time  and  mode  - 
of  election  would  have  a  greater  check  on  legislation  than  the  Council  had  as 
now  constituted.  But  the  Senate  remains,  and  the  absurdity  of  it  is  quite  as 
evident  to  all  thinking  men  as  it  was  in  Elgin's  day.     . 

The  matter  of  immigration  attracted  his  attention.  There  was  a 
movement  on  foot  to  establish  larj:^  parties  of  Irish  immigrants  in  the  sections 
of  Western  Canada.  He  was  opposed  to  the  scheme,  believing  that  such  a 
mode  of  peopling  the  country  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  colony  or  of 
the  immigrants.  "  It  is  almost  invariably  found,"  he  wrote,  "  that 
immigrants  who  thus  isolate  themselves,  whatever  their  origin  or  associations, 
lag  behind  their  neighbors,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
iu  the  case  of  communities  whose  social  and  political  organization  is  as  far 
advanced  ae  that  of  the  North  American  colonies,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
parties  that  new-cotners  instead  of  dwulliug  apart  and  bound  together  by  ties, 
whether  of  sect  or  party,  which  united  them  in  the  country  which  they  have 
left,  should  he  disposed  of  as  widely  as  [Mssible  among  the  population  already 
established  in  that  to  which  they  have  transferred  themseWea." 
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li  vould  be  well  if  the  present  goTemment  of  Canada  woald  take  to  heart 
Lord  £lgin'a  vorda.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  settling  down  blocks  of  Russians, 
Galiciana,  Icelanders  and  Welshmen  in  isolated  communitiea  in  the  North 
West  will  be  for  the  best  development  of  the  country. 

Although  Lord  Elgin  had  been  so  cordially  hated  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  in  the  first  years  of  his  rule  be  gradually  won  the 
esteem  of  nearly  all  Canadians,  and  when  his  work  was  done  and  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  country  crowds  flocked  to  hear  his  farewell  addresses.  In 
Montreal,  the  scene  of  the  riots,  and  the  dty  in  whose  streets  he  had  been 
stoned,  the  vast  audience  that  listened  to  his  parting  words  was,  it  was  said, 
moved  to  tears. 

When  he  returned  to  England  he  sought  a  complete  rest  from  official 
labor.  Shortly  after  his  return  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  Like  many 
other  Englishmen  of  that  time  he  believed  the  war  an  unjust  one  and  from 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  spoke  with  vigor  on  the  situation, — -just  or 
unjust,  England  was  at  war  and  he  was  ready  to  stand  by  her.  She  had 
drawn  the  sword  and  he  declared  it  should  not  be  sheathed  until  the  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  drawn  was  accomplished. 

At  this  time  he  did  not  identify  himself  with  either  of  the  great 
political  parties.  He  had  been  ao  long  in  Canada  that  he  was  to  some  extent 
unfamiliar  with  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  before  he  could  get  in 
touch  with  the  changed  aspect  of  the  political  situation,  he  was  once  more  to 
be  sent  to  the  remote  corners  of  the  Empire  to  uphold  the  honor  of  England. 

Difficulties  arose  between  the  Chinese  and  the  British  governments  on 
account  of  the  "  Arrow  "  affair.  A  man  of  diplomatic  skill  and  ezperiencd 
was  needed  for  the  situation,  and  Lord  Elgin  was  chosen  to  go  to  China  with 
a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  recognize  the  demands  of 
the  British  government. 

The  expedition  had  only  reached  Ceylon,  when  Lord  Elgin  learned  of  the 
mutiny  at  Meerut.  He  saw  at  once  the  danger  threatening  the  Empire  in 
India,  and,  on  his  own  responsibility,  dispatched  the  troops  accompanying  him 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  This  was  one  of  the  most  magnificient  acts  of  his 
brilliant  career.     Sir  H.  Ward  wrote  to  him  in  this  connection ;  "  If  I  know 
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anything  of  English  public  opinion  this  single  act  will  place  joa  higher  in 
their  estimation  aa  a  statesman  than  your  whole  past  career,  honorable  and 
fortunate  as  it  has  been.  For  it  is  not  every  man  who  would  venture  to  alter 
the  destination  of  a  force,  upon  the  dispatch  of  which  a  parliament  has  been 
dissolved,  and  a  government  might  have  been  superseded.  It  is  not  eveiy 
man  who  would  consign  himself  for  many  months  to  political  inaction  in 
order  simply  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  country. ...  If  India  can  be  saved, 
it  is  to  you  that  we  should  owe  its  redemption,  for  nothing  short  of  the 
Chinese  expedition  could  have  supplied  the  means  of  holding  oar  ground 
until  reinforcements  were  received." 

Ix)rd  Elgin  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Hong  Kong  to  await  developments, 
with  the  hope  of  journeying  in  company  with  the  French  allies  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  He  saw,  however,  that  delay 
was  inevitable.  The  French  ambassador,  Baron  Qroe,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  it  would  be  many  months  before  the  troops  he  had  sent  to  India  could  be 
restored  to  him.  He,  therefore,  sailed  for  Calcutta  in  the  ship-of-war 
"  Shannon."  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants,  and  from 
the  crew  and  guns  of  this  ship  the  celebrated  Kaval  Brigade,  commanded  by 
Sir  Wilham  Peel,  which  was  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  relief  of  Lncknow 
and  Cawnpore,  was  formed.  But  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  "  Shannon  " 
with  her  heavy  guns  the  Indian  Mutiny  might  have  had  a  different  ending. 

Early  in  September  he  once  more  proceeded  to  China  on  his  mission. 
Canton  was  bombarded  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  English,  and  Lord  Elgin 
acted  with  great  humanity  towards  the  inhabitants.  He  assiduously  wrought 
to  bring  the  Chinese  difficulty  to  a  successful  conclnsioQ  and  at  length  with 
the  help  of  the  French  captured  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  the 
Emperor's  capital  was  at  his  mercy.  The  Chinese  were  now  ready  to  come  to 
terms  but  while  negotiations  were  impending  he  proceeded  to  Japan  and 
brought  about  a  favorable  treaty  with  the  Japanese  government.  He  then 
returned  to  China  and  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  was  finally  signed. 

Lord  Elgin  during  this  trip  to  the  East  had  not  only  done  mach  to  save 
bidia,  to  n^otiate  favorable  treaties  with  both  China  and  Japan,  bat  had 
likewise  studied  China  and  its  people  with  such  thoroaghneas  that  for  the 
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S'st  time  the  country  was  truly  known  to  the  English  ;  and  the  policy  of 
England  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  for  the  future  was  largely  shaped  by 
Lord  Elgin,  while  on  this  celebrated  miasioD.  He  was  completely  successful 
and  returned  to  England  with  a  light  heart  His  services  were  appreciated 
by  the  government,  and  shortly  after  hia  arrival  Lord  Palmerston  offered  him 
the  office  of  Postmaster-General  in  bis  new  administration.  This  was  not  the 
only  honor  he  received.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University 
by  the  students,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  conferred  upon 
him. 

He  was  not  long  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  residence  in  England.  Fresh 
trouble  broke  out  in  China,  and,  in  1860,  he  was  once  more  journeying  to  the 
East  The  Chinese  government  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
and  a  small  English  fleet  attempted  to  pass  up  the  Peiho.  In  the  meantime 
the  Chinese  bad  strongly  fortified  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  and  the  fleet  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  British  government 
determined  to  send  out  a  large  force  to  bring  the  Emperor  to  terms,  and  with ' 
this  force  went  Lord  ElgiiL 

In  a  way  the  mission  was  distasteful  to  him.  The  sins  of  England  in 
the  past  were  largely  to  blame  for  the  unpleasant  situation  that  had  arisen. 
In  considering  his  mission  in  the  light  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he  said  :  "  Can 
I  do  nothing  to  prevent  calling  down  God's  curses  for  brutality  inflicted  on 
another  feeble  oriental  race."  While  he  was  journeying  to  the  East  he 
prayed  that  the  trouble  might  be  ended  before  he  reached  China.  However, 
when  he  arrived  in  the  East  he  found  the  aituation  much  as  it  had  been 
reported  before  he  left  England.  He  had  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  results. 
The  force  at  his  command  was  sufficient  to  compel  China  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
He  at  once  went  to  work  with  vigor  and  in  October  his  troops  advanced  on 
Pekin.  The  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor  was  captured  by  the  cavalry  and 
in  order  to  save  the  city  the  Regent  surrendered.  The  Emperor  was 
responsible  for  the  conflict  that  had  arisen  and  for  the  murder  of  Europeans 
in  China,  and  Lord  Elgin  determined  to  punish  him  for  his  misdeeds.  He 
ordered  the  celebrated  summer  palace  to  be  burned  to  the  ground,  but  before 
doing  00  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  Chinese  to  the  effect  "that  any 
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individual,  however  exalted,  could  not  escape  from  the  responsibility  and 
punishment  which  must  always  follow  acts  of  treachery  and  deceit,  and  that 
Yuen-Wing- Yuen  was  burned  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Emperor  for 
the  violation  of  his  word  and  the  act  of  treachery  to  a  flag  of  truce."  Shortly 
after  this  Lord  Elgin  arranged  with  the  Emperor's  brother  the  ratiflcation  of 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  Chinese  situation  was  settled  and  he 
was  on  a  vessel  homeward  bound.  He  proceeded  to  England  leisurely, 
visiting  the  Philippines,  Java  and  Ceylon  on  his  way.  When  he  arrived  in 
London  he  found,  that  as  in  the  case  of  his  former  mission,  his  work  had  been 
thoroughly  approved  of  by  Her  Majesty's  governmeuL  Lord  John  Russell 
thus  wrote  with  regard  to  his  mission :  "  The  convention  which  you  concluded 
with  the  Prince  of  Kung  on  the  24th  of  October  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  Her 
Majesty's  government.  It  records  the  reparation  made  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  for  his  disregard  of  his  treaty  engagements ;  it  sets  Her  Majesty's 
govemmeDt  free  from  an  implied  engagement  not  to  insist  in  all  particulars 
on  the  fulfilment  of  those  engagements ;  it  imposes  upon  China  a  fine,  in  the 
shape  of  an  augmented  rate  of  indemnity ;  it  afibrds  an  additional  opening 
for  British  trade ;  it  places  on  a  recognized  footing  the  emigration  of  Chinese 
coolies,  whose  services  are  so  important  to  Her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions  ; 
it  relieves  Her  Majesty's  colony  of  Hong  Kong  from  a  source  of  previous 
annoyance  ;  and  it  provides  for  bringing  generally  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cliincse  the  engagements  into  which  the  Emperor  has  entered  towards  Great 
Britain. 

"  These  are  all  solid  advantages ;  and,  coupled  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin,  they  will,  it  may  he  hoped,  place  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  on  a  sound  footing,  and  insure  the  continuation  of  peace  for 
a  long  period  to  come." 

When  Lord  Elgin  arrived  in  England  in  1861  he  was  enthusiastically 
received.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  guest  at  the  annual  banquet  of  iixe 
Royal  Academy  in  London  and  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  was,  however,  to 
have  but  a  short  sojourn  in  England.  He  had  scarcely  reached  London 
before  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Canning  was  about  to  retire  from  the  vice- 
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royalty  of  India.  Lord  Elgin's  work  in  the  East  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Eastern  chanictor,  coupled  with  hia  experience  as  a  ruler  in  Jamaica  and 
Canada,  fitted  him,  before  all  other  Englishmen  of  his  time,  for  the  most 
important  position  in  the  Empire,  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  offered  him  the  governorship  of  India.  It  was  fitting  that  one  who  had 
done  BO  much  for  India  in  the  time  ofher  sore  need  should  be  sent  to  govern  the 
teeming  millions  in  that  vast  country.  He  accepted  the  offer  with  rejoicing 
and  fear.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rule  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  up  for  the  blunders  of  English  rulers  in  the  past.  He  knew  he  had  no 
easy  task  before  him  and  realized  that  he  would  have  to  give  the  best  that 
was  in  him,  following,  as  he  did,  such  astute  viceroys  as  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
Lord  Canning.  He  did  not  go  to  India,  however,  without  misgivings ;  he 
felt  as  he  left  the  shores  of  England  that  he  would  never  again  return  to  the 
homeland. 

He  left  England  in  January,  1862,  and  reached  Calcutta  on  March  12. 
There  was  peace  in  the  land,  and,  due  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Mutiny  had  been  suppressed,  there  was  no  danger  of  any  rebel  outbreaks 
south  of  Peshawur.  However,  from  the  beginning  hia  tabors  were  fiar  from 
being  light  The  majority  of  the  officials  under  him  were  new  to  their  work 
and  the  burden  of  much  of  it  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Viceroy. 

His  policy  was  two-fold ;  in  the  first  place  he  determined  that  British 
sovereignty  should  be  respected,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  put  forth  every 
effort  to  deal  kindly  with  the  Indian  chiefs  and  to  win  their  love  for  British 
rule.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  governor-general  to  know  the  country 
he  was  governing  thoroughly,  and  so  he  decided  to  visit  tlie  provinces.  On 
tht  6th  of  February,  1863,  he  set  out  in  state  on  his  tour  of  inspection. 
Durbars  were  held  at  Benares,  Cawnpore  and  Agra,  at  which  many  of  the 
moat  noted  chiefs  were  present.  He  visited,  besides,  Delhi,  Umballa  and 
other  places  of  interest  and  then  turned  northward  into  the  hill  region  and 
early  in  April  reached  Simla. 

He  rested  for  several  months  in  this  delightful  spot,  and  towards  the 
end  of  September  was  preparing  to  return  to  Calcutta  when  an  outbreak 
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among  the  Sitana  fanatics  called  his  attention  to  the  frontier  regions.  Lord 
Elgin  was  aversa  t«  carrying  on  warlike  operations  on  the  northern  frontier 
and  in  the  previous  year  had  allowed  a  similar  rebellion  to  go  unpunished. 
He  was  now  told  that  this  revolt  was  largely  due  to  his  leniency,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  interests  of  both  prudence  and  humanity  would 
be  best  conoulted  by  levelliDg  a  speedy  and  decisive  blow  at  this  embryo 
conspiracy."  J^parataous  were,  therefore,  made  to  destroy  the  place  of 
refuge  of  the  fanaUca  at  Mulka. 

Lord  Elgin  left  Simla,  on  September  26  with  hia  ultimate  destination, 
Peshawnr.  At  this  time  he  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  his  letters  home 
were  bright  and  cheerful,  but  before  he  reached  Bhurmsala  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  that  in  a  few  brief  weeks  was  to  lay  him  in  his  grave.  He 
soon  realized  that  there  waa  no  hope  for  him  and  he  fiu^  the  inevitable  with 
Christian  fortitade,  rejoicing  that  he  waa  to  die  in  harness.  Lady  Elgin 
reached  Calcutta  in  January,  1863,  and  was  fortunately  with  him  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  Ufa  His  mind  was  clear  until  the  end  and  he  even  had 
the  spot  iu  which  he  wished  his  body  to  lie  chosen  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  November  20.  Dean  Stanley  thus  writas  of  the  resting  place  of 
this  great  Viceroy  of  India. 

"  He  sleeps  far  away  &om  his  native  land,  on  the  heights  of  Dharmsala ; 
a  fitting  grave,  let  us  rejoice  to  think,  for  the  Viceroy  of  India,  overlooking 
irom  its  lofty  height  the  vast  expanse  of  the  hill  and  plain  <^  these  mighty 
provinces — a  fitting  burial  beneath  the  snow-clad  Himalaya  range,  for  one 
who  dwelt  with  such  serene  satisGaction  on  all  that  was  grand  and  beautiful 
in  man  and  nature^ 

Pondering  God'i  vaj9ttiit»  imtold. 

And,  tianqail  •■  die  gUder  fluo«% 
He  bj>  thooe  Ittdiui  Honntaina  old 

Might  well  lepoM." 

Like  many  another  able  and  noble  Englishman  he  gave  his  life  fbr  the 
Empire,  and  it  was  not  unfitting  that  he  should  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of 
of  those  great  hills  which  protect  England's  richest  province  from  Northern 
invadera  It  was  not  unfitting  that  the  man  whose  field  of  action  hsd  Voen 
the  Empire,  who  had  guarded  England's  interests  in  Jamaica,  la  Oaoada,  in 
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China,  in  Japan  and  in  India,  shoald  find  a  resting  place  in  this  remote 
province  of  the  Empire.  His  life  had  been  fiill  of  work,  and,  although  it  was 
not  generally  so  recognized  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  no  part  of  Mb  work  had 
been  performed  to  better  purpose  than  that  which  he  had  done  at  the  critical 
period  of  Canadian  hietory.  The  unity  and  contentment  existing  in  Canada 
are  largely  due  to  the  wim  r.nd  finn  stand  taken  by  him  during  hia  term  as 
govemor-gpneml. 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 

Sra    OEORGB    BTIKSNB    CARTIBR. 

By  J.  Castbll  Hopedq. 

The  Birth  of  Cartier— 8>ppMed  to  be  Descended  from  oae  of  th«  NephevB  of  JacqiKS  CBrtier~ 
Studies  at  Uie  Collie  of  St.  Sol piee— Enters  upon  the  Study  ot  Law— Praclises  Hia 
Profession  in  Hontreal— Sides  with  Papineau  in  (he  Rebellion  of  1837— After  the  Defeat  of 
Rebels  Cartier  Illees  to  the  United  States— Returns  to  Canada- Pardoned  by  the 
Goveniment — Returned  to  ParHauient  for  the  County  of  Verchftres^ Appointed  Provincial 
Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Allan  McNab— lu  1857  Appointed  Attorney-General — Visit* 
England  in  the  Interests  ot  •  Federal  Union — One  ot  the  Fathers  of  Confederation — A 
Member  of  the  Canadian  Asaembly  tor  Verchires  from  1848  to  iSei— Returned  tor 
Montreal  East  in  1861 — A  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Canada^ Entrusted  with 
the  Formation  of  a  Government  with  Sir  John  A.  McDonald — Attorney- General  under  Sir 
Stienne  Toch^ — Member  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  London,  iSbG-j — Created  a  Baronet — 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  for  the  Dominion^Influeutial  in  Promoting  tile 
Cbnatruction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Victoria  Bridge — Dies  in  London — 
George  Maclean  Roae's  Snnuning  np  of  Carlier'a  Career. 

Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier,  Minister  of  Militia,  van  bom  in  the  Village 
of  St.  Antoine,  in  the  County  of  Verchftres,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1814. 
It  waa  claimed  Ssr  bim  that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  nephewa  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  the  adveuturoua  Breton  navigator  who  showed  to  France  the 
ocean  pathways  to  a  posEdble  western  empire.  But  aside  from  this  interesting 
idea  he  made  for  himself  in  the  history  of  his  country  a  name  and  &me 
which,  by  right  of  native  ability  and  resolute  and  fortunate  effort,  waa 
permanently  his  own.  Hia  immediate  ancestors  were  of  the  better  class  of 
French-Canadiana.  His  grandfather,  a  successful  merchant,  was  one  of  the 
first  members  chosen  for  the  County  of  Verchferes  when  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791  gave  to  Lower  Canada  the  right  to  representative  institutiona 

In  Lower  Canada  during  the  early  days  of  George  Etienne  Cartier,  aa 
now,  two  avocations  possessed  a  strong  attraction  for  the  more  gifted  amongst 
the  younger  popuUtion.  These  were  the  Chuich  and  the  Bar.  Oartira  chose  the 
840 
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latter.  To  qualify  himself  for  his  intended  profession,  he  pursued,  for  eight 
years,  a  course  of  study  at  the  College  of  St  Sul])ice,  in  the  city  of  Montreal 
After  leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1835  began  to 
practise  in  Montreal,  The  secret  of  his  success  at  that  time  and  indeed 
tliroughout  his  life  was  an  industry  that  never  knew  cessation,  an  energy  that 
never  faltered,  and  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  his  own  ability. 

And  he  had  scarcely  begun  the  practice  of  his  profession  when  he  was 
drawn  into  the  political  vortex.  Ix>uis  Jos('])h  Papineau,  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  since  tlie  year  IS17,  had  been  flaming  like  a  portentous 
meteor  in  the  troubled  sky  of  Canadian  politics.  Under  his  influence  Cartier 
fell  as  did  a  majority  of  French-Canadians.  By  the  Constitutional  Act,  in 
1791,  Canada  was  divided  into  two  parts  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
A  Legislature  was,  by  the  Act,  established  in  each  Province.  It  consisted  of 
a  House  of  Assemljly  and  &  Legislative  Council.  The  people  elected  the 
Assembly;  and  the  Crown  nominated  tlie  Council.  Then  followed  a  long 
conflict  between  the  two  Chambers,  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
between  demagogues  on  the  one  hand  and  office-holders  on  the  other.  It 
was  a  very  much  mixed  up  contest,  and  right  was  sometimes  on  the  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other.  In  the  end,  the  Rebellion  of  1857  broke  out 
Cartier  sided  with  Papineau. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  leading  participants,  and  althougli  Cartier  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  he  fled  to  the  United  States.  He  afterwards  returned  home  secretly  and 
remained  in  hiding  for  a  time.  His  seclusion  was  not  of  very  long  duration, 
however.  An  intimation  from  the  authorities  assured  him  that  on  presenting 
himself  in  public  he  would  not  be  arrested.    The  promise  was  faithfully  kcpL 

For  nearly  ten  years  after  this  escapade  M.  Cartier  took  no  active  part  in 
public  life.  Id  1848,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  his  friends,  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  the  representative  of  his  native  County  of  VerchSres. 

In  1855,  he  was  appointed  Provincial  Secretary  in  the  Conservative 
Cabinet  of  Sir  Allan  McNab,  He  was  not  eager  for  office  and  had  previously 
declined  the  Coram Jssionership  of  Public  AVorks.  In  1857  M.  Cartier  began 
bis  first  session  as  Attorney-General   of  Lower    Canada   in    place  of  Mr. 
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Drammond.  During  the  next  year  Mesara  Cartier,  Rosa  and  Gait  virite^ 
England  in  the  interests  of  a  Federal  Union,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  at  the  tima  He  took  a  most  prominent  part  at  a  later 
period  in  the  accomplisliment  of  Confederation,  and  was  a  delegate  at  the 
Charlottetown  Conference  of  1864,  and  at  the  Quebec  Conference  which 
followed  on  Oct  10.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Montreal 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society.  He  declined  the  Solicitor-Generalship  of  Lower 
Canada  in  1851,  the  Corainissionership  of  Public  Works  in  1853,  the 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  in  1867.  He  was  a  Government  Director  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  November,  1852,  to  May,  1853,  and  was 
Solicitor  to  the  Company  for  many  years.  He  waa  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Speakership  of  the  L^slative  Aeaemhly  of  Canada  in  1854. 

Sir  George  first  entered  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of  Meesra.  Lafontaine 
and  Baldwin,  became  afterwards  the  principal  supporter  of  Messrs.  Hincks 
and  Morin,  and  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  French-Canadian 
Conservative  party  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine  and  M.  Morin. 
He  sat  for  VerchSres  in  the  Canadian  Assembly  from  1848  until  the  general 
election  of  1861,  when  he  was  returned  for  Montreal  East,  which  he 
represented  until  the  Union,  and  for  which  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
at  the  general  elections  1857  and  1873.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Canada  from  the  27th  January,  1865,  to  29th  July,  1858 ;  from 
6th  Angust  latter  year  to  23rd  May,  1862,  and  from  the  30th  March,  1864, 
to  the  Union  ;  and  during  the  several  periods  waa  Provincial  Secretary  from 
January,  1855,  to  May,  1856,  and  Attorney-General,  L  C,  from  the  latter 
date  until  August  1,  1858,  when  be  resigned  office  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  He  waa  appointed  Inspector^^neral  on  6th  August, 
1868.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Government  with  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  in  which  b«  h«Id  office  as  Attorney-General,  L.  C, 
from  7th  August,  1868,  until  2l8t  May,  1862,  when  he  and  his  Cabinet 
redgned,  being  defeated  on  the  Militia  BiU.  He  was  a  second  time  called 
upon  to  form  a  Government  but  declined  in  favor  of  the  late  Sir  Etienne 
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Tachf,  1864,  in  whose  administration  he  again  held  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  L.  C,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  Union  of  the  B.  N.  A. 
Provinces  in  July,  1867. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  London,  1866-7,  which 
finally  obtained  the  passage  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867.  He 
was  BwoTD  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada,  created  a  Biironet,  and 
oppoiuted  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  for  the  Dominion  on  Ist  July, 
1S67,  and  in  January,  1872,  was  created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Isabella  la  Catolica  (of  Spain).  In  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to 
England  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  Government  respecting  the  defences  of 
the  Dominion,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  North  West  Territories. 

The  PorliaTneniary  Companion  of  1872  enumerates  some  of  the 
public  measures  which  in  part  or  whole  owe  their  existence  to  Sir  George 
Cartier,  as  follows:  The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  including 
the  Victoria  Bridge;  the  promotion  of  Education  and  the  establishment  of 
Normal  Schools ;  the  improvement  in  several  particulars  of  the  Criminal 
Laws;  final  abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure;  determining  and  settling  the  laws 
with  regard  to  Lands  in  the  Townships  of  Lower  Canada;  decentralization  ol 
Justice  in  Lower  Canada ;  the  Codification  of  the  Civil  Law  and  the 
Civil  procedure  of  Lower  Canada ;  the  Confederation  of  B.  N,  A. ;  the 
re-organization  of  the  Militia  of  the  Dominion.  After  hia  defeat  in  Montreal 
in  1873  he  was  elected  for  Provencher,  Manitoba,  but  died  shortly  after  in 
England  on  May  20.  He  was  given  a  public  funeral  in  Montreal,  at  which 
a  multitude  of  people  accorded  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  great  career. 

Geoi^e  MacLean  Rose  in  his  Repreaeniative  Ckinadians,  suins  up  Sir 
George  Cartier's  career  as  follows:  "He  is  looked  upon,  and  perhaps 
deservedly,  by  the  French-Canadian  people  as  the  greatest  statesman  that  the 
French  province  has  ever  produced.  M.  Cartier  was  a  hard  and  fast  partyist, 
but  a  devoted  friend  of  his  race.  The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  his 
strong  ambition,  and  his  almost  phenomenal  perseverance  and  energy.  In 
private  life  his  name  was  always  above  reproach,  and  in  his  public  capacity, 
although,  as  slated,  a  conspicuous  type  of  a  partyist,  very  little  of  definite 
reproach  cliugs  about  his  name.     Indeed,  some  of  bis  admirers,  and   tliose 
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whose  statements  are  entitled  to  regard,  aver  that  the  great  statesman  made  a 
practice  of  sacrificing  his  private  interests  to  those  of  the  public.  As  & 
speaker  he  was  sometimes  regarded  as  tiresome,  but  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  he  was  exhaustivu.  It  was  cuslomary  with  those  wlio  heard  him 
make  speeciies  to  say  after  he  had  sat  down,  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be 
said.  Every  point  of  value  was  brought  into  light,  every  argument  of  weight 
was  skilfully  murslialled  and  made  to  bear  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker's 
contentions.  He  had  tlie  gift,  too,  of  being  master  of  both  English  anJ 
French." 
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HHAPTER  XXin. 

HON.    QEORGE   BROWN. 
BV  WlI,UA.lI  BUCKINGHAIf. 

\  Bnsj  Ute  Shortened  by  a  Tragic  Death— The  llDcrowned  King  of  Dpper  Canada— Supreme 
in  the  Command  of  His  Own  Party — Forces  upon  Mr,  John  A.  Macdonald  the  Tcaipoi«ry 
Peace  which  was  the  Prelude  to  Confederation — An  Untiring  Worker — Peter  and  George 
Bronn  Establish  "The  Banner"  tn  Toronto — George  Brown  Becomes  the  Ally  of  the 
Liberal  Ministers — Founds  "The  Globe "—Mafcea-an  finemy  of  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson 
—The  Character  of  hia  Editorial  Work— Aij  Intensely  Earnest  Writer— A  Man  of  Great 
Truth  and  Honesty— Makes  Enemies  otlheRoman  Catholics  by  HisAttacks  on  the  Pope, 
and  His  Institutions — Elected  to  the  IjCgislative  Assembly  in  1851 — Gains  Tory  Hostility 
by  His  Defence  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill— A  Staunch  Advocate  of  Free  Trade- 
Advocates  the  Secularization  of  the  plergy.Reseryesr^TIje  "Double  ShufHi;" — George 
Brown  One  of  the  Great  Fathers  bt  Confederation— Defeated  in  S.-mh  Ox  ord  in  1867— 
Accepts  Nomination  to  the  Upper  Chamber — Declines  Kflighthood — His  Assaasi nation — 
His  Untimely  Death, 

IN  the  person  of  George  Brown,  a  busy  and  agitated  life  was  shortened  by  a 
tragic  death.  But  though  it  was  a  death  that  came  from  violence,  he 
had  not  the  satisfaction,  poor  though  that  might  be,  of  feeling  in  his  long 
resulting  illness  that  it  was  occasioned  by  his  services  to  the  country.  The 
assassins  of  McGee,  Lincoln,  and  Garfield,  made  pretence  of  public  motives 
for  their  action,  but  the  misguided  man  who  shot  George  Brown  did  it 
merely  to  avenge  an  imaginary  and  petty  personal  wrong.  Mr.  Brown  had 
passed  the  meridian  span  of  life  with  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  he  had  gladly  sought  to 
obtain  a  measure  of  retirement  and  repose  amidst  scenes  and  influences  more 
congenial  to  hia  chastened  and  subdued  spirit,  perhaps  also  to  his  better 
nature,  when  in  this  wretched  manner  his  death  came.  Those  of  Ins  own 
generation,  then  still  largely  to  the  fore,  but  since  that  time  mostly  passed 
nvay,  who  attended  his  funeral  to  pay  the  lust  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  and  who  had  been  stirred  by  him  in  their  youAgor  days  as  few  men 
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could  stir  a  people,  while  thinking  again  of  his  expluiia,  heard  onco  more  th« 
trumpet  notes  of  his  calls  to  battle  high  sounding  above  the  soiemii  dirges 
that  followed  him  to  the  grave.  There  had  been  in  Canada  before  hia  time, 
there  baa  been  in  the  broader  Canada  he  helped  to  make,  no  political  warrior 
with  equal  power  to  sound  those  notes  so  loud  and  clear. 

In  1857,  when  the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  came  to  know  him,  and  an 
acquaintance  was  formed  in  hia  service  which  continued  to  the  close,  Mr. 
Brown  was  in  the  beyday  of  his  prodigious  strength  and  influence.  He  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  hia  physical  and  mental  power,  and  waa  being  borne  on 
by  the  elasticity  of  bis  mind  and  character,  and  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
young,  and  fast  developing,  and  resourceful  western  counties  of  the  Province 
,at  his  back,  towards  political  heighta  be  clearly  saw,  though  he  was  enabled 
to  scale  them  but  once,  and  then  for  a  mere  moment  to  retain  his  foothold. 

At  that  period  be  was  the  uncrowned  king — the  self-conalituted  champion 
of  the  rights  of  Upper  Canada — a  championship  which  very  few  in  his  own 
party  ever  dreamt  of  questioning.  One  there  was  who  in  an  unguarded 
moment  at  the  Toronto  Convention  of  1867  hinted  at  the  fear  of  a 
dictatorship.  The  mere  suggestion  was  enough.  The  mutinous  member 
went  no  further.  Mr.  Brown  was  down  upon  him  with  his  disciplinary  lash 
at  once.  He  said :  "I  acom  the  imputation.  I  stand  here  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years'  service  to  the  Reform  party,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  show 
the  first  act  of  selfishness  of  which  I  have  ever  been  guilty  with  reference  to 
that  party.  I  defy  any  man  to  point  to  one  word  that  has  ever  crossed  my 
lips,  aa  the  representative  of  the  peoples-one  motion  I  ever  made — onespeech 
I  ever  delivered — one  voto  I  ever  gave — which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reform  party  of  Upper  Canada."  The  emeute,  if  any  were 
intended,  stopped  right  there.  It  had  previously  been  manifested  in  the 
disobedience  to  orders  of  Mr.  Brown's  colleagues  in  the  coalition  Government, 
Mr.  McDougall  and  Mr.  Howland,  who  re&sed  to  retire  with  their  leader 
when  he  gave  the  signal,  and  who  faced  htm  on  the  plntfocm  on  the  occasion 
of  that  great  gathering.  But  their  incitement  to  rebellion  was  brought  at  the 
outset  to  an  inglorious  end.  Mr.  Brown  was  supreme  in  command  of  his  own 
forces,  and  it  is  probably  because  he  waa  ao  wall  able  at  that  time  to  keep 
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ihem  in  hand  that  after  a  long  struggle,  h©  forced  upon  Mr.  John  A. 
Macdonald — a  greater  leader  thau  himself,  success  in  leadership  being  the 
criterion — the  temporary  peace  which  was  the  prelude  to  Confederation. 

But  to  return  to  the  earlier  period.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifties  Mr. 
Brown  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  bis  manhood,  verging  upon  forty  years  of  age, 
with  no  marriage  ties  to  bind  him  to  the  family  circle ;  in  stature,  inches 
above  the  average  of  his  fellow-men,  broad  in  proportion,  tall  and  straight, 
and  strong,  as  in  the  Miltonio  metaphor,  "  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral," 
a  notable  figure  on  King  street,  where  he  was  so  often  aeen  swingiug  and 
striding  along  that  well-known  Toronto  thoroughfare : 

**  The  front  of  Jove  himself  j 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threateti  and  command.** 

Those  words  "  to  tlireuten  and  command  "  are  very  exact  in  their  description 
of  Geoi^e  Brown.  From  the  great  frame  came  forth  a  voice  mighty  and 
unfailing,  like  the  never-ending  and  over-hearing  roar  and  rush  of  Niagara. 
He  had,  too,  the  strength  of  a  Hercules,  enabling  the  powerful  machinery  to  be 
kept  incessantly  at  work,  so  that  it  never  needed  to  succumb  to  that  weakness  of 
feeling  tired,  which  he  so  heartily  despised  in  others.  He  was,  in  very  truth, 
the  incarnation  of  energy.  "  Put  plenty  of  work  on  me,"  he  wrote  during  an 
election  campaign  in  1851.  "  I  can  speak  six  or  eight  boura  a  day  easily." 
Yes,  all  of  that,  and  a  great  deal  more,  not  only  then,  but  onwards  for 
twenty-five  years,  as  his  weary  reporters,  whose  duty  it  waa  to  follow  bim  up 
and  down  the  country,  so  well  knew. 

Some  of  his  best  work  be  had  already  done.  Coming  to  Canada,  in 
1843,  to  extend  in  these  provinces  the  circulation  of  the  Brttiah  Chronicle,  a 
paper  his  father  and  himself  had  established  in  New  York,  in  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  saw  here  opened  to  them  a 
promising  political  as  well  as  religious  field,  and  of  this  he  was  not  slow  to 
induce  his  father  to  join  him  in  taking  possession.  7^  Chronicle  in  New 
York  c«a8ed  to  be  published,  and  Peter  and  George  Brown,  in  place  of  it, 
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6tftrted  Ths  Banner  in  Toronto.  At  that  time  (he  Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Government  was  in  existence,  but  not  really  in  power,  and  was  tottering  to 
its  fall.  The  statesmanlike  proposals  of  Lord  Durham,  following  the  rebellion 
of  1837,  with  Ministerial  responsibility  to  the  people  as  the  cardinal  principle 
of  administration,  were  for  still  a  further  period  impeded  by  the  influence  v., 
what  is  known  as  the  Family  Compact  It  has  been  happily  said  by  Mr. 
Brown's  biographer,  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  that  "the  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  in  a  manner  won,  but  the  enemy  had  not  been  followed  up." 
George  Brown's  aim  was  to  secure  ita  fruits — to  wrest  from  unwilling  hands, 
by  constitutional  measures,  that  which  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had  failed 
to  accomplish  by  force  of  arms.  He  became  the  ally  of  the  Liberal  ministers. 
They  had  beaten  the  Tory  Cabinet  at  the  polls,  but  had  uot  yet  gained  the 
victory.  They  were  now  in  conflict  with  their  titular  chief,  Lord  Metcalfe, 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  struggle  reached  its  height 
concurrently  with  the  issue  of  the  initial  number  of  The  Banner.  The 
Ministers,  successful  with  the  people,  were  beaten  by  the  representative  of  the 
Crown.  Lord  Metcalfe  declined  to  take  the  advice  of  his  ministers  on  a 
question  of  patronage,  and  they  promptly  resigned. 

Then  the  necessity  was  presented  for  a  journal  more  pronouncedly 
political  than  th«  publishers  of  a  primarily  religious  paper  Uke  The  Banner 
were  free  to  make  it,  and  George  Brown  took  a  step  which  was  pregnant  with 
results  to  Canada  ;  he  founded  The  Globe,  Apt  and  forceful  in  all  things,  he 
selected  for  its  motto  a  sentence  from  Junius,  singularly  suitable  to  the 
occasion ;  "  The  subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  will 
neither  advise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures."  And  let  the  question  here 
be  asked,  did  Mr.  Brown  ever  fail  to  assert  this  principle?  Did  either  he  or 
The  Qlobe  ever  make  submission  ?  The  answer  is,  never  I  Ths  Qlohe  and 
Mr.  Brown  have  each  in  turn  been  accused  of  the  &ulttbey  imputed  to  others, 
of  being  arbitrary.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  ia  quite  safe  to  say 
they  have  never  at  any  time  been  known  to  tolerate  the  like  failing  in  any 
other  person  or  paper. 
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From  the  moment  ol  its  inception  The  Globe  became  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  by  its  aid  the  servant  quickly  rose  to  the  position  of  master. 
Ordinarily 

**  We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies ; 
And  we  mount  the  summit  rouud  by  round." 

Mr.  Brown  built  the  ladder,  truly  enough,  but  by  it  he  leapt  to  the  vaulted 
skies  from  the  lowly  earth,  many  rungs  at  a  time.  Almost  at  a  bound  he 
became  the  leading  figure  in  Liberal  or  "  Roform "  politics.  It  is  not 
proposed  here  to  enter  upon  an  academic  discussion  of  the  oft-asked  question, 
whether  Mr.  Brown  was  greater  with  the  pen  than  on  the  platform,  but  if  the 
question  really  needed  an  answer,  what  better  could  be  given  than  that  of  my 
Uncle  Toby;  "There  ia  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides."  In  Mr.  Brown 
both  sides  were  strongly  developed.  And  they  were  each  self-developed.  He 
had  not  recovered  from  the  feeling  he  inspired  of  wonder  at  hie  power  as  a 
writer  when  he  created  a  new  source  of  wonderment  at  his  power  as  a  speaker. 
The  one  operated  with  the  other,  acting  and  re-acting  in  urging  him  rupidly 
onward  to  the  climax  in  his  career. 

A  clear  and  just  distinction  was  lately  drawn  by  the  present  editor  of 
The  Olobe  between  the  Canadian  journals  of  past  days  and  those  of  the  present 
time,  when  he  said  the  earlier  newspapers  were  "  political  rather  than 
national."  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  distinguished  predecessor  helped  to 
make  them  so.  Mr.  Brown  was  to  the  very  core  loyal  and  national  in 
sentiment;  but  he  was,  over  and  above  all,  a  politician.  The  press  of  Upper 
Canada  was  in  every  way  feeble  at  the  time  of  the  Brown  invasion.  Strong 
language  was  heard  on  the  stump  and  in  the  forum,  but  there  was  a  too 
plentiful  lack  of  strength  in  the  language  of  the  press.  George  Brown 
changed  this  at  once.  From  the  moment  he  took  up  the  editorial  pen,  it 
became  instinct  with  energy.  He  breathed  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 
Of  course  he  roused  opposition,  and  notably  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Egerton  Ryerson.  A  couple  of  amusing  letters  passed  between  the  two  men 
in  1868,  when,  on  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the  Christian 
minister,  in  the  tone  of  meekness  pertaining  lo  his  eacred  calling  raised  anew 
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the  spirit  of  the  old  Adam  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  by  the  offer  of 
hearty  forgiveness  for  the  personal  wrongs  he  assumed  George  Brown  had 
doai  him  in  years  gone  by.  George  Brown,  from  whom  the  offence  was 
supposed  to  have  come,  spumed  the  offer,  and  carried  the  war  back  into 
Africa.  The  messenger  who  bore  the  peaceful  missive  returned  with  a 
terrible  answer,  quite  opposed  to  Dr.  Ryerson's  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  full 
measure  of  happiness  on  that  glad  day.  "  As  to  your  personal  attacks  upon 
myself,"  said  Brown,  "  those  who  pursue  the  fearless  course  of  a  public 
journalist  and  politician,  as  I  have  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  cannot 
expect  to  escape  abuse  and  misrepresentation.  .  .  .  Your  dragging  my 
name  into  your  controversy  ...  in  a  matter  iii  which  I  had  no  concern 
whatever,  was  one  of  those  devices  unhappily  too  often  resorted  to  in  political 
squabbles  to  be  capable  of  more  than  momentary  indignation."  That  sufficed 
for  the  political  parson.  The  dove  with  the  olive  branch  went  forth 
no  more. 

Politics  ought  not  to  be  everything  to  a  newspaper,  but  politics  were 
everything  to  The  Qlobe.  Signed  articles  were  not  used  then  any  more  than 
they  are  now,  and  of  signed  articles  to  denote  the  personality  of  this  writer 
there  was  no  need  whatever.  His  individuality  was  consteuitly  being  revealed 
in  paragraphs  condensed  and  fbrcefiil  in  language,  emphatic  with  black 
lettering,  pointed  with  index  fingers,  abounding  with  dashes,  and  bristling 
and  pungent  with  marks  of  exclamation.  Sometimes  the  style  of  attack  was 
extravagant,  and,  if  the  phrase  be  permissable,  the  conclusions  were 
inconclusive.  In  point,  let  the  curious  case  be  cited  of  the  puzzled  reader 
who  one  day  was  told  by  T}u  Qlobe  that  the  "  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Government  is  running  over,"  and  on  the  following  day  that  "  the  cup  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  Government  is  nearly  full."  But  if  he  thought  the  writer 
himself  to  have  beeu  in  his  cups  be  would  be  quite  mistaken,  for  the  Browns 
were  the  most  abstemious  of  men,  as  they  were  purest  in  mind.  It  was  not 
often  that  such  a  slip  of  the  pen  occurred,  and  when  it  did  happen,  it  was 
attributable  entirely  to  tlie  desire  to  make  the  case  strong.  Strong,  to  be  sure, 
it  always  was.     There  was  httle  of  exposition,  of  denundatimi  a  very  great 
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deal.  The  work  waa  not  done  by  proxy,  but  by  Mr,  Brown  himself,  by  his 
own  pen,  never  by  the  "  abhorred  ahears,"  for  which  he  had  no  use. 

News  had  not  then  become  the  feature  that  it  is  in  our  own  time.  It 
did  not  therefore  form  a  counter  attraction  to  the  philippics  of  the  editor. 
Invariably  the  reader's  first  impulse,  on  receiving  The  Globe,  damp  from  the 
press,  when  George  Brown  was  editor,  was  to  turn  to  tlie  inside  page  for  the 
tonic,  which  was  invariably  to  be  got  there  to  keep  him  braced  up — a  new 
stimulant  compounded  "every  lawful  day"  from  the  same  prescription. 

It  is  quite  true  the  medicine  had  not  the  sweetness  which  is  associated 
with  pleasantry,  and  that  it  contained  but  -few  of  the  agreeable  ingredients 
which  are  derivable  from  books,  for  Mr.  Brown  was  not  a  wide  reader  or  a 
witty  writer.  His  reliance  waa  solely  upon  his  intense  earnestness  and  sledge- 
hammer force,  and  these  never  failed  of  themselves  to  carry  him  successfully 
through.  His  articles  were  the  talk  of  the  country  side,  and  the  pabulum  as 
well  of  the  country  press,  for  when  the  great  dog  barked,  all  the  little  doga 
barked  in  chorus.  In  our  own  age  we  are  sometimes  confronted  with  the 
proposition,  whether  with  the  attractions  offered  by  a  constant  supply  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  news  fresh  from  all  quarters  of  the  universe,  editorial 
writing  is  destined  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  But  this  was  a  proposition 
never  thought  of  in  George  Brown's  ofHce  or  by  the  readers  of  his  paper,  for 
the  supremacy  of  what  he  wrote  over  all  other  kinds  of  matter  then  obtainable 
was  unquestionable  and  unquestioned.  He  had  no  patience  with  long 
arguments,  nice  distinctions,  subtle  disquisitions.  His  delight  waa  in  rough 
vigor  and  terse  expression.  Writers  have  been  said  to  be  like  teeth,  divided 
into  incisors  and  molars.  Mr.  Brown  was  powerful  with  both.  He  could 
tear  a  fallacy  into  rags  and  grind  it  into  pulp.  Elegance,  fine  flavour,  beauty 
of  illustration,  were  not  of  his  nature.  The  questions  with  him  were,  "Can 
the  statement  be  made  forceful  ?"  "  Can  it  be  made  to  tell  ?"  He  was  the 
god  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology — the  god  with  the  hammer.  With  a  fyle 
of  The  Globe  before  him,  Carlyle  would  have  found  it  an  easy  thing,  had  he 
liked  to  do  so,  to  add  to  his  heroes  and  his  worship  of  heroes,  "  the  hero  aa 
journalist,"  for  George  Brown  was  a  strong  man  after  his  own  heart 
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Brown's  personality  was  intense,  and  he  impressed  it  upon  his  paper 
with  all  tile  force  of  his  masculine  and  ardent  nature.  He  never  followed, 
but  always  led.  He  never  stood  on  the  defensive,  but  was  always  the 
aggressor.  He  was  a  Napoleon,  rapidly  moving  and  constantly  forming  his 
columns  for  attack.  Rarely  in  office,  he  had  no  need  of  explanations  of 
policy.  If  denied  the  sense  of  power  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  he  felt  he 
possessed  it  at  the  lever  of  the  printing  press.  He  was  the  shaper  and  creator 
of  public  opinion,  not  its  creature.  His  was  the  directing  mind,  setting  in 
motion  the  whole  Liberal  journalistic  machinery  of  the  Province.  From 
every  centre  of  influence  in  the  West,  the  tempests  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  office  of  the  Toronto -^i»ie-were.W8ft§d  back  with  the  same  certainty  as 
the  storms  we  see  nowadays  starting  ibr^riiit obedience  to  the  call  of  the  dciis 
ex  machina  of  the  meteorological  observatory.^ 

It  must,  however,  be  a^mitted.tl>alr.father  and  son  alike  were  on  other 
lines  than  politics  most  rigid.'  They  ^eji^'asj apostolic  as  Paul  in  advocacy  of 
"  whatsoever  things  are  true,-  whatsoeVfif'tRings  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report."  With  frigid  and  prudish  minds  they  guarded  the 
columns  of  their  pnper  against  the  intrusion  of  reports  of  sport,  whether  in 
their  nature  healthy  or  unhealthy,  or  gambling  in  stocks,  or  the  clean  or 
unclean  productions  of  the  stage.  Their  pleasures  and  those  of  their  readers 
were  taken  sadly  in  the  disturbed  pool  of  party  politics  ;  but  for  both  there 
was  the  constant  heartsicKness  which  springs  from  hope  deferred.  Politics 
was  the  standing  puddle  of  those  days,  through  which  was  dragged  the  inner 
and  outward  belongings  of  public  men,  while  clothing  of  other  kinds  was 
cleanly  washed  and  bleached  and  very  stiffly  starched. 

The  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1851,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  passed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  to  meet  the  Bull  of  the  Pope 
giving  territorial  designations  in  England  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the 
Bishops  of  his  Church,  was  a  great  occasion  for  The  Globe.  It  attacked  the 
Pope  and  his  institutions  with  a  vigor  of  expression  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  language,  intemperate  as  it  was,  of  the  English  country 
gentlemen  themselves.     Mr.  Brown's  extreme  course  in  the  early  part  of 
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h-s  life  when  Popery  was  to  him  as  the  red  flag  to  the  bovine,  caused  him  a 
greiit  deal  of  uneasiness  in  after  daya,  and  was  for  years  a  serious  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  had  much  to  do  in  causing  liis 
defeat  when  he  ran  against  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  Haldimand  in  1851, 
and  it  was  in  itself  enough  to  justify  the  expression  Mr.  Brown  more  than 
once  applied  to  himsetf  of  being  a  "governmental  impossibility."  It  is 
natural  in  a  country  with  the  mixed  races  and  diverse  religious  beliefs  of 
Canada  that  this  should  be  so.  Intolerance  of  opinion  on  cherished  subjects 
is  a  powerful  weapon  in  pulling  down,  but  weak  in  building  up,  and  their 
was  little  statesmanship  in  Mr.  Brown's  uncompromising  hostility,  during  all 
the  years  of  his  more  active  political  life,  to  the  Church  and  language  of 
Lower  Canada.  In  1871,  twenty  years  after  the  Haldimnnd  defeat, 
when  Confederation  was  supposed  finally  to  have  composed  the  religious 
differences  of  the  community,  Mr.  Brown  wrote  a  memorable  letter  of 
explanation  and  defence,  intended  to  reunite  with  the  Liberal  party  the 
many  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  had  been  in  unison  with 
il  until  1850,  but  had  since  that  time  assumed  an  attitude  of  estrangement. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the  Liberal  party 
did  not  act  again  together  with  the  old  cordiality  and  the  old  confidence  in 
each  other  until  Mr.  Brown  had  ceased  to  take  a  dominant  part  in  public 
aETairs. 

"The;  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaning. 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flowed  between." 

From  the  issue  of  the  Banner  in  1843,  down  to  Confederation  in  1867, 
wlien  Mr.  Brown  left  the  popular  arena  and  the  Liberal  leadership  was  placed 
in  commission,  to  bo  remain  until,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Parliamentary 
colleagues,  it  was  tacitly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  formally  conferred 
upon  him  in  1872,  there  was  here,  as  there  was  during  the  long  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  the  United  States,  "an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing 
and  enduring  forces." 

The  purpose  of  biographical  writing  being  to  proclaim  the  man,  the  way 
to  proclaim  George  Brown  is  through  his  style — the  way  in  which  he 
proclaimed  himself — Le  style  e'ett  i'homme.    Mr.  Brown's  style  has  been  dwelt 
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upon  with  some  degree  of  fulness  because  it  explained  so  much  that  there 
wag  about  him,  and  because  it  made  liira  the  powerful  factor  everybody 
admitted  him  to  be  in  the  poHtics  of  Canada,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  by  meaus  of  bis  style  more  than  anything  else  that  he  commanded  ti.e 
obedience  of  his  fellowmen  from  the  first,  and  retained  it  to  the  last,  A 
master  of  sentences,  he  was  slow  to  forsake  tlieir  construction  in  the  sanctum 
of  The  Globe  for  the  acclamations  which  awaited  liira  on  the  stump,  on  the 
platform  and  in  Parliament  With  rare  reticence  in  a  man  like  him,  he 
resisted  the  overtures  to  contest  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  until 
April,  1851,  when  he  met  with  failure  in  Haldimand,  but  he  was  returned  at 
the  general  election  later  in  the  same  year  for  Kent,  which  he  represented 
until  1854.  From  that  time  until  the  election  of  1857,  he  sat  for  Lambton. 
He  then  had  the  unusual  honor  of  a  double  return — ^for  North  Oxford  and 
for  the  city  of  Toronto — largely  through  the  prancings  on  the  streets  of  that 
good  old  Tory  city  of  "the  Protestant  horse."  Electing  to  sit  for  Toronto,  he 
continued  ita  member  until  1863,  when  once  more  he  tried  a  change  of  saddle, 
and  became  member  for  South  Oxford.  As  the  representative  of  South 
Oxford  he  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  measures  for  Confederation,  which 
accompHshed,  he  offered  in  the  consequent  elections  of  1867  for  still  another 
seat,  that  of  South  Ontario,  and  suffering  a  reverse,  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  combination  on  a  large  scale  of  journalism  with  practical 
fanning,  until  his  call  to  the  Senate  in  1873. 

The  groat  political  movements  of  his  time  belong  to  the  domain  of 
Iiistory.  In  each  of  these  movements  Mr.  Brown's  towering  person  was 
invariably  seen  rising  high  amongst  his  fellows.  He  came  in,  like  Lord 
Elgin,  for  a  sliare  of  Tory  hostility  for  his  defence  of  the  Rebellion  Losses 
Bill.  Lord  Elgin  was  assailed  in  Montreal,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  House  of  George  Brown  in  Toronto.  While  supporting  the  Refoim 
go"*nHnent  in  1851  he  gave  a  summary  of  what  Liberalism  b'atl 
accomplished,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Haldimand  :  (1)  control  over 
the  executive  government;  (2)  religious  equality;  (3)  a  national  system  of 
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education  free  from  sectarian  bias ;  (4)  municipal  institutions ;  (5)  great 
public  icorks;  (6)  an  amended  jury  law;  (7)  an  improved  assessment 
system  ;  (8)  cheap  postage. 

A  staunch  advocate  of  free  trade,  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  entire  Customs  department  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  ports  of  Canada  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the, world — a  vision  in 
statesmanship  not  yet  realized. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  The  Globe,  a  considerable  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  became  impatient  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine 
government,  which  came  into  power  in  1847,  in  giving  eflfect  to  their 
professed  policy,  especially  in  the  direction  of  what  Mr.  Brown  called  state 
cburcbism.  With  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada  nearly  a  unit  against  the 
bulk  of  the  Tories  in  that  Province  in  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Clergy  Keserves,  and  with  the  members  of  both  parties  from  Lower  Canada 
solidly  knit  to  oppose  it,  the  position  of  the  Liberal  government  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Mr.  Lafontaine  held  to  the  sacredness  of  the  religious 
endowments,  not  as  the  entire  belongings  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  as  the  heritage  of  all  denominations  of  Protestants  ; 
while  Mr.  Brown  and  bis  followers — about  that  time  dubbed  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Cameron,  because  of  their  tenacity,  "  clear  Grits" — were  clamorous  for  their 
complete  removal,  through  the  agency  of  secularization.  Finding  the  position 
at  length  intolerable,  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Lafontaine  retired,  and  Mr.  Hincks 
succeeded  to  the  Liberal  leadership.  Mr.  Hincks  declared  that  the 
continuance  of  the  agitation  was  calculated  to  endanger  the  Provincial 
Union,  and  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Union,  if  the  necessary  support  for 
caxrying  on  the  Government  was  not  to  be  had  from  the  Liberals,  he  was 
prepared  to  join  hands  with  the  Tories.  Then  7^e  Globe  went  squarely  into 
opposition,  and  it  continued  onwards  for  many  years  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  govemmeuta,  until  the  tension  was  relieved  in  1867  by  the  Imperial  Act  of 
Union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  America.  During  that  period  Mr. 
Brown  saw  the  Clergy  Re3er\-e9  secularized  by  the  ministry  of  Sir  Allan 
McNab  without  the  realization  of  tlie  fear  of  Mr.  Hincks  as  to  the  disruption 
of  the  bond  between  the  two  Provinces;    and  Mr.   Brown    was  himself 
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successful  in  the  next  great  movement  to  which  he  gave  hia  attention  by 
acciiring  representation  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  along  with  it  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  America. 

But  before  passing  from  the  Clergy  Reserves  question,  it  will  be  well  to 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  speech  Mr.  Brown  delivered  on  that  subject 
in  Toronto  in  1851,  as  illustrative  of  his  mode  of  platform  warfare.  "I 
hold,"  he  said,  "  the  principle  and  practice  of  Establishments  to  be  alike  bad. 
I  view  the  payment  of  religious  teachers  by  the  State  to  be  injurious  to  tlie 
cause  of  Clirist,  injurious  to  the  pastors,  injurious  to  the  people,  and  injurious 
to  the  State.  I  hold  that  tliat  church  which  cannot  be  maintained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Christian  people  is  not  worth  supporting." 
"  It  is  true,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  that  learned  ecclesiastics  have  shown  from 
Holy  Writ  that  Kings  were  to  be  nursing  fathers,  and  Queens  nursing 
mothers  to  the  church,  and  that  by  the  nicest  arguments  they  liave  attempted 
to  establish  on  this  foundation  a  whole  fabric  of  prieetcraft ; "  a  fabric  which 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  raze  to  the  ground.  "  Let  as  vow,"  so  concluded  his 
peroration,  "  that  we  shall  never  give  up  the  battle  until  victory  has  boeu 
fully  accomplished  ;  and  let  us  keep  ever  before  us  the  goal  we  must  reach — 
no  reserves  I  no  rectories  1  no  sectarian  education !  no  ecclesiastical 
coriwrations  I  no  sectarian  money  grants  1  no  sectarian  preferences  whatever  t" 
No  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  this  was  the  tpsimma  verba  of  the 
speech,  as  it  was  actually  delivered,  or  that  any  of  hia  other  speeches  appeared 
in  The  Globe  in  tlie  precise  language  of  the  platform,  for  Mr.  Brown  used  few 
notes,  and  if  a  most  powerful  speaker,  he  was  far  from  being  exact,  and  liis 
printed  orations  were  subjected  by  him  to  a  considerable  degree  of  added  force 
and  editorial  embellishment. 

The  struggle  on  the  representation  question  was  much  the  same  sort  of 
battle  aa  the  straggle  on  the  Clergy  Reserves  had  been.  The  movement, 
strong  among  the  people  in  the  western  part  of  Upper  Canada,  made  little 
advance  at  first  in  Parliament  It  was  resisted  by  the  solid  impact  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  by  Lil>eral3  and  Conservatives  alike  in  the  easterly  constituencies 
of  the  Western  Province,  whose  population  had  become  stationary,  and  who 
watohed  the  growth  of  counties  like  Huron  and  Bruce  with  a  jealous  eye      In 
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the  few  lines  on  this  question  in  the  High  School  history  for  Ontario  there  is 
a  strange  misconception,  the  writer  placing  at  the  head  of  the  impelling 
forces  George  Browo,  William  McDougall  and  Antoine  A,  Dorion,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  resisting  forces  John  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Etienne  Cartier. 
To  the  latter  should  be  added  John  >\an(IIieM  Macdonald  and  his  brother, 
Donald  A.  Macdonald,  both  at  this  period,  in  all  else  but  this,  very  advanced 
Liberals,  and  Mr.  Dorion  himself,  who,  inatead  of  being  in  the  movement  as 
a  co-leader  with  Mr.  Brown,  with  whom  he  agreed  on  most  other  measures  of 
prime  importance,  joined  with  the  enemy  in  op|>osing  with  all  his  power  the 
swelling  hordes  which  finally  swept  him,  the  three  Macdonatds,  Cartier  and 
and  all  else  before  them.  Even  in  the  Confederation  debates,  after  the  battle 
had  gone  fairly  against  him,  Mr.  Dorion  spoke  in  words  of  bittemeea  of  his 
former  colleagues ;  and  in  a  previous  stage  of  the  history  of  the  movement, 
Sandfield  Macdonald  quite  rivalled  Cartier  in  denunciation.  Cartier  set  off 
against  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  west,  the  codfisi)  in  Gaspe  Basin,  but 
Sandfield  Mncdonald,  with  equal  if  not  greater  contempt,  spoke  of  his  newly- 
arrived  Scottisli  kinsmen  in  Huron  and  Bruce  as  Paisley  weavers  who  were 
still  wearing  the  coats  of  whitewash  that  were  given  them  when  they  were 
taken  into  quarantine  at  Grosse  Isle.  Johti  A.  Macdonald  certainly  never 
said  anything  worse  than  that  of  George  Brown's  contingent,  and  George 
Brown  was  never  more  bitt«r  towards  Sandfield  Macdonald  in  retort  Brown 
cared  little  for  what  John  A.  Macdonald  might  say,  but  a  great  deal  for  what 
was  said  by  Sandfield  Macdonald  and  Dorion ;  the  fire  within  the  ranks 
being  always  hottest  and  most  destructive.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  acted 
towards  Dorion  and  Sandfield  Macdonald  with  a  degree  of  forbearance 
scarcely  to  be  expected  £rom  one  of  his  warlike  and  impulsive  temperament 
He  was  very  different  in  his  treatment  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  "  little 
rebel,"  as  be  once  called  him ;  a  Liberal  and  of  all  Liberals  the  most 
pronounced. 

Mr.  Brown  never  conquered  the  counties  of  his  Province  which  verged 
upon  Lower  Ciuiada,  bat  the  rest  of  Upper  Canada  he  hammered  into  line  ; 
not  all  at  once,  but  by  repeated  blows,  during  which  many  governments  rose 
and  fell,  among  the  Dumber  his  own  short-lived  Ministry  which  he  formed 
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with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dorion,  in  1858,  and  that  of  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald, 
which  succumbed  in  1864,  after  a  feeble  and  fitfid  existence.  Sandfield 
Macdonald  wanted  to  substitute  for  the  increased  representation  of  Upper 
Canada  according  to  its  popalation  the  unworkable  project  of  the  two 
majorities.  This  meant  that  the  gOTernment  of  the  da;  must  command  a 
majority  from  each  Provinca  His  scheme  of  course  &iled,  and  he  had  in 
turn  to  retire  from  ofiice. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  more  than  touch  upon  the  topic  so  familiar  to 
the  past  generation  by  the  name  of  the  "  double  shuffle."  This  event  was 
the  defeat  of  the  sometimes  Macdonald-Cartier,  at  other  times  Cartier- 
Macdonald,  government,  through  the  reiterated  demands  from  the  west  for 
representation  according  to  its  increasing  population ;  the  call  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head  to  his  counsels  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Dorion  ;  th^r  immediate  defeat 
on  a  resolution  of  non-confidence  in  the  House,  where  they  had  vacated  their 
seats  by  acceptance  of  office;  the  refusal  by  the  (70Temor>Oenerat  of  a 
dissolution  ;  and  the  taking  by  the  previous  ^Qnistera  of  double  sets  of  oaths 
and  offices,  so  as  to  evade  the  necessity  of  returning  to  their  constituents  for 
re-election.  Such  was  the  "doable  shuffle."  But  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  is  too  long  and  too  controversial  for  the  pages  of  this  work.  Perhaps 
not  less  so  is  the  controversy  on  the  fatherhood  of  Confederation.  But  as  the 
writer  has  eipressed  in  other  ways  his  opinion  on  the  tenability  of  Mr. 
Brown's  claim  to  this  national  distinction  he  may  be  allowed  to  state,  as  he 
proposes  to  do  in  a  paragraph,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  is  based,  as 
an  ending  to  the  brief  outline  he  has  given  of  the  prindpal  events  of  lb. 
Brovm's  most  active  lifei 

So  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  1858  Mr,  Brown  su^ested  to  Mr.  Holton 
of  Montreal,  as  the  remedy  for  the  increasing  difflculties  of  government,  a 
comprehensive  union.  "A  federal  union,  it  appears  to  me,"  he  said,  "cannot  be 
entertained  for  Canada  (Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  as  Canada  then  was)  alon^ 
but  when  agitated  must  include  all  British  America."  It  is  true  he  despaired 
in  his  time  of  its  accomplishment,  thinking,  as  he  added,  that  **  ve  will  b« 
past  caring  for  politics  when  that  measure  is  finally  achieved ; "  bnt  In  thii 
respect  under  estimating  the  potency  of  tiie  demands  for  representation  by 
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popnlatioii,  thioagh  whose  agency  it  was  not  long  afterwards  brought  about. 
In  1869  Mr.  Brown  called  a  convention  in  Toronto,  and  advocated  in  lien  of 
the  existing  legislative  union  the  adoption  of  the  federal  principle.  He 
moved  in  the  same  senae  at  tbe  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  The  policy 
thus  outlined  waa,  it  is  true,  limited  in  its  application  to  Upper  and  Lowei 
Canada.  For  its  further  extension  the  country  was  not  yet  prepared.  But 
events  were  moving  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  session  of  1864,  Mr.  Brown 
took  advantage  of  tbe  weakness  of  the  TacbS  government,  which  had 
succeeded  the  government  of  Sandfield  Macdonald,  to  obtain  a  Committee  on 
constitutional  changes,  and  aa  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  on  the  14th  June 
of  that  year,  be  reported  in  favor  of  the  federative  Bjratem  to  be  applied 
either  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  alone,  or  to  the  whole  of  British  North 
America.  The  report  was  adopted  with  only  three  dissentients,  one  of  the 
three  being  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald.  Next  day  the  Tach6  Government,  with 
Mr.  Macdonald  as  its  leading  spirit,  was  defeated  on  a  direct  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  Mr.  Brown's  time  had  now  come.  He  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  bis  triumph  to  try  to  form  a  government,  but  had  be  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  no  degree  of  permanency  was  possible  in  the  state  of  parties  then 
existing,  and  he  took  the  patriotic  and  wiser  course  of  asking  bis  opponents 
to  confer  upon  the  basis  of  Confederation.  Meetings  between  the  hitherto 
hostile  leaders  were  arranged  for  ;  a  coalition  government  was  formed,  witli 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Mowat  and  Mr.  McDougall  as  Liberal  members ;  and  on  July 
1, 1867,  Greater  Canada  sprang  into  existence  as  a  confederated  country. 
Mr.  Brown  remained  sufiiciently  long  with  his  strange  associates  to  see  tlie 
enterprise  far  enough  on  the  pathway  to  insure  its  ultimate  success,  but  bis 
dislike  of  restraint  induced  him  to  quit  the  ship  before  it  was  fairly  launched, 
and  towards  the  close  of  18C5  he  changed  the  close  and  stiSing  atmosphere  of 
the  Cabinet  for  the  open  air  of  freedom  so  necessary  to  him.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  once  said  in  the  Byatamder,  "  The  parent  of  Confederation  was  Dead 
Lock."  Yes,  but  who  produced  Dead  Lock?  Who  but  George  Brown? 
George  Brown  brought  the  disease  to  its  crisis,  and  George  Brown  prescribed 
tbe  core. 
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Jfl  the  general  elections  of  1867,  following  Confederation,  Ur.  Brown 
was  defeated  in  South  Oxford,  so  that  he  was  excluded  Irom  the  first 
Parliament  of  united  Canada,  and  from  that  time  onward  he  showed  hut  little 
disposition  to  re-enter  puhlic  life.  He  accepted  nomination  to  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  December,  1873,  but  allowed  a  whole  session  to  pass  without 
taking  his  seat.  In  1874  he  negotiated  for  Canada  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  United  States,  but  like  the  measures  of  amity  between  England  and  the 
United  States  of  later  times,  it  met  its  grave  in  the  Congressional  Senate.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  1875,  Mr.  Brown  was  ofi'ered  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  but  declined  it,  rightly  concluding  that  it 
was  a  position  incompatible  with  the  editorial  direction  of  The  Globe,  and 
declaring  again,  as  he  had  often  declared  before,  that  he  would  rather  be 
editor  of  The  Globe  than  reneive  any  dignity  or  office  in  the  gift  of  either  the 
Crown  or  the  people.  In  1879  a  knighthood  was  a  second  time  pressed  upon 
him,  and  it  was  thought  that  be  would  at  last  bend  his  form  and  take  it,  for 
he  went  to  Montreal  to  meet  the  Governor-General,  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  invetstiture.  But  he  surprised  His  Excellency  and  all  who  were  not 
in  the  secret,  by  putting  it  from  him  with  an  expression  of  his  thanks. 
With  change  of  sky  he  had  changed  his  mind  ;  rather  let  it  be  said  that  he 
liad  never  been  sufiRciently  imbued  with  the  notion  of  acceptance,  and, 
convinced  against  his  will,  his  opinion  had  remained  the  same. 

Had  lie  taken  the  honor,  he  would  not  have  lived  long  to  enjoy  it  A 
few  monlhs  afterwards,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  in  March,  1880,  a  man 
named  Bennett,  who  had  been  discharged  for  misconduct  from  the  service  of 
Tke  Globe,  shot  him  with  a  pistol.  No  one  thought  that  the  wound  tiiua 
inflicted  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  its  consequences  ;  least  of  all  Mr.  Brown 
himself.  But  the  occurrence  aroused  him  to  preternatural  aclinty,  and  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  refusing  to  take  needed  bodily  and  mental  repose,  on  a 
bright  Sunday  in  the  ensuing  May  he  died.  He  had  insisted  on  continuing 
to  do  business  in  his  chamber,  where  be  held  meetings  and  declared 
dividends.  Perhaps  not  so  much  his  hurt,  as  his  characteristic  disregard  of 
it,  as  being  a  mere  trifle,  prevented  his  recovery.  In  scenes  of  excitement  he 
had  passed  the  many  years  of  his  toilsome  life ;  in  disquiet  he  q>ent  the 
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weeks  of  weary  aicknesB  that  had  brought  it  to  a  close ;  and  not  till  death  was 
the  perturhed  spirit  to  find  repose.  After  his  constant  buffctings  with  the 
world ;  of  achievement  which  brought  with  them  so  few  of  the  fruits  of 
victory;  of  strifes  and  disappointments;  of  the  sense  of  possession  of  great 
powers,  and  of  their  use  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  poor  personal  results  ; 
who  shall  say  that  the  restful  ending  of  it  all,  when  it  came  to  him  was 
unwelcome  ?  His  had  been  the  stormy  Hfe  of  Lear,  and  at  its  going  out  tl.^ 
sympathetic  ear  might  bave  caught  the  wailing  tones  of  Kent's  refrain : 

"  Vex  not  his  gfao9t.    O,  let  him  pass  I  he  hates  him, 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 

Stretch  him  out  longer." 
Followed  by  Edgar's  reflective  response :  "He  id  gone,  indeed";  and  Kent's 
rejoinder : 

"  The  wonder  is  he  hath  endured  bo  long. '' 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THX  BI6ET  HON.   BIB   JOHN   A.   HACDONALS. 
By  Davis  Cxugbtoh. 

r  Jcbm  A.  Macdoaald  for  fifty ycM»  the  leading  ParliamenUritn  In  Ciuiad*— Of  Scotch 
Parentage— Educated  at  Kingston— Begins  the  Study  of  L«w— His  Early  Associaliona 
with  Oliver  Mawat— Bis  Defence  of  Von  Shoultz— Enteri  the  Political  Arena  as  a  Tory— 
A  I^-I,ODg  Imperialist — In  1847  Appointed  Receiver-General — Opposes  Rebellion  Loasea 
Bill— BndefiTors  to  Have  Seat  of  Governtneat  Moved  to  Kingstoa— Mr.  Macdouald  and 
Mr.  Brown— Attitude  of  "The  Globe  "—Introduces  a  Bill  for  the  Secularization  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves— Leader  in  the  Assembly— Called  on  by  the  Governor- General  to  Fonn  * 
Ministry— Ottawa  Chosen  as  the  Seat  of  Government— The  "  Double  Shuffle  "—The  Trent 
Affair  — A  Dead-Lock  in  the  Canadian  Parliament— A  Federal  Union  Proposed  — 
Preliminary  Steps  Towards  Confederation  —  John  A.  Macdonald,  a  Leader  in  the 
Confederation  Movement  —  Receives  Knighthood  —  The  Building  up  of  the  Great 
Dominion— Difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Canada— The  Treaty  of  Washington 
Ratified— Made  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor- The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Projected— 
Mr.  L.  S.  Huntington's  Charges  against  the  Cover n mi.' 11 1— Sir  John  out  of  Office — Once 
More  in  Power- His  Cabbet— The  National  Policy— Holds  the  Confidence  of  the  Canadian 
People- His  Last  Great  Triumph  and  His  Death— The   Empire  Mourns  Canada's  Greatest 


TO  give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  one  who  during  well-nigh  half  a 
century  took  an  active  part,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  time 
the  leading  part,  in  the  Parliamentary  government  of  Canada,  who 
exercised  a  most  potent  share  in  moulding  the  destiny  of  the  Dominion  and 
occupied  a  more  conspicuous  position  before  the  public  than  any  other 
Canadian  statesman, — is  practically  to  write  the  history  of  Canada  during  that 
period.  Within  the  limits  to  which  the  present  work  necessarily  confines  me 
only  the  more  prominent  features  in  the  career  oT  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Alexander  Macdonald,  P.  C,  G.  C.  B.,  can  therefore  be  touched  upon. 

Although  of  an  ancient  Highland  family,  his  parents,  Hugh  Macdonald 
and  Helen  Shaw,  had  removed  from  Dornoch,  in  Sutherlandshire,  to  Glasgow, 
when  John  Alexander,  their  second  son,  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  January,  1816. 
Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald,  not  thnTing  in  Glasgow,  rMolved  to  try  bis  fortune  in 
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the  thea  viMerataB  af  Upper  Canada,  whither  he  emigrated  with  his  young 
funiily  in  1820,  when  the  fiitare  Frime  Minister  was  bat  fire  years  of  age. 
After  a  brief  remdence  in  Kingston  be  removed  to  Adolphustown,  in  the 
county  of  Lennox,  to  start  shop-keeping,  subsequently  going  across  the  Bay  to 
the  Stone  Mills  in  Prince  Edward  County,  where  for  some  years  he  kept  a  grist- 
mill.  But  ill-success  seems  to  have  dogged  hia  footsteps  wherever  he  went 
and,  eventually,  he  returned  to  Kingston  broken  down  in  health  and  died 
there  in  1836.  Of  the  early  days  of  young  Macdonald  little  need  be  said 
more  than  that  they  were  spent  around  the  romantic  shores  of  the  beautifiil  Bay 
of  Quinte.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  such  common-school  education  as 
those  early  days  afforded,  and  a  brief  career  at  the  Kingston  Grammar  School, 
he  had  to  leave  school  in  order  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family,  and 
commence  to  fight  bis  way  up  to  an  eminence  not  hitherto  attained  by  any 
Colonial  statesman.  Choosing  the  profession  of  law,  he  entered  as  a  student 
the  o£Bce  of  Mr.  George  Mackenzie  of  Kingston,  being  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1836  when  he  was  twenty-one.  He  immediately  commenced  to  practise  his 
profession  in  Kingston.  His  office  was  but  a  few  months  opened  when  there 
caroe  as  a  student  to  him  a  lad  named  Oliver  Mowat,  and  subsequently 
another  named  Alexander  Campbell,  and  it  is  often  thought  of  as  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  three  young  men  thus  associated  in  their  early  days  should  all 
have  become  eminent  in  Canadian  politics,  and  each  be  knighted  by  her 
Majesty  for  services  to  the  Empire.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  after  a  lengthy 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  passed  away  while  holding 
the  position  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  after  the 
unparalleled  record  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  uninterruptedly,  in  the 
Premiership  of  Ontario,  contributed  largely  to  the  final  success  of  his  party  in 
Dominion  politics  by  joining  them  in  that  arena,  becoming  for  a  brief  time 
Minister  of  Justice  on  the  formation  of  the  Laurier  Cabinet,  afterward 
spending  his  declining  years  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  native  Province 
Meanwhile  the  one-time  tutor  Ln  law  of  the  other  two  bad  gone  to  his  rest  aftet 
a  public  career  of  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  he  had  achieved  a 
prominence,  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  the  Empire  at  large,  such  as  no  other 
Bi'ilish  statesman  outside  the  British  Isles  hod  ever  attained. 
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Man;  Btories  ore  yet  told  l^  Qtm  old  inhsbitaDta  of  KingstoD  of  the 
yoang  lawyer,  whose  genial  ways,  add«d  to  hii  cleverness,  had  early  won  liim 
popalarity  and  busmeea  But  the  chief  incident  of  bis  l^al  career  was  tho 
defence  of  Voq  Shoultz  for  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1837-8,  or 
rather  in  the  raid  from  the  United  States  which  took  place  in  connection  nith 
it.  A  Dumber  of  misguided  Americans,  who  imagined  that  they  had  only  to 
show  themselves  on  Canadian  soil  to  be  joined  by  a  population  groaning 
under  oppression  and  ready  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  British,  made  a  dash 
across  the  St  Lawrence,  took  possession  of  a  windmill  near  Prescott,  and 
kept  it  for  several  days  till  surrounded  by  the  British  forces.  Voa  Shoultz, 
a  young  Polish  gentleman,  who  too  late  regretted  having  been  misled,  was, 
with  other  leaders,  tried  t^  oourtrmartial  for  the  offence  and  was  defended 
by  Mr.  Macdonald.  There  was  not  much  chance  for  defence,  as  Von  Shoultz 
pleaded  guilty,  and,  with  nine  others,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  but  his  connection  with  the  case  added  to  the  rising  fame  of  the  yoting 
lawyer.  With  su<di  stirring  events  taking  place  in  Canada,  it  was  natural 
that  a  young  man  possessed  of  the  doable  qualificatdons  of  talent  and 
ambition  should  turn  his  attention  to  politics,  and  the  zeet  for  a  political 
career  was  heightened  by  the  seat  of  Government,  at  that  time  itinerant, 
being  moved  to  Kingston  in  1841.  Although  he  had  served  as  Alderman 
for  Frontenac  Ward  in  the  Kingston  City  Coancit,  it  was  not  till  1844,  when 
the  Draper  Ministry — succeeding  to  office  when  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine  had  resigned  on  account  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Qovemor,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe — appealed  to  the  people,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  entered  Ui« 
political  arena.  In  the  general  election  he  consented  to  contest  Kingston 
against  Mr.  Manahan.  He  entered  political  life  as  a  Tor)  What  afterwards 
became  known  as  the  Liberal-Conservative  party,  resulting  from  a  fusion  of 
factions,  and  practically  the  creation  of  Mr.  Macdonald  himaelf|  had  no 
existence  at  that  timci 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  Reformen  of  those  days  to  say 
that  any  comdderable  portion  of  them  favoured  a  severance  of  Canada  from 
the  British  Empire;  but  the  Provinces  had  recently  passed  through  a 
r«l>oUion  in  which  foreigners  from  the  United  8(at«e  bad  bew  invited  V>  fW 
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armed  invasion  of  Canada,  and  the  feelings  evoked  had  not  yet  died  away. 
Of  the  staunch  loyalty  of  Mr.  Baldwin  there  could  be  no  question,  but  most 
of  those  who  favored  the  rehelUoo,  and  some  who  had  made  no  secret  of  their 
fondness  for  Eepublican  institutioDs,  attached  themselves  to  the  party  led  by 
him,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  party  was  judged  by  the  public,  and 
especially  by  its  opponents,  from  its  extreme  men  rather  than  from  its 
Icadera  Although  singular,  it  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
same  sentiment  which  dominated  his  whole  political  career,  and  found  vent 
in  the  memorable  words  of  his  last  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Canada,  should 
be  found  in  the  foreground  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  first  address  to  the  electors  of 
Kingston,  when  he  declared  that :  "  The  prosperity  of  Canada  depends  upon 
its  permanent  connection  with  the  Mother-Country,  and  I  will  resist  to  the 
ntmost  any  attempt  (from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come)  which  may  tend  to 
weaken  Uiat  union."  Having  gained  a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Mscdonald 
seems  in  his  early  sessions  to  have  applied  himself  more  to  the  study  of 
constitutional  and  current  questions  than  to  making  himself  conspicuous  by 
speaking.  But,  in  view  of  the  recently  revived  question  of  differential  duties, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  session  of  1846  he  spoke  strongly  on  a 
resolution  for  differential  duties  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  contending  that : 
"  The  danger  to  our  markets  is  not  &om  British  but  American  manufactures ; 
and  while  British  manufactures  coming  through  the  United  States  must,  of 
course,  pay  the  high  duty,  coming  by  the  St.  Lawrence  they  will  pay  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  and  if  honourable  gentlemen  wish  the 
country  to  enjoy  that  protection  they  must  vote  with  the  Ministry." 

Although  he  was  not  making  himself  conspicuous,  the  young  member 
was  nevertheless  attracting  the  attention  of  his  leaders,  and  in  1846  Mr. 
Draper  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  Mr.  Macdonald  should  join  the 
Ministry,  although  it  was  not  till  1847  that  he  took  his  first  Ministerial 
position,  that  of  Receiver-Gieneral.  Mr.  Draper  went  on  the  Bench  soon 
after,  and  the  Government,  after  carrying  through  the  session  on  a  narrow 
majori^,  were  defeated  at  the  general  election  in  December  of  that  year. 
The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  second  Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Ministry,  which  followed,  was  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  in  the  session  of  1849 
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for  the  indemnificatioQ  of  persons  in  Lower  Canada  whose  property  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837-38.  The  cry  was  at  once  raised  that  it 
was  proposed  to  compensate  rebels  as  well  as  loyal  citizens,  and  the  feeling 
it  evoked,  especially  among  the  English-speaking  population  of  the  Lower 
Province  was  intense.  Altliough  fought  bitterly  by  the  Conservative 
Opposition,  Mr.  Macdonald,  amongst  others,  speaking  against  it,  the  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  excitement  of  the  populace  culminated 
when  Lord  Elgin  came  to  the  House,  then  sitting  in  Montreal,  to  give  assont 
to  the  Bill.  He  waa  received  with  hootings  and  his  carriage  pelted  with 
missiles  as  he  drove  away.  Nor  did  the  excitement  end  there,  for  in  the 
evening  the  rising  tide  carried  the  mob  to  the  Assembly,  where  the  doors 
were  forced,  the  members  dispersed,  and  the  furniture  smashed.  Someone 
applied  a  torch  to  the  edifice,  and  by  morning  the  Parliament  buildings 
were  a  smoking  ruin.  Though  temporary  premises  were  secured  and  the 
session  hasUly  brought  to  a  close,  this  mob  violence  lost  the  seat  of 
Government  to  Montreal.  A  number  of  other  cities  were  bidding  for  it,  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  moved  that  Kingston  be  the  location,  but  a  removed  to 
Toronto  was  decided  upon,  and  the  Legislature  alternated  between  that  city 
and  Quebec  every  four  years  till  1865. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1851,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baldwin  having  retired  because 
he  found  himseK  in  a  minority  from  Upper  Canada,  although  the  majority  of 
tlie  whole  House  agreed  with  him  in  opposing  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lafontaine  also  retiring  from  pablic  life,  the 
lion.  Francis  Hincks  was  called  upon  to  reoi^^anize  the  Ministry.  Although 
Sir  Allan  McNab  was  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  Mr. 
Macdonald  was  recognized  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  party,  and  he  found  an 
effective  ally  in  the  Hon.  George  Brown  in  his  efforts  to  oust  the  Beform  or 
Liberal  Ministry.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  although  for  nearly  thirty 
years  this  gentleman  was  the  most  bitter  and  powerful  opponent  Mr. 
Macdonald  had,  the  Conservative  leader  on  more  than  one  occasion  gained  a 
victory  by  turning  to  account  the  quarrels  of  his  forceful  antagonist  with  bis 
own  party  friends.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
more  than  orlinaiy  vigour   had   throngh  his  newspaper,  2%e  Globe,  been 
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working  up  public  sentiment  in  Upper  Canada  to  demand  the  secnlarizaUoD 
of  ttie  Clergy  Iteserres,  and  he  now  came  out  in  pronounced  hostility  to  the 
Hincks-Morin  Ministry.  The  Imperial  Parliament  in  1853  empowered  the 
Canadian  Parliameut  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  when,  in  1854,  the 
Houses  met  without  reference  in  the  Speech  to  the  matter,  or  to  the  other 
burning  question  in  Lower  Canada  of  the  abolition  of  Seigneurial  Tenure,  an 
iiiiiendment  was  moved  regretting  that  there  was  no  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  these  questions.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  Mr.  Hincks  was  known 
to  be  in  &Tour  of  Secularization,  and,  if  given  time,  would  undoubtedly  have 
ik-alt  with  it.  Mr.  Brown  and  hie  friends  joiued  hands  with  tiie  Tory 
<.»['liosition,  and  the  Government  was  defeated  by  42  to  29.  The  Miniatry 
immediately  brought  down  the  Governor  to  prorogue  the  House— an  unique 
p  oceeding  in  Parliamentary  government,  as  no  Act  had  been  passed,  and 
t  e  passing  of  one  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  session. 

A  dissolution  and  general  election  followed  immediately,  and  when  the. 
House  met  in  September,  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  again  made  common 
cause  with  the  Conservatives  in  order  to  defeat  the  Government,  which  in  a 
few  days  was  forced  to  resign.  Sir  Allan  McNab  as  leader  of  the  r^ular 
Opposition  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry,  but  found  himself  in  a  difBcuIt 
[>osition,  aa  his  followers  numbered  not  quite  a  third  of  the  House,  while  those 
of  the  late  Ministry  exceeded  either  one  of  the  parties  opposed  to  them.  It  was 
liere  that  the  geniua  of  Mr.  Macdonald  for  solving  difficultiee,  eo  often  to  be 
tested  in  the  future,  came  into  play.  He  saw  that  the  Moderate  Reformers  of 
Lower  Canada  were  irreconcilably  opposed  to  Mr.  George  Brown  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  and  he  made  overtures  resulting  in  M.  Morin  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Lower  Canada  wing  of  the  late  Government  joining  the  new 
Ministry.  Mr,  Hincks,  although  be  did  not  join  the  Government,  gave  his 
assent  to  the  wrangement,  and  a  couple  of  his  Upper  Canada  friends  were 
taken  in.  This  coalition  marks  the  formation  of  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  Canada  aa  the  Liberal-Conservative  party.  The  elections  having 
shown  uDmistakably  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the  defeated  Government  had 
announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
Seigneurial  Tenure   and  for   the   oecularizatirai   of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
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Practically  the  same  programme  was  adhered  to  by  the  new  Ministry.  In 
October  the  Hon.  Mr.  Macdonald  introduced  a  bill  for  the  Becnlarization  of 
the  Clergy  Keserves,  while  the  Hon.  L.  T.  Drummoad  introduced  one 
abolishing  Seigneurial  Tenure  in  Lower  Canada.  The  two  measures  paraed 
through  the  House  concurrently,  and  thus  were  forever  set  at  rest  two  great 
questions  wliich  had  long  agitated  the  Provinces,  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
followers  were  furious  when  they  found  that  they  had  co-operated  with  the 
Conservatives  in  turning  out  a  Reform  Government  only  to  find  a  coalitiou 
formed  which  left  them  in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  after  objecting  to  some 
of  the  details  were  found  voting  against  the  secularizatidh  measure  when  it 
eventually  passed. 

Sir  Allan  McNab  was  too  old  and  set  in  his  ways  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
progressive  party  like  that  newly  formed,  and  dissatisfaction  soon  sprang  up, 
culminating  in  the  defection  of  the  Liberal  wing  of  the  Government  and 
iorciug  a  reconstruction  in  1856,  with  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Tach6  in  the  Upper 
Kouse  as  noniinal  Premier,  while  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  as  Leader  in 
the  Assembly  was  virtually  in  command.  On  the  25th  November,  1857, 
Colonel  Tache  retired  and  Mr.  Macdonald  was  at  once  asked  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  form  a  Ministry,  which  he  did,  taking  the  Hon.  George  E.  Cartier 
as  Leader  of  the  Lower  Canadian  section.  A  dissolution  and  general  election 
immediately  followed.  At  the  union  of  the  Provinces  in  1840  each  of  them 
had  been  given  an  equal  representation  in  Parliament,  although  Lower 
Canada  had  at  that  time  tlie  larger  population.  The  more  rapid  growth  of 
the  Upper  Province  had,  however,  long  placed  it  in  the  lead,  and  Mr,  George 
Brown  had  for  some  time  been  agitating  through  The  Globe  and  in 
Parliament,  for  representation  according  to  population.  He  had  also  started 
an  onslaught  on  Roman  Catholic  sectarian  schools,  and  these  two  subjects 
formed  the  battle  cries  in  Upper  Canada,  carrying  it  against  the 
Government,  although,  as  was  natural  with  such  questions  in  agitation,  the 
Ministry  gained  a  sweeping  victory  in  Lower  Canada.  Although  Mr. 
Macdonald  saw  clearly  enough  that  with  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
the  Upper  Province  a  re-adjustment  of  representation  on  the  basis  of 
population  must  eventually  come,  he  took  the  ground  that  the  arrangement 
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of  1840  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  which  should  not  be  disturbed  without 
the  consent  ot  both  parties  to  it,  and  he  was  consequently  placed  in  the 
trying  position  of  having  to  govern  the  country  while  in  a  minority  in  his 
own  Province.  The  cry  of  "Lower  Canadian  domination"  was  therefore 
persistently  and  effectively  hurled  at  him  throughout  Upper  Canada.  This 
was  not  without  some  compensating  advantage,  for  it  rallied  to  his  side  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  faithful  attachment 
which  made  Jiim  in  his  after  career,  although  a  Protesfant  and  resident  of 
another  Province,  more  powerful  among  the  French  and  CuUiolic  poiiuhiLzon 
than  any  of  their  own  compatriots. 

It  had  been  long  felt  that  the  perambulatory  system  for  Parliament  ought 
to  be  ended,  and  vsrious  attempts  were  made  to  fix  upon  some  place  as  the 
permanent  Seat  of  Government  where  suitable  buildings  could  be  erected. 
But  local  jealousies  defeated  every  attcmjit,  till  in  1857  the  Lt'gialature 
referred  the  question  to  Her  Majesty,  In  1853  her  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  Ottawa,  and  such  an  opporlunity  being  one  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
party  warfare,  a  resolution  was  moved  that  Ottawa  ought  not  to  be  the 
Seat  of  Government.  Although  it  was  opposed  by  the  Ministry,  who  felt 
bound  to  stand  by  Her  Majesty's  decision,  the  motion  rallied  the  local 
influences  of  the  other  aspiring  cities,  anil  these  combined  with  the  regular 
Liberal  OppositioUj  carried  it  by  64  to  60.  Mr.  George  Brown  immediately 
said  that  this  was  a  condemnation  of  the  Government  and  to  test  it  he  would 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  The  test  was  accepted  by  the  Ministry, 
and  they  were  sustained  by  a  vote  of  50  to  61.  But  Mr.  Macdonald  saw  that 
he  would  put  his  opponent  in  an  unpopular  position  if  they  took  office  on  a 
programme  of  opposition  to  Her  Majesty's  decision  after  she  had  been  invited 
to  give  it,  and  next  day,  on  the  assembling  of  the  House,  announced  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Brown  was  asked  to  form  a  Government, 
and  undertook  the  task,  taking  Mr.  A.  A.  Dorion  as  his  colleague  for  Lower 
Canada,  and  completing  his  Ministry  on  the  2Qd  of  August  Immediately 
the  announcement  was  made  in  the  House,  on  the  usual  motion  for  a  writ  for 
a  new  election  for  one  of  the  seats  vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  o£Bce,  Mr.  H.  L, 
Langevin  moved  to  add  that  the  new  Ministry  did  not  possess  the  oonfidei  ce 
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of  the  House  or  the  country.  Aa  the  new  Ministers  were  out  of  the  House, 
and  could  not  speak  for  themselves,  the  members  of  the  late  Ministry 
refrained  from  speaking,  but  the  amendment  was  carried  by  the  decisive  vote 
of  71  to  31,  a  majority  of  each  Province  voting  against  the  Government  Mr. 
Brown  then  applied  for  a  dissolution,  which  was  refused,  the  Governor- 
General  having  warned  hira  before  taking  office  that  a  dissolution  would  not 
be  granted,  and  the  Brown-Dorion  Ministry  resigned  on  the  4th  August  after 
having  lasted  only  two  days.  The  Governor  asked  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Alexander)  Gait  to  form  a  Ministry,  but  he  declined,  and  the  Hon.  George  E. 
Cartier  was  then  sent  for.  He  asked  Mr.  Macdonald  to  help  him,  and  practically 
the  old  Ministry,  with  a  change  of  offices,  came  back  to  power. 

And  now  took  place  a  transaction  which  has  passed  into  history  under 
the  name  of  the  "double  shufBe,"  and  which  gave  rise  to  many  bitter 
discussions  at  the  time.  The  rule  under  the  British  Parliamentary  system 
being  that  members  accepting  Cabinet  offices  thereby  vacate  their  seats  and 
must  be  re-elected,  the  members  of  the  Brown-Dorion  Ministry  were  out  of 
tlie  House  and  seeking  re-election.  But  it  was  discovered  that  the  law 
provided  that  a  member  resigning  one  Cabinet  position  and  accepting 
another  within  thirty  days  need  not  he  re-elected  ;  so  the  members  of  the  old 
Government  took  temporarily  other  offices  than  they  had  formerly  occupied, 
and  then,  changing  back  into  their  old  positions,  went  on  with  the  work  of 
Parliament  without  the  trouble  of  personal  re-election.  The  effect  of  this 
move  on  their  opponents  need  hardly  be  described.  They  were  furious  in 
finding  out  how  they  had  been  outwitted,  the  only  result  of  the  adverse  vote 
by  which  they  defeated  the  Government  having  been  to  put  themselves  out 
of  the  House  and  to  make  new  elections  necessary,  while  the  members  of  the 
old  Government,  re-installed  in  office,  were  calmly  going  on  with  the  business 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Brown  and  liis  colleagues,  with  their  followeis,  made  the 
country  ring  with  denunciations  of  the  "double  shuffla"  They  afterwunis 
brought  the  matter  up  in  the  House,  which  sustained  the  Government,  and 
carried  it  to  the  courts,  where  it  uas  decided  that  the  course  pursued  had 
been  quite  constitutional. 
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The  general  election  of  1861  presented  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  bis  former  student,  Mr.  Oliver  Mowat,  pitted  against  each  other  at  the 
polls.  Mr.  Mowat,  being  a  native  of  Kingston,  and  with  extensive 
connections  there,  the  Liberals  thought  that  his  candidacy  would  give  a 
chance  of  defeating  Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  however,  won  an  easy  victory. 
The  danger  of  war  with  the  United  States  over  the  Trent  Affair  in  1861 
having  made  painfully  apparent  the  defenceless  position  of  the  country  had 
war  unfortunately  ensued,  the  Ministry,  in  consultation  with  the  Imperial 
authorities,  devised  a  scheme  of  defence,  including  fortifications,  and  brought 
it  before  Parliament  in  the  Militia  Bill  of  1862.  But  objection  was  taken, 
especially  by  the  Lower  Canadians,  to  the  expense,  and  the  Government  was 
defeated — although  Mr.  Macdonald  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  seven  votes  from  bis  own  Province.  The 
Ministry  having  resigned,  the  Governor  sent  for  Mr.  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sicotte,  from  Lower  Canada, 
formed  a  Government.  Although  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald  was  of  the  same 
political  party,  he  had  from  the  start  the  bitter  hostility  of  Mr.  George 
Brown,  who  once  more  played  into'  the  hands  of  his  old  opponent,  and  so 
assailed  the  new  Government,  both  personally  and  through  The  Olobe,  that 
it  was  defeated  in  a  want  of  confidence  Resolution  moved  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Macdonald  in  May,  1863.  The  House  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  an 
election  brought  on,  but  before  the  polling  a  general  shuffle  in  the  Ministry 
took  place,  securing  the  support  of  Mr.  Brown  through  the  elections.  The 
Government  obtained  a  small  majority  in  the  House,  but  was  in  a  minority 
from  Lower  Canada,  and  therefore  found  it  practically  impossible  to  carry 
on  business,  although  its  resignation  did  not  take  place  till  March,  1864. 
The  Provincial  Secretary,  Mr.  Ferguson  Blair,  was  called  on  and  attempted 
to  form  a  Government,  but  failed ;  after  which  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  got  together  a  Ministry.  But  parties  were 
so  evenly  balanced  that  it  was  impossible  for  nther  side  to  govern,  and  after 
•truggliiig  on  for  a  few  weeks  the  new  Ministry  was,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  60  to  58,  thus  bringing  on  the  memorable  deadlock, 
which  partly  led  to  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Canada 
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Kext  day,  while  everybody  was  diacussing  wbat  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
emergency — two  Ministries  having  fallen  within  a  few  weeks,  and  it  being 
manifest  thai  another,  ifformed,  would  at  once  share  the  same  fate — ^Mr.  George 
Brown,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Alxander  Morris,  intimated  his  willingness  to 
meet  with  bis  opponents  and  talk  over  the  dtuation.  He  was  immediately 
tiiken  at  bis  word.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait  waited  on 
him  at  bis  hotel,  and  from  that  interview  sprang  what  afterwards  developed 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  union  of  the  four  Provinces, 
consummated  on  the  first  of  July,  1867,  having  led  to  such  great  results, 
tliere  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  of  being 
considered  the  "Father  of  Confederation."  In  the  sense  of  having  first 
suggested  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  for  a  union  of  the  British  North 
American  colonics  had  been  a  dream  of  statesmen  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  had  on  various  occasions  been  advocated  in  more  or  less  deSnito  form. 
But  until  this  memorable  meeting  no  practical  step  toward  it  had  really 
been  taken.  History  will  record  it  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  George  Brown  that  at 
the  critical  juncture  he  sank  his  personal  feelings,  and  came  forward  to  co- 
operate with  his  opponents  in  a  patriotic  attempt  to  extricate  the  countrj-  from 
its  difficulties — and  neither  friends  nor  opponents  who  remember  the  warm 
animosities  he  cherished,  and  know  what  an  effort  it  must  have  cost  hira, 
will  be  sparing  in  their  praisefor  his  patriotic  act  But  when  this  interview 
took  place  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Brown  was  prepared  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Confederation  at  once.  Indeed  the  official  memorandum  shows 
that  when  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Gait  proposed  a  Federal  union  of  all  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  as  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  he  said  that 
this  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada ;  that  though  a 
Federal  union  was  desirable,  and  would  come  eventually,  it  was  remote;  and 
he  proposed  "Parliamentary  reform,  based  on  population,  without  regard  to 
the  separating  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada."  Messrs.  Macdonald 
and  Gait,  sticking  to  their  proposal,  Mr.  Brown  acquiesced  in  its  being  tried, 
and  altliough  averse  at  first  to  entering  the  Government,  finally  came  in  with 
Messrs.  AVilliam  Macdougall  and  Oliver  Mowat  to  help  in  carrying  the 
scheme  through. 
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Tbe  important  evsnte  which  followed  mark  the  greatest  epoch  In  the 
histoiy  of  Ctmada.  It  ia  neceasary  in  a  aketch  each  aa  the  present  to 
toach  bat  lightly  upon  them.  A  Convention  having  been  called  at 
Charlottetown  to  discoss  a  proposed  union  i  between  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Braiiswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  deputation  from  ihe  Canadian 
Government  attended,  and  took  the  Convention  by  storm  with  the  great 
scheme  they  had  to  propose.  It  was  subsequently  considered  at  Quebec  and 
resolutions  passed  with  which  eventually  delegates  from  the  different 
Frovincee  went  to  England  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  Although  great  service  was  rendered  by  Messrs.  TUley  of  New 
Brunswick,  Tapper  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cartier  of  Lower  Canada,  Maodongall  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  others  whose  names  will  always  be  Ulustriooa  in  Canadian 
history  for  the  part  they  took  in  these  events,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
the  one  conspicuous  figure  Uiroughout  was  that  of  John  A.  Macdonald.  His 
was  the  directing  mind  and  his  the  moulding  hand  which  practically  shaped 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  was]  knighted  by  Her 
Majesty,  and  when  the  Act  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  he  had  ihe 
honour  of  being  called  to  be  the  first  Premier  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  elections  which  followed  Sir  John  had  onoe  more  to  meet  the 
bitter  opposition  of  Mr.  Geoige  Brown,  who  had  left  the  Government  bd'ore 
Confederation  was  consummated.  But  notwithstanding  this  formidable 
obstacle,  the  Government  carried  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  by 
laige  nuyorities,  although  in  Nova  Scotia  the  Anti-Confederates  made  almost 
a  clean  sweep — Dr.  Tupper  being  the  only  supporter  returned  from  that 
Province.  From  this  time  till  the  next  general  election  in  1872  were  years 
of  arduoQS  labour,  which  might  fairly  be  called  an  era  of  nation  building. 
Never  in  a  similar  length  of  time  has  any  other  country  made  such  atridee  in 
Territorial  expansion  aa  did  Canada  during  that  period.  The  machinery  of 
the  new  Dominion  had  to  be  got  under  way,  laws  had  to  be  devised  and 
passed  organizing  the  various  departments  of  State,  the  Inter-colonial  Railway 
had  to  be  located  and  its  constnicLion  proceeded  with.  Such  works  as  these 
latter  might  have  been  considered  sufGcient  to  task  the  energies  of  Premier 
and  Government  for  one  Parliamentary  term ;  bnt  Sir  John  started  with 
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^Bigfi  oonoeptioiu  of  the  fntnre  in  store  for  Canada  and  lost  no  time  in  setting 
to  work  to  cany  ont  his  grand  ideas.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  acquire  for 
the  Dominion  soTereignity  over  the  vast  British  region  which  stretched 
weatword  from  Ontario  ontil  it  reached  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  on 
the  Pacific,  and  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and,  after  a  substantial 
payment  to  extinguish  the  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  this  was 
achieved  and  a  commencement  of  organization  made  for  the  new  territory  by 
erecting  and  admitting  into  Confederatioa  the  Province  of  Manitoba  in  1S70. 
British  Columbia  was  next  approached  and  brought  into  the  IX>minion  in  1871, 
and  then  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  had  held  ont  when  the  original 
Union  was  being  fonned,  was  wooed  and  won  in  1872 — ^thns  completing 
Canadian  sway  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  QneA  Lakes  to  the  Korth 
Pole. 

Meanwhile  a  nomber  of  irritating  questions  had  orison  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  Sir  John  had  the  honour  of  being  selected, 
along  with  four  British  statesmen,  as  one  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners  to 
arrange  a  settiement.  It  was  the  first  time  a  Colonial  statesman  had  ever 
been  aasodated  in  treafrjr-makiog  on  behalf  of  the  Empira  When  he 
returned  be  had  to  encounter  bitter  criticism,  not  so  mnch  for  what  the 
Ttea^  of  Washington  contained,  as  for  its  failure  to  deal  with  sabjects  which 
Canada  had  a  &ir  right  to  have  consida«d,  bnt  be  fought  it  through 
Parliament  and  left  his  vindication  for  the  fiitare.  It  has  come  since  his 
death,  for  his  lettais  to  his  colleagues  published  in  Mr.  Joseph  Pope's  Memoin 
show  how  stoutly  he  contended  for  Canada's  rights — being  overborne  by  the 
other  British  Conmiiseionen  who  for  Imperial  reasons  did  not  wish  to  have 
Canada's  claims  pressed  at  that  time.  After  the  Treaty  (^  Washington  was 
ratified,  Sir  John  was  made  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor  in  recognition  of 
his  great  services  to  the  Empire,  being  the  first  Colonial  statesman  upon  whom 
that  high  honour  had  been  conferred.  One  of  the  terms  on  which  British 
Columbia  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  waa  that  a  railway  across  the 
continent,  to  connect  the  railway  system  of  Canada  with  the  Province  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  should  be  commenced  and  constructed  within  ten  years.  This 
waa  immediately  asniled  as  the  height  of  folly.     British  Cohimbia  wai 
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defloribed  •■  a  "  sea  of  moantaina "  ;  it  was  said  that  from  the  Red  Itlver 
Valley  eastward  there  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  rocks  and  musKeg ; 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  Une  would  he  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness ; 
that  such  an  undertaking,  which  was  enough  to  task  the  enei^ies  of  an  old 
and  wealthy  country,  would  certainly  crush  the  new  Dominion  under  a 
burden  from  which  it  could  neTer  recover ;  that  to  undertake  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  people  on  the  Pacifio  Coast  was  sheer  madness.  Sir  John,  however, 
was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  believed  that  such  a  line  would  be  ihe  making 
of  Canada,  and  with  the  help  of  his  energetic  colleague,  8ir  Charles  Tupper, 
be  resolutely  went  ahead. 

But  while  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life  waa  connected  with  this 
magnificent  work,  perhaps  the  greatest  trial  of  his  career  was  associated  with 
its  early  days.  Parliament  having  decided  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
ihe  Pacifio  Railway  built  by  an  incorporated  company  rather  than  by  the 
Government  direct.  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  of  Montreal,  and  Hon.  D.  L  Macpherson, 
of  Toronto,  each  promoted  companies  to  undertake  the  work.  When  the 
elections  of  1872  were  over  someone  obtained  access  to  the  private 
correspondence  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  solicitor.  Based  on  the  information 
which  the  Opposition  was  thus  put  in  possession  of,  when  the  House  met  in 
1873,  Mr.  L.  S.  Huntington  made  a  series  of  charges  against  the  Government 
to  the  effect  that  Uiey  had  sold  the  Charter  for  the  Pacific  Railway  to  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  fbr  a  large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  elections. 
There  was  great  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  Judges  Day,  Polette  and  Gowan, 
appointed  to  take  evidence  on  the  charges,  were  followed  with  intense  interest. 
The  charge  that  the  Government  bad  bartered  the  Pacific  Railway  Charter  to 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  not  sustained  by  the  evidence — in  &ct  it  was  shown  that 
Sir  John  had  refiised  to  give  the  work  to  the  Company  promoted  by  Sir 
Hugh  and  had  imdsted  that  a  new  Company  from  which  Sir  Hugh's 
American  associatefl  were  excluded  should  be  formed  ont  of  the  two.  It  was 
also  proved  that  he  bad  given  Sir  Hugh  Allan  no  advantage  over  others.     It 
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wu,  how«T»r,  admlttod  that  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  veiy  woalthy  and  had  great 
interests  at  staks  in  addition  to  his  prospective  intereflt  in  the  Paci&c  Railway, 
(and  j^t  that  a  change  of  Ministry  would  be  disastrous  to  them),  gave  large 
Buma  of  mouey  in  the  elections  to  sustain  the  GoTemment,  and  the  fact  of 
accepting  such  suma  from  a  prospective  public  oontractor  raised  a  feeling 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Ministty  to  stand  up  againsL  The  House  met  in 
October  to  receive  the  evidence  and  a  fierce  debate  ensaed.  Sir  John  did  not 
wait  for  a  vote,  bat  after  one  of  the  most  spirited  speeches  he  ever  delivered, 
tendered  the  reeignalion  of  the  Ministry  and  vacated  office. 

The  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  called  on  to  form  a  GoTemroent, 
and  securing  a  dissolution,  carried  the  country  by  a  very  large  majority.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  till  the  risiDg  tide  of  ^  John's  popularity  b^^ 
again  to  manifest  what  a  wonderfol  hold  he  had  upon  the  public  of  Canada, 
and  the  movement  was  accelerated  by  a  new  element  which  now  came  into 
Canadian  politics.  The  low  tariff  of  Canada,  which  bad  been  a  sufficient 
protection  while  the  industriee  of  the  United  States  were  handicapped  by  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  now  offered  little  obstacle  to  the  traders  of  the  latter 
conntiy  flooding  the  Canadian  market  with  their  surplus  of  manufactured  and 
natural  products  whenever  it  suited  them  to  do  so— whilst  the  Canadian 
prodacte  were  religiously  excluded  from  the  United  States  markets  by  a  high 
tariff.  Strong  representations  were  made  to  the  Government  that  this  was 
unffur  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  agricuUuristB,  who  ought  to  be 
afforded  some  protection  against  the  inroads  of  their  Southern  neighbors. 
But  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a  free-trader  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  his 
convictions,  and  he  refused  to  yield  to  appeals  made  by  his  own  political 
friends,  as  well  as  by  bis  opponents.  Sir  John,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
voiced  the  popular  demand  by  resolutions  which  he  introduced  into  the 
House.  They  were  voted  down,  but  when  the  elections  came  in  Septeoaber, 
1878,  he  was  once  more  returned  to  power  by  an  overwhelming  mt^ority,  and 
on  October  17  ensuing,  his  Cabinet  was  duly  announced. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  Minisby,  ai  it  existed,  with  oocsuonal 
change,  until  the  death  of  the  Premier  on  Jane  6, 1891 : 
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Uinister  of  Jnstictt 
Minister  of  I^Donca 

Minister  of  Pnbltc  Works 
Miuiater  of  Railwsji  uid  Canals 

Hinirier  of  Militia  and  Defence 


Minister  of  Cnitoms 
Minister  of  Agricultnre 


Miniater  of  Marine  and  Pisheries 


Minister  ct  Inland  Revenne 
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DATBO* 

HAMS 

AfFOI^ITlfKI'T 

KL  Hon.  ffir  John  Macdonald 

Oct    17, 

1878 

Hon.  Junea  Macdonald 

Oct.    17, 

1878 

Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 

May  so, 

1881 

Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson 

Sept.  «5. 

18S5 

Hon.  Sir  S.  L.  Tiller 

Oct    17. 

187S 

Hon.  A.  W.  McLcllaa 

Dec.   10, 

1885 

Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tnpper 

Jan.    S7, 

1887 

Hon.  George  B.  Poster 

May   aft 

1S88 

Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tapper 

Oct    17, 

1878 

Hon.  Sir  Hector  L.  Langevin 

May  30, 

1879 

Hon.  Sr  Charles  Tnpper 

May  30. 

1879 

Hon.  J.  H.  Pope 

Sept  as. 

188s 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald 

Nov.  38. 

1889 

Hon.  l!  F.  R,  Masson 

Oct.    ,9. 

1878 

Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 

Jan.    16, 

■880 

Bon.  Sir  Adblph  Caron 

Not.    8, 

1880 

Oct    19, 

1878 

Hon.  I.  H.  Pope 

Oct.    17, 

1878 

Hon.  John. CstUnc'.. 

Sept  as, 

1885 

Hon.  Sir  Hector  I„  Ungei^n 

Oct.    19. 

1S78 

B^y  »o, 

1879 

Hon.  John  O'Connor 

Jan.    16. 

1880 

Hod.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 

Not.     8, 

1S80 

Hon.  John  O'Connor 

May  30. 

iSSi 

Hon.  John  Carling 

May  S3. 

iS8j 

Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 

Sept  as. 

1885 

Hon.  A.  W.  McLellan 

Jan.    17, 

1887 

Hon.  John  Haggart 

Ang.    J. 

18S8 

Hon.  J.  C.  Pope 

Oct    .9. 

1878 

Hon.  A.  W.  McLellan 

J«ly   10, 

1833 

Hon.  George  E.  Porter 

Dec.    lov 

188s 

Hon.  C  H.  Tnpper 

May  31, 

18S8 

Hon.  U  P.  G.  Baby 

Oct    36. 

1878 

Hon.  J.  C.  Atkins 

Not.    8, 

i8Sa 

Hon.  John  Coetigan 

May  33, 

18S3 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald 

Oct    17. 

1878 

Hon.  Su:  D.  L.  Hacphenon 

Oct    17, 

1883 

Hon.  Thomas  White 

Aug.    5. 

1885 

Hon.  Edgar  Dewdnej 

Aug.    J. 

1888 

Hon.  John  O'Connor 

Oct    17, 

1878 

Hon.  L.  P.  R.  Masson 

Jan.     6. 

1880 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Houssean 

Hot.    8, 

1880 

Bon.  A.  W.  McUllan 

Hay  30. 

tS8i 

Rt  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald 

Oct    ij. 

188J 

Hon.  C  e  Colby 

Not.  as. 

1889 

Hon.  Sir  Alexander  OuupbeU 

Not.    8^ 

1878 

HbiL  J.  C.  Altklm 

0*  ift 

1878 
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DATE  O* 

hamk  appointubot 

Hon.  John  O'Connor  Not.    8,  iSSo 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Monaaean  Maj  ao,  iSSt 

Hon.  J.  A.  Chaplean  July   39,  l88a 

mtboQtoffiM                                         Eon.  R.  D.  Wilmot  Not.     8,  1878 

Eon.  Sir  David  Macpheison  Feb,    11,  1880 

Hon.  Frank  Smith  Jnly.  19,  1883 

Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott  Maj  13,  1887 

The  carrying  out  of  the  promise  to  protect  Canadian  industries  was  the 
first  work  undertaken  after  the  elections  and  in  the  Session  of  1879  Sir 
Leonard  Tilley,  as  Finance  Minister,  introduced  the  tariff  which  has  since 
become  known  as  the  National  Policy,  and  which,  though  strongly  assailed, 
was  sustained  at  three  successive  general  elections  thereafter — ^in  fact  as  long 
as  Sir  John  lived. 

Efforts  to  get  capitalists  to  undertake  the  construction  ot  the  Pacific 
Railway  having  failed,  the  Mackenzie  Government  had  gone  on  with 
portions  of  the  line  as  a  Government  work,  but  it  had  made  slow  progress. 
Sir  John  having  redeemed  his  promise  as  to  Protection  now  went  resolutely 
to  work  on  the  great  project  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  in  1880,  with  his 
energetic  Minister  of  Kailways,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope, 
be  visited  England,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  contract  allowed  ten  years  for  its  completion,  but 
eo  vigorously  was  it  pushed  that  in  1885  Sir  John  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
with  Lady,  Macdonald  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  great 
Canadian  highway,  thus  realizing  the  completion  of  his  great  ambition. 

The  tariff  question  was  the  great  issue  of  the  elections  of  1882  and  1887, 
but  after  the  latter  a  new  element  was  imported  into  it  by  an  agitation 
commenced  by  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  of  New  York,  for  commercial  union,  or 
unrestricted  reciprocity,  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  company 
with  a  member  of  Congress,  who  was  also  enthusiastic  for  the  scheme^  Mr. 
Wiman  visited  Canada  and  held  meetings  throughout  the  country.  The 
project  was  endorsed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition, 
and  a  propaganda  was  started,  aided  by  a  powerful  combination  in  the  press, 
which  was  making  such  headway  that  it  was  felt  there  was  danger  of  the 
country  being  carried  if  vigorous  measureb  were  not  taken  to  ooonteiact  it. 
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Sir  John  bdieved  tbat  the  &acc«flB  of  this  pnject  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
absorption  of  Canada  in  the  American  nnion ;  and  though  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century  had  paaaed  over  hia  head,  and  his  life  had  been  one  ot 
continuous  and  ardaoos  labor,  he  felt  that  the  supreme  effort  of  his  career  had 
now  to  be  mada  Early  in  1891  he  obtained  a  dissolutifm,  issued  a  stirring 
address  to  the  people  of  Canada, — one  phrase  of  which,  "  A  British  subject  I 
was  bom ;  a  British  subject  I  will  die,"  became  the  rallying  ciy  of  the 
campaign — and  went  into  the  fight  with  a  vigour  which  surprised  eveiybody, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  his  younger  days.  Two  and 
Eometimes  three  meetings  per  day  were  addressed,  with  additional  talks  from 
the  rear  platform  of  cars  to  exated  crowds  at  railroad  stations.  Even  on 
Sundays,  when  friends  urged  him  to  take  a  much  needed  rest,  he  kept  two 
secretaries  busy  all  day  by  dictating  letteis  to  tJiem.  When  the  Toting  came 
on  6th  March,  he  scored  a  triumph  which  everybody  admitted  was  due  to  his 
personal  efforts  and  populari^ ;  but  it  was  a  triumph  purchased  with  his  life. 
Although  completely  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the  campaign,  he  went 
right  on  with  the  preparations  to  meet  Parliament,  which  he  did  on  29th 
April,  and  for  three  weeks  kept  up  the  strain  as  Leader  of  the  Housei  But 
exhausted  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  after  one  or  two  premonitory 
symptoms,  in  the  last  week  in  May  the  country  was  thrown  into  consternation 
by  the  news  tb&t  he  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis  from  which  there  was 
little  hope  that  he  would  recover.  Then  followed  ten  days  of  anxiety,  shared 
not  by  the  people  of  Canada  alone,  but  throughout  the  whole  Britiah  Empire, 
from  all  quarters  of  which  came  sympathetic  enquiries — daily  joined  in  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  through  the  Govemor-Geueral.  On  the  4th  of  June 
physicians  in  attendance  reported  slightly  more  favorable  symptoms,  but 
notwithstanding  this  he  continued  to  sink,  and  near  midnight  on  the  6th  of 
June,  without  having  regained  oonaciousness  he  passed  peacefully  away. 
Messages  of  condolence  poured  in  from  C^ada,  fi«m  India,  and  from  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  Empire,  and  fivm  the  Queen,  who  showed  her 
appreciation  by  causing  a  wreath  of  white  roses  to  be  placed  on  bis  coffin  with 
the  inscription :  "  From  Her  Majes^  Queen  'N^ctoria,  in  memory  of  her 
faithful  and  devoted  aerrant"    The  impressive  scenes  (tf  the  "-*""fi'  fiuMral, 
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both  at  Ottawa  and  KingBton,  were  such  as  will  never  be  forgotten  by  tho** 
who  witneased  theoL  Not  alone  waa  it  an  immense  concourae  poored  in 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  to  paj  their  last  token  of  reepect  to  the  dead 
Chieftain,  bat  it  was  a  touching  tribute  to  the  personal  character  of  Sir  John 
and  the  never  varying  kindness  and  oonmderation  with  which  he  had  treated 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  and  whidi  won  him  such  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  that  thousands  in  all  stations  in  life  and  &om  all 
parti  of  Canada,  who  saw  him  laid  to  rest  in  Cataraqui  Cemetery,  felt  that 
they  weie  taking  leave  not  merely  of  a  great  statesman  but  of  a  warm  personal 
friend  whoae  memory  they  would  long  cherish. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  joined  with  those  of  Canada  and 
G^reat  Britaia  in  tributes  to  the  dead  Btat«eman,  in  which  former  opponents 
freely  rect^niaed  the  great  work  he  had  done — the  Chicago  Herald  epitomising 
the  general  voice  of  the  press  when  it  said :  "  With  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
death  passes  away  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  the  time.  He  was  a  bom 
leader  of  men,  a.  shaper  ot  policies,  and  a  maker  of  histoiy  I  Barely,  if  ever, 
has  the  career  of  a  single  statesman  been  to  a  nation  what  the  career  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was  to  Canada.  He  entered  public  Ufe  with  the  provinces  numeri- 
cally weak,  with  undeveloped  resources  and  torn  by  internal  disseusdons, 
and  he  did  not  lay  down  his  charge  till  he  had  seen  dissensions  largely 
healed;  British  power  on  the  American  continent  consolidated  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  great 
natoral  resources  of  this  vast  ro^n  rapidly  developing;  a  deep  system  of 
waterways  penetrating  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  almost 
oompleted  for  lai^  vessels ;  Canada  standing  high  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  its  merchant  marine ;  and  a  magnificent  highway  across  the 
oontinent,  the  building  of  which  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  destined  more  and  more  to  become  the  great  line  of  commnnicatioii 
between  Europe  and  the  Orient.  That  others  from  time  to  time  took  their 
parts  and  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished 
may  be  freely  conceded,  but  history  will  leoord  that  to  the  eneigy,  genius  and 
goidanoe  of  Bx  John  Macdonald  ii  Canada  pre-eminently  indebted  for  the 
position  she  occupies  to-day. 
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Aftar  tha  fimaral  H«r  M^jestj  Mnt  an  atitograph  letter  of  ^Tmp&thy  to 
Ladj  Macdonald,  annonncdng  to  licr  that  ghe  desired  to  confer  eome  honour 
to  mark  her  apfovoiation  of  Efir  John'i  Mrrioea  to  the  Empire,  which  aha  did 
hj  alevating  his  vidov  to  the  Peerage  with  the  title  of  Baroness  Macdonald 
of  EamaoUfie.  A.  memorial  service  was  held  in  Weetminster  Abbey, 
attended  by  the  most  eminent  British  statesmen,  and  sabeequentlj  a  bnst  of 
Sir  John  was  placed  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  amongst  those  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Empire,  and  onTsiled  by  Lord  Bosebeiy  with  fitting  ceremonies. 
Bendes  the  mcmomeni  erected  by  the  Dominion  on  the  Parliament  groonds 
at  Ottawa,  Hamiltwi,  TOTonto,  Montreal  and  Kingston  also  erected 
monuments  to  hii  mraoory,  and  in  Toronto  the  ammal  deocuration  of  the 
mmnment,  with  addresses  commemoratiTe  of  the  work  he  accomplished, 
has,been  started,  and  ooBstitutes  an  example  which  is  being  followed  in  other 
citiMb 
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Aleruder  Wm*«-a.  Qm  Migt  OtMt  LOwnl  Piealar  <rf  Cafl«dft  — Of  Typlc*!  Sootdi 
PuenUgB— A  Toller  from  Bl*  BariiMt  Dky*— A^nnticcd  u  a  Stone- Cutter— la  the 
I^and  of  Bvn»— Jolna  the  Baptist  Comtonaioit— Deddea  t*  BmigTAte  to  Caukda— Arrives 
«t  Qatime  «■  the  "Honaidi" — Decide*  to  IfOCate  at  Kingaton— At  Work  u  a  Bnildci^^ 
Cheated  oat  of  HIa  Snmmer'B  Wagea— A  Winter  In  the  Bach  Wooda— A  Contractor  ftnd 
Porenuui  on  Pnblic  Work*— Hairiea  Helen  Hdl— Makea  Hla  Home  In  Sania,— Death  ol 
Hla  Wife— Take*  an  Intereat  la  FoUtict— Editor  ot  the  'Xnabton  Shield"— Maniea  Jane 
Sym— Blected  to  Farllanunt— An  Able  Deh«ter— frophedea  B«il  to  IJbemla  from  the 
Fonnstion  of  the  Coalition  Oorernment— Xakea  Fart  in  Um  Confedamtion  Debates — Hia 
Pn^WMea  Fnlfilled— Advocatea  Vigoima  Poli^  In  the  HoiUi  Weat  Rebdlion  <rf  1870— 
Prorincial  Treaanrer  of  Upper  Canada— The  Campaign  ti  '7>— The  "Pacific  Scandal" — Hr, 
HaCkeazie  Called  on  to  Fonn  an  Adminlstntioa— Hla  Campaign— Hla  Career  aa  Piemler 
— VlalU  Scotland— Sir  Charles  Tupper'a  National  FohcT^The  Blectioa  of  '78— 
In  OppoaitioD — Feels  Deeply  the  Death  ol  Geafge  Blown — In  Poor  Health — Once  Marm 
VlaitB  the  Old  World— Hr.   Unrler  BeoonM  I,eader  ol  the  liberal  Faitr— Death  of 


The  career  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  fiiet  great  liberal  Premier  ci 
Canada,  admirably  illnstratee  how  the  hombleet  dtizen  of  this  ooontiy  may 
rise  to  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 

like  many  others  of  the  leading  men  of  Canada,  saoh  aa  ffir  John  A. 
Maodtmald,  George  Brown  and  Lord  Strathoona,  he  was  of  Scotch  parentage. 
He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  Maiy  Stewart  Fleming,  and  waa 
bom  at  Logierait  on  Monday,  January  28, 1822.  His  &ther,  a  c&rpeuter  and 
ship-joiner  by  trade,  was,  daring  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  in  poor 
circumstances,  and,  to  provide  for  his  numerous  &mily,  waa  forced  to  more 
from  place  to  place  in  his  native  land  in  search  of  work.  After  the  birth  of 
his  son  Alexander,  and  before  hia  death  in  1886,  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
Perth,  of  Pitlochary  and  Dankeld.  He  was  a  typical  Scotch  father,  the 
lather  immortalized  in  Bums'  Cottar'B  Saturday  Night,  and  it  waa  &om  him 
thai  his  son  inherited  much  of  his  austerity  of  character  and  high  sense  of 
right  His  mother  wM  of  superior  family ;  her  &thei  had  been  H^nfwJ  for 
39S 
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the  annj,  but  eeenu  to  have  had  no  likiag  for  the  calling  and  settled  dowi. 
in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland,  where  he  acted  as  schoolmaater  and  session  clerk. 
No  doubt  the  future  Premier  of  Canada  inherited  from  his  grandfather 
on  his  mother'a  ude  that  intellectual  power  that  early  made  him  one  of  the 
flblest  public  men  in  Canada,  and  that  literary  grace  which  makes  tb* 
descriptive  passages  in  his  letters  such  iateresting  reading. 

The  early  life  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  like  that  of  hundreds  of 
nther  Scotch  lads  who  have  become  distinguished  in  business,  in  politics  and 
in  literatura  As.  soon  as  he  was  able  he  had  to  assist  in  earning  the 
doily  bread  for  the  family,  and  when  but  ten  years  old  we  find  liim  on  the 
hillside  employed  as  a  herd-laddie.  This  work,  of  course,  he  did  only  in  the 
summer  eeason  and  in  the  winter  months  he  attended  school.  When  but 
thirteen  years  old  he  left  school  altogether.  His  early  life  was  one  of  labor, 
nnd  at  sixteen  he  worked  in  the  fields  at  the  plow. 

On  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  family  and  his  environment, 
however  ambitious  he  may  have  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  enter  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  A  mere  day-laborer  lie  would  not  be,  and  so  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  John  Ireland,  of  Dunkeld,  as  a  stone-cutter.  Thos  the 
man  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Dominion  began  hia  life  in 
earnest  as  a  hewer  of  stone  for  the  bridges  and  dwellings  of  his  native  land. 
His  brothers  were  likewise  to  be  workers ;  Robert  and  Hope  became 
carpenters  and  cabinet-makers,  John  a  tin  and  coppersmith  and  Adam  a 
druggist  Alexander  made  rapid  progress  at  his  trade,  and  in  1841,  before 
he  had  reached  his  twentieth  birthday  we  find  him  at  Irvine  employed  as  a 
journeyman  stone-cutter. 

He  was  now  in  the  region  that  Bums  had  immortalized,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  surroundings  and  a  somewhat  close  study  of  many  of  the 
poet's  immortal  verses  did  much  to  shape  his  character.  Burns'  love  of 
natnre,  Bums'  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Bums'  passion  for  Liberty  took 
poBBcemon  of  him.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  in  tha  great  moTements  that  were 
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Stirring  the  oaUoo.  He  was  in  lympathy  witii  the  ChartiBtB,  and  took  put 
in  some  of  their  debates,  but  irai  never  an  eztremiat,  and  disapproved  of 
many  of  the  tactics  of  the  leaders  in  Uie  movement. 

From  boyhood  Alexander  Mackenide  was,  in  rel^oos  matters,  broad- 
minded  and  tolerant.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  by  birth,  but  while  at  Irvine 
was  in  daily  cootoct  with  a  number  of  earnest  Baptists  and  nndei^  their 
influence  joined  the  Baptist  Church.  No  doubt,  the  cold  austerity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  his  time  made  him  turn  for  splritnal  communion  to 
this  newer  and  more  liberal-minded  body,  but  he  ever  had  an  affection  for  the 
Church  of  his  boyhood  days,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  this  afiectioD 
seems  to  have  increased. 

The  young  stone-mason  spent  only  a  abort  year  at  Irvine,  but  in  that 
year  the  whole  course  of  his  future  life  was  shaped;  his  mind  was  aroused  by 
his  study  of  Bums  in  the  land  ot  Bums ;  be  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
great  social  and  political  questions  of  his  time ;  and  here  he  got  his  religious  bent 
Here,  too,  he  fell  in  with  ■  fiunily  by  the  name  of  SeiL  The  father  and 
eldest  son  were  stone-catters,  and  he  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  them, 
but  a  still  stronger  friend^p  with  Helen  Neil,  a  Scotob  laM  but  aeventeen 
years  old. 

The  Neils  were  dissatiafied  with  their  lot  in  the  Old  World.  Work  could 
not  always  be  obtained  and  when  obtained  the  laborer's  wage  was  barely 
snfBcient  to  support  life.  At  that  time  Canada  was  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Scotland,  and  the  Neils  thought  they  might  better  their  condition 
by  going  to  the  New  World.  As  soon  as  they  had  definitely  condnded  to 
parsue  this  course  Alexander  Mackenne  determined  to  accompany  them, 
attracted,  no  doubt^  by  the  opportunitiee  the  New  World  would  present  to  his 
ambitious  spirit,  but  also  drawn  across  the  Ocean  by  the  magnet,  Helen  NeiL 
The  party  took  passage  on  the  ship  "  Monarch,"  sailing  from  Qreenock,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  a  month's  duration  arrived  safely  in  the  SL  Lawrence. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  had  been  a  reader  and  knew  something  of  the 
history  of  the  country  he  was  about  to  make  his  home,  and  when  the 
"  Monarch "  touched  at  Quebec  he  vifited  the  points  of  interests  in  that 
historic  old  city ;  saw  where  the  great  battle  of  the  PlaioB  of  Abraham  had  been 
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fBOgbt,  where  Wolfe  fell,  and,  flrom  the  ni^ed  height,  diaok  in  the  beauty  ot 
Hm  m^eatio  river  and  the  graadear  of  the  mighty  hills  along  its  banka.  Th» 
few  hoars  he  remained  at  Quebec  made  him  a  Canadian,  and  he  ever  after 
had  an  affiBctionate  r^ard  for  the  country  where  he  was  making  his  permanent 
hom&  On  May  6  he  reached  Montreal.  He  was  offered  work  in  that  city, 
bat  the  wages  were  not  as  high  as  he  ex[>ected,  and,  as  be  learned  that 
baildiog  operations  were  being  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale  in  what  was 
then  the  western  part  ot  Canada,  he  decided  to  proceed  to  the  n^on  of  the 
Oreat  Lakee.  He  seems  now  to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Neil  party, 
■nd  it  was  he  who  made  arrangementa  with  the  captain  of  a  battean  to  take 
the  femily  to  Eingstim. 

When  he  reached  Kingston  he  fonod  that  work  was  not  as  well 
nmanerated  as  he  had  anticipated,  and  that  living  was  much  more  expensive 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada ;  however,  he  had  to  make  th»  best  of  the 
aitnatioD  and  looked  about  for  employment  He  found  that  the  tools  he  bad 
brought  with  him  were  too  soft  to  work  the  hard  stone  used  in  KingattMi  and 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  a  new  set.  However,  he  could  not  remain 
idle  and  engaged  himself  as  a  builder,  and  a  proficient  one  he  made.  He 
worked  industriously  through  his  first  summer  in  Canada,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  swindled  out  of  almost  his  entire  pay.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  he  received  a  promissory  note  for  his  wages  from  the  contractor 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  keeping  that  note  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

He  was  disheartened  by  his  first  experience,  but  determined  to  make  an 
effort  in  a  new  line.  like  many  another  yoang  Scotchman,  seeking  wealth 
in  America,  he  believed  that  if  he  owned  a  little  farm  he  might  he  able 
intime  to  become  a  rich  landed  proprietor.  Mr.  Mowat,  the  father  of  Sir  Oliver 
Uowat,  took  an  interest  in  the  young  etone-mason,  who  had  been  cheated 
oat  of  his  hard-earned  wages,  and  hearing  of  his  desire  for  a  farm  offered 
him  one  on  liberal  terms  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Kingston.  It  was  in 
a  thiok  woods ;  indeed  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  piimeraL    On  it  was  a  log 
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bouse  cdzteen  by  eighteen  feet,  and  only  about  two  acres  of  the  sorronndiag 
laud  vere  cleared.  To  this  rough,  backwoods  home  Alexander  Mackenzie 
and  the  Neil  family  moved  early  in  the  autumn  of  1842. 

Never  was  a  party  lesa  fitted  to  Bucceed  under  the  hard  conditions  that 
forest  farming  in  Canada  presented.  Mr.  Steed,  Neil's  son-iD-lav,  was  a 
ship-carpenter,  with  no  experience  in  farming ;  Hugh  Neil  had  had  from  early 
life  his  mind  fixed  on  the  ministry,  and  knew  even  lesa  of  forming  than 
Steed;  Alexander  Mackenzie's' experience  bad  been  with  the  sheep  on  the 
Scotch  hillsides  and  following  the  plow  in  the  field  for  a  few  brief  montbe. 
The  women  of  the  party  had  never  even  seen  a  cow  milked.  However,  they 
spent  a  pleasant  winter,  and  managed  to  cut  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  timber. 
Their  evenings  were  spent  by  the  roaring  open  fire-place,  and  while  the  cold 
winter  winds  whistled  through  the  cracks  in  the  roof  and  in  the  sides  of  tlieir 
rude  l<^-cabin,  and  the  howling  of  the  hungry  wolves  oocasioaally  reached 
their  ears,  they  called  np  reminiscences  of  the  Old  World,  planned  for  the 
future,  read  Shakespeare,  Byron  and  Bums,  discussed  a  little  philosophy, 
and,  following  their  natural  bent,  much  theology.  But  this  one  winter  on  a 
Canadian  farm  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  for  Mackenzie. 

In  the  following  spring  we  find  bim  back  in  Kingston  seeking 
employment  as  a  stone-cutter.  Work  was  at  that  time  in  pn^ress  at  Fort 
Henry,  sitaated  on  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  Lake  Ontario  immediately 
fronting  Kingston.  Contracts  were  being  let,  and  young  Mackenzie  obtained 
one  for  building  a  bomb-proof  arch  at  the  fort.  He  had  a  busy  summer 
working  at  bis  trade  on  this  and  other  public  works  about  the  harbor.  To 
this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  delight  to  pcnnt  out  to  tourists  stone 
work  done  by  the  man  who  was  in  time  to  become  a  great  builder  of 
Canada.  In  this  same  year  his  brother,  Hope,  who  was  likewise  to  achieve 
political  distinction  in  the  country,  crossed  the  ocean  and  journeyed  to 
Kingston,  where  he  was  successAil  in  obtaining  work  as  a  carpenter,  and 
labored  at  his  trade  for  three  years  in  the  ci^. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  early  made  bis  influence  felt  with  Qioea  with 
whom  h«  came  in  contact,  and,  indeed,  several  nf  tbe  leading  raen  of  Kington 
looked  upon  him  as  a  yoatii  of  more  ttian  ordinaiy  ability  and  jaomiM. 
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From  the  first  he  took  ui  actire  ioterest  is  the  great  queetions  that  vere,  at 
that  time,  agitating  the  public  The  secularizatioii  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
was  a  living  question.  He  took  a  strong  stand  against  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
and  was  as  outspoken  on  this  matter  ai  be  bad  been  on  the  Chartist 
movement  in  Scotland. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  as  there  was  a  lall  in  building 
operations  in  Kingston,  Alexander  Mackenae  looked  elsewhere  for 
employment  At  this  time  the  great  public  works  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  interior  of  tiie  country  were  in  process  of  construction. 
The  Lachine,  Beaubamois  aud  the  Welland  Canals  needed  skilled 
labor,  and  he  bad  little  difficulty  in  finding  employment  on  the 
Beauharnois  Canal,  and,  on  account  of  bia  efficiency  as  a  workman  and  lii» 
strength  of  character,  was  placed  in  cha^e  of  a  gang  of  men. 

While  working  here  be  narrowly  escaped  death.  A  stone  of  more  than  a 
ton  weight  which  was  being  lowered  into  place  pinned  him  beneath  it  and 
badly  crushed  his  leg  and  foot;  till  the  end  of  his  life  the  injured  limb  never 
recovered  its  old  strength.  By  this  accident  he  was  laid  aside  for  several 
months,  but  on  recovering  proceeded  west  to  the  Welland  Canal,  where  be 
was  employed  as  a  foreman  on  work  being  done  there.  The  following  winter 
he  returned  to  Kingston  and  superintended  workmen  who  were  getting  out 
stone  for  the  Welland  Canal  in  the  quarries  on  Long  Island,  opposite  the  city. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  very  ardent  lover,  and,  in  his  anxiefy  to  see  his  fianc6e, 
frequently  risked  walking  across  the  dangerons  channel  between  Long  Island 
and  the  mainland.  On  several  occasions  the  ice  broke  under  him  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  drowning.  He  bad  bis  reward,  however,  for  in  the  spring 
of  1845,  when  he  had  just  passed  bis  twenty-third  birthday,  he  was  married 
to  Helen  Neil. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  boom  in  government  work  about  Kingston 
in  1846,  and  AlezandOT  Mackentie  fband  employment  as  a  foreman  on  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  Heniy  and  on  the  celebrated  Martello  towers  that  were 
being  erected  on  points  of  vantage  about  the  harbour.  He  was  not,  however, 
to  remain  long  in  Kingston.  His  services  were  in  demand  and  he  found 
•mploymeut  on  the  canal  basin  that  was  being  constructed  in  MontreaL    It 
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is  worthy  of  Doto  that  within  four  yeftiB  after  hii  srriTal  in  fiiii  ooonbj  ha 
had  been  employed  on  the  greatest  of  Canadian  fbrtificationB  oatud*  ol 
Quebec,  and  on  the  three  greatest  pnblic  works  attempted  in  the  country  up 
to  that  time — the  Lachine,  BeaohamoiB  and  Welland  Ganal& 

While  he  was  at  work  in  Montreal  his  brother  Hope  seems  to  h&T* 
become  dissatisfied  with  Kingston.  He  saw  but  little  chance  of  winning 
either  fame  or  fortune  in  the  sleepy  old  limestone  City.  He  turned  his  eyti 
westward  and  selected  Samia  aa  a  suitable  place  for  bis  permanent  abod» 
When  Alexander  had  concluded  the  task  on  which  ha  was  engaged  at  Uw 
Montreal  canal  basin,  he  and  his  wifs,  now  an  inralid,  moved  west  to  Samia, 
and  with  this  town  his  life  was  associated  until  its  end.  As  soon  as  the 
brothers  had  found  a  place  in  Canada  that  they  determined  to  make  tbur 
permanent  home  they  thought  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  in  Scotland 
and  Hope  journeyed  to  the  Old  World  to  indoos  tfaem  to  oome  to  this 
country  and  was  snccessAil  in  his  mission. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  soon  to  safl^  the  first  great  grief  of  his  life. 
His  wife  while  in  Kingston  had  taken  a  fever  fix>m  which  she  nersr 
completely  recovered,  and  in  1852  she  died.  His  lifb  was  greatly  saddenad  bj 
this  calamity,  and  for  a  time  he  fait  as  though  all  the  brightness  had  gcBM 
out  of  existence.  Fortunately  at  this  period  of  his  career  his  mind  was  mndi 
occupied  with  public  questions.  From  the  time  he  landed  in  Canada  be  bad 
taken  an  interest  in  the  affiuts  of  his  sdi^tad  oonntiy.  In  Kingston  ha  had 
been  most  outspoken  on  seroral  of  the  qnestaons  stirring  the  political  parties 
and  had  made  enemies  and  friends.  He  was  a  pronoonoed  Reformer,  almost 
a  Radical,  and  when  he  settled  in  Sarnia  he  entered  energetically  into  the 
political  life  of  the  commttnify.  His  ability  as  a  speaker  made  him  at  once 
a  leader  in  the  Reform  par^  of  Kent  and  Lambton,  and  he  was  appointed 
secretaiy  of  the  Reform  Committee  for  thess  two  counties.  He  was  in  this  way 
brought  before  the  notice  of  Qeo^e  Brown  and  tha  great  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Ontario  recognized  the  strength  of  tha  young  st<me-ma8on.  A  does 
intimacy  was  formed  between  the  two  which  endured  without  a  break  until 
Brown  was  slain  by  the  assassin,  Bennett  TEtey  had,  indeed,  much  in 
common ;  both  were  typical  Scotchmen,  uncompromising  in  their  attitude 
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tomuda  lefoim,  the  soul  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  despidng  political 
Ucksten  and  OOTniptionist&  To  these  two  men,  more  than  to  any  others, 
were  dne  th«  ideals  of  the  liberal  party  which  in  these  latter  days  hare  heen 
so  sadly  departed  from. 

Alexander  Maokenide  was  a  great  help  to  George  Brown  in  his 
election  of  1851,  hoth  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Lambton 
Kefbrm  Committee  and  in  his  power  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer.  At 
this  time  the  supporters  of  George  Brown  established  the  LaanbUm  Shield. 
In  1852,  Mr.  Mackenzie  became  editor  of  this  paper  and  proved  himself  k 
writer  of  conodeiable  strength,  with  a  good  grip  on  pubho  questions.  He 
was,  however,  to  have  a  short  editorial  career.  In  his  vigorous  method  of 
handling  public  men  he  gave  offence  to  the  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron,  who 
entered  an  action  for  libel  against  the  Lambton  Shield  with  the  result  that  the 
paper  had  to  cease  publication,  and  Mackenzie  was  the  poorer  by  X150. 

The  words  in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  his  readers  admirably  illustrato 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  did  his  editorial  work. 

**The  editorial  work  connected  with  a  weekly  jonnud  ve  have  long 
found  a  leriouB  encroachment  on  many  of  the  evening  honis  of  rest  after 
spending  the  day  in  the  exercise  of  some  laborious  manual  labor.  We  leave 
the  profession,  as  we  entered  it,  with  clean  hands,  and  it  was  not  becatue 
we  had  not  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  evil  practices  that  we  kept  our 
hands  dean  in  the  management  of  a  public  joumaL  We  deemed  it  a 
•acnd  dn^  to  seek  no  man's  &vor,  and  to  be  regardless  of  any  man's  frown." 

Such  as  he  here  describes  himself,  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  life.  These 
&rewell  words  attracted  not  a  little  attention ;  and  that  hotheaded  enthusiast 
far  r^rm,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  now  heard  of  him  for  the  first 
UnM,  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  (tf  laige  mental  mpaeity  and  IndomltaUe 
eneigy. 

TbAi  Alexander  Maokeiuie  wai  able  to  forgiva  and  forget  was  shown  tt 
the  Reform  convention  which  met  at  Strathroy  in  the  summer  of  1860.  On 
that  occasion  Malcolm  Oameron,  through  the  support  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  wu 
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chosen  to  bear  the  baoDer  of  the  liberal  party  for  Lambton  and  Kent,  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  brilliant  work  had  not  a  little  to  do  vith  winning  him  the 
seat.     These  two  distinguished  men  were  ever  after  to  be  friends. 

Alexander  Mackenzie's  powers  were  rapidly  developing.  He  had 
proved,  in  bis  editorial  capacity  on  the  Lambton  Shield,  that  he  was  able  to 
write  with  vigor  and  intelligence.  He  was  even  more  powerftil  as  a  speaker, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  1853  met  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  on  the  platform  in  a 
discussion  on  the  reverend  gentleman's  public  school  policy,  and,  altboagh 
Ryerson  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  political  E;>eakflrs  of  his  time,  the 
stone-mason  had  the  better  of  the  oigument 

In  1853  Alexander  Mackoine  married  Jane,  eldest  dai^hter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Sym.  Although  now  barely  past  thirty  he  was  reo^^nized  as  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Samia  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
town.  His  brother,  Hope,  seems  to  have  made  his  mark,  and  in  1860  was 
diosea  to  represent  Lambton  on  the  retirement  of  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron.  In 
1861  Hope  was  renominated  for  Lambton  but  declined  the  offor,  and  Alexander 
was  elected  by  a  sabstantial  maJOTify.  ^s  address  to  the  eletdors  is  vt 
interest ;  it  shows  the  principles  that  guided  his  early  political  career — 
prindples  from  which  he  never  departed.  Ha  sfarennonsly  advocated  reform 
of  the  representation.  "Ba  denounced  the  extravaganoe  of  the  govenunent 
and  advocated  economy  and  lower  taxation.  He  deplored  the  Cact  that  the 
debt  of  the  country  was  increasing  and  that  the  expeuditore  was  going  up  by 
leape  and  bound&  He  believed  that  the  tariff  should  be  lowered;  he 
denounced  the  erection  of  such  works  as  bridges,  piers,  etc.,  for  political 
support,  and  the  giving  of  contracts  to  members  of  parliament  His 
constitaency  was  a  widely  scattered  one  but  he  had  the  physical  strength  that 
enabled  him  to  make  himself  known  in  every  part  of  it,  even  though  he  had 
to  hold  three  meetings  a  day  to  reach  all  the  electors. 

When  the  parliament  met  at  Quebec  the  question  of  representation  by 
population  came  up,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  made  his  first  qieech  before 
the  country  on  this  great  issue.  Ue,  however,  was  not  bound  to  representatim 
hy  population,  but  informed  the  government  that  he  was  prepared  to  consider 
any  other  remedy  they  m^ht  suggest  to  meet  the  situaaim.     Ilia  <^^KMdtion 
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was  a  powflrfbl  on^  and  th«  Gartier-UaedoDald  government  waa  tottering  to 
its  fall.  Day  by  day  it  grev  weaker  until  at  length  it  met  defeat  on  the 
Militia  BilL     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resiga. 

Mr.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  was  called  upon  to  form  an  administration 
and  met  with  the  support  of  the  Liberals  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  a  speech 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  united  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
Mountaina  He  was  not  yet  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  there 
could  he  a  united  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  far  Pacific. 
In  1860  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  ot 
Separate  Schoola  Mr.  Mackenzie  opposed  this  Bill,  as  he  believed  that  they 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  Public  School  system  of  the  Province.  There  waa 
no  bigotry  in  bis  opposition.  He  had  no  desire,  whatever,  to  make  the 
question  a  religious  one,  hat,  as  the  schools  of  Upper  Canada  were  non- 
denominational,  he  deemed  Separate  Schools  unnecessary. 

At  the  next  general  election  Mr.  Mackenzie  once  more  stood  for  Lambton. 
His  opponents  saw  bow  hopeless  their  cause  was  and  withdrew  all  opposition 
and  he  was  elected  by  acclamation.  On  his  return  to  parliament  he  once 
more  entered  with  energy  into  the  debates  of  the  House  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  strongest  of  Canada's  public  men.  He  was,  indeed,  much 
clearer-viffloned  than  such  reformers  as  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Mowat,  and  when 
the  celebrated  Coalition  Government  was  formed  he  strongly  opposed  the 
Idbenils  joining  forces  with  the  Tories  led  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  He 
warned  Mr.  Brown  and  his  friends  that  they  would  he  used  by  the  astute 
leader  of  Uie  Tory  party  to  advance  his  own  interests  and  then  they  would  be 
cast  aside  as  lightly  as  a  soiled  glove.  He  prophesied  that  ihe  formation  of 
the  Coalition  government  would  do  permanent  injury  to  the  interests  of  his 
party.  And  events  have  shown  how  well  he  forecast  the  futura  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  himself  as  anxious  to  see  the  difficulties  before  the  country 
aetUed  on  a  permanent  basii^  and  promised  his  support  to  any  wise  and  just 
l^islation  that  the  new  government  might  advance 

One  of  ihe  mosi  intereeting  periods  of  Canadian  parliamentary  history 
was  that  of  the  Confederation  debates,  which  began  in  1864.    Mr.  Macken2de 
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had  given  moch  tim»  anct  thought  to  the  question,  and  had  studied  with  ou* 
the  federal  system  of  the  United  States.  Although  deploring  the  coalition  he 
could  not  remain  silent  at  such  a  time.  He  waa  a  wunn  advocate  of  federal 
union.  The  Maritime  Provincea  linked  to  the  Upper  Provinces  hy  a  girdle 
of  railway  would  tend  to  make  a  strong  and  united  country.  He  saw,  too, 
the  possibilities  of  the  great  West  and  spoke  in  glowiug  words,  that  thrilled 
his  hearers,  of  the  future  of  that  vast  country.  In  the  following  year  be 
again  took  part  in  the  debates  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  men 
accustomed  to  the  finished  oratory  of  such  speakers  as  George  Brown.  When 
Brown  vacated  his  seat  in  the  government  in  1805,  the  Liberals,  looking  upon 
Mr.  Mackenzie  as  the  strongest  man  in  their  party,  offered  it  to  him  but 
before  giving  his  answer  he  consulted  with  Mr.  Brown  and  decided  to  decline 
the  portfolio.  It  would  be  bard,  indeed,  to  imagine  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie 
iu  the  same  cabinet  with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  At  this  time  there  waa  a 
tendency  to  introduce  into  Canada  the  protection  system,  but  Mr.  Mackoizie 
was  a  disciple  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  strenuously  opposed  Mr.  Qalfa 
financial  policy,  having  no  faith  that  protection  would  establish  in  the 
country  industries  that  would  be  a  permanent  benefit. 

In  1867  there  was  to  be  a  remarkable  fulfillment  of  the  prophesies  he 
made  when  he  warned  Mr.  Brown  gainst  the  coalition  of  '64.  Mr 
Howland  and  Mr.  MacDoagall  accepted  positions  in  the  new  government  led 
by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  By  so  doing  they  split  the  Liberal  party  in 
twain  and  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  He  spoke  with 
such  vigor  at  this  time  and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  questions  before  the 
countiy,  that  it  began  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the  stone-maaon  of 
Samia  was  the  one  man  capable  of  leading  the  Liberal  party,  now  left 
practically  leadwleas  by  the  retirement  c^  Mr.  Brown  from  active  pcditical 
life. 

The  election  of  1867  was  naturally  an  exciting  one.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  in  opi^osition  to  the  government,  and  every  eSbrt  was  put  forth  to  defeat 
him,  but  his  ability  and  integrity  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Libenda  of 
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Lambton,  and,  despite  the  presence  of  Mr.  MacDougall  in  his  constituency,  or 
possibliy  OD  accoaot  of  it,  he  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  nearly  seven 
hundred. 

He  fraa  now  practically  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  forces  in  parliament  and 
expreesed  himself  on  every  important  question  that  came  up.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  Howe  Nova  Scotia  had  become  an  opponent  of 
Confederation,  and  in  the  speeches  on  Uiis  matter  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ware  the 
most  likely  to  win  the  Province  by  the  sea  to  the  federal  union.  He  likewise 
strongly  favored  the  acquisition  of  the  North  West  Territories  aa  a  field  for 
the  energies  of  the  young  men  of  Eastern  Canada,  who  were  flocking  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  opposed  to  militarism  and  vigorously  objected  to  the 
expenditure  of  mooey  on  inland  fortifications.  Oar  relations  with  the 
United  States  were  such  and  should  continue  to  be  such  that  no  forts  or  guns 
would  be  needed  save  those  required  to  give  our  sons  a  military  training  to 
fit  them  for  war  if  the  Empire  should  ever  require  their  services. 

During  the  first  session  after  Confederation  was  consummated,  the  matter 
of  Sabbath  observance  came  up  in  the  House.  Alexander  Mackenae,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  his  temperament  and  training,  took  a  decided  stand  in 
favor  of  Sabbath  observance  and  objected  to  the  canals  being  operated  on  the 
Holy  Day. 

His  position  as  leader  of  the  opposition  did  much  to  make  him  a  finished 
speaker,  and  few  better  addresses  have  ever  been  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  his  words  in  seconding  the  motion  of  adjournment  when  Mr. 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  was  assassinated : 

"  I  find  it,"  he  said,  "  almost  impossible  to  proceed.  Bat  last  night  we 
were  all  charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  our  departed  friend  who  is  now 
numbered  with  the  honored  dead,  and  none  of  us  dreamed  when  we 'separated 
last  that  we  should  so  very  soon  be  called  in  this  way  to  record  our  affection 
for  him.  It  was  my  own  lot  for  many  years  to  work  in  political  harmony 
with  him,  and  it  was  my  lot  sometimes  to  oppose  him.  But  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  political  warfare  we  ever  found  him  possess  that  generous 
disposition  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  country,  and  it  will  be  leng,  as 
the  leader  of  the  government  has  said,  before  we  can  see  his  like  amongst  us. 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  donbt  he  hu  follen  a  yictim  to  the  noble  and 
patriotic  course  which  he  has  pursued  in  this  country  vith  regard  to  the 
relations  between  his  native  land  and  the  Empire,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
efforts  to  be  made  by  the  government  will  lead  to  the  discovery  that  to  an 
alien  hand  is  due  the  sorrow  that  now  clouds  not  only  this  House,  but  the 
whole  community." 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Korth  West  in  1870  Mr.  Mackenne 
was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  a  vigorous  policy.  Where  bloodshed 
was  likely  to  occur,  aud  where  the  flames  of  iosurrection  might  spread,  rapid 
and  strong  action,  he  believed,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  goveroment  He  was 
prepared  to  support  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  patting  down  the  rebellion  and 
advised  the  sending  of  an  adequately  strong  force  to  grapple  with  the 
situation,  but  when  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  it  was  he  who  moved  to 
grant  a  fiiU  amnesty  to  all  prisoners  except  Glel,  Lepine  and  O'Donohne. 
He  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace  but  realized  that  sometimes  a  vigorous  war 
policy  is  the  best  way  of  securing  peace. 

While  he  would  have  peace  within  the  country  he  was  at  the  same  time 
desirous  of  having  Canada  live  in  the  most  friendly  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  He  recognized  that  the  legacy  of  hatred  from  the  past 
existing  between  the  two  countries  tended  to  keep  them  apart,  and  fbr  his  own 
country  he  hoped  to  see  the  spirit  of  retaliation  die  out;  and  had  poUticians 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  been  animated  by  his  spirit  a  large  meaBure  of 
reciprocal  trade  might  now  be  cementing  the  two  peoples  of  (me  blood,  one 
feeling,  into  a  common  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  stood  for  Middlesex  for  the  local  Legislature  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  government  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country  and  Mr.  Blake  was  asked  to  form  a  government  He  did  so  aud 
selected  Mr.  Mackense  as  his  Provincial  Treasurer.  It  was  neccessary  that 
he  should  go  to  his  constituents  for  re-election,  but  all  opposition  was 
wididrawn  and  he  returned  to  the  Assembly.  He  proved  himself  a  most  able 
financier.  In  his  budget  speech  he  pointed  out  the  need  of  building  the 
future  Province  on  a  sound  basis  of  education.  He,  likewise,  advanced  the 
need  of  a  wise  immigration  policy.     He  was  aoi,  however,  to  have  a  hm^ 
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experittDU  in  the  Local  Eonae.  He  and  Mr.  Blake  found,  that  before  they 
could  hold  Beats  in  the  Dominion  parliament,  they  would  have  to  resign  from 
the  Ix>cal  L^iislatore,  and  so  in  1872,  hapding  over  the  reine  of  government 
to  the  wise  hands  of  Oliver  Movat,  vho  was  to  remain  in  power  for  bo  man; 
years,  they  returned  to  the  arena  <^the  Dominion. 

The  fight  of  1872  was  a  notable  one ;  Uie  Conservative  party  was  open  to 
attack  ficom  many  pdnts  of  view.  The  North  West  question  had  been 
handled  badly  and  the  dissatisfaction  that  culminated  in  insurrection,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  dae  to  their  crass  negligence.  He  waged  a 
vigorous  campaign  on  this  and  other  important  questions,  and  when  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  returned  to  power  it  was  with  a  greatly  reduced  majority.  The 
Liberals  were  now  hopeful.  They  had  a  man  of  integrity  and  strength  to 
lead  their  forces  and  they  expected  that  at  the  next  general  election  they 
would  win.  Their  turn  was  to  come  much  sooner  than  they  had  expected.  The 
provinces  of  the  east  and  west  had  been  drawn  into  Confederation  largely  by 
the  promise  of  a  vast  railway  that  would  make  the  country  a  physical  unit 
ftom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  they  now  looted  to  the  government  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  when  Confederation  was  consummated. 
From  the  beginning  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  antagonistic  to  hurrying  the  work  of 
construction.  He  believed  that  the  great  railway  across  the  plains  and  over 
the  Eockies  should  be  built  slowly,  and  as  the  resources  of  the  country 
demanded  it.  On  this  question  time  has  proved  that  he  was  far  from  being 
a  great  statesman.  He  had  serious  limitations,  and  in  nothing  are  theee 
better  shown  than  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
For  the  rapid  bnildlDg  up  of  a  great  nation  the  statesman  at  its  head  needs 
something  of  the  business  spirit  of  a  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  this  spirit  animated 
the  breast  of  Sir  John  A  Macdonald ;  and  therein  lies  the  great  difference 
between  him  and  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

Out  of  the  great  railway  question  was  to  come  victory  for  the  Liberal 
party.  In  several  of  the  sketches  in  this  book  this  matter  has  been  dealt 
with,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  with  regard  to  it  here.  Scarcely  had 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  been  returned  to  power  when  around  him  gathered 
the  storm  clouds.      It  was   discovered  that   Sir  Hugh  Allan,  who  was 
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intenstod  in  a  oomiNUiy  fttrmod  to  oonstraotihe  Ouudian  Pacific  Railway  had 
oontiibated  largely  to  the  ConserTatiTe  election  fondB.  The  charges  of  Mr. 
Htrntington  tonight  the  matter  before  the  ooontry.  The  friends  of  Sic  J(^ 
Macdonald  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there  was  no  political  oorraptioD  in 
his  dealings  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan ;  fais  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  decided  in  their  efforts  to  make  him  out  the  blackest  of  the  black.  Mr. 
Hackeoae,  who  had  a  very  high  sense  of  political  morally,  believed  him 
gailty,  and  led  the  forces  battling  against  him.  Tha  Thole  country  was 
amused.  Hie  evidence  was  such  that  there  was  nothing  left  fbr  Macdonald 
to  do  bat  to  lesign.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  leader  of  the  oppoedtiou,  was 
tbtfeapon  leqneeted  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  he  did  ao,  selecting 
the  following  cabinet : 

Premier  and  Iflnlater  of  PnbUe  WoAa Hon.  Ahzander  Hecken^ 

Mlniiter  fl<  Jnatice Hon.  A.  A.  Dorlon 

Hinlater  <rf  mneuae Hon.  R.  J.  Outwiight 

Hinleter  of  IClitU  end  Defence Hon.  William  Ron 

Hlnleter  of  Cnatonu Hon.  Imwc  Bnrpee 

Idnlater  ol  Agiicolton Hon.  L.  Letellier  de  SL  Jait 

FDebnuter-Genena Han.  D.  A.  Ifacdonald 

Hinlater  of  Uarine  and  Maheries Hon.  A.  J.  Smith 

Uniater  of  Inland  Retenna Hon.  Teleaptaore  Ponniler 

PiMideat  ol  the  Council Hon.  L.  S.  Huntington 

Reodver-Genenl Hon.  Thomaa  Coffin 

Secictaij  of  Stala. Hon.  David  Chiiatie 

mtbont  office. Hon.  Edward  Blaka 

Hod.  R.  W.  Scott 

In  the  selection  of  this  CaUnet  he  idmed  at  dealing  fidrly  wiUi  every 
Province,  and  with  all  religious  denominations. 

Shortly  after  he  was  elected  Premier  Mr.  Qeorge  Brown  wrote  with 
legard  to  him,  saying  "  Mr.  Mackenzie's  hands  had  never  been  defiled,  and 
that  die  first  Reform  Premier  of  this  Dominion  was  the  noblest  workingman 
in  the  land."  While  writing  these  words  he  must  have  felt  keenly  bis  own 
position  in  ths  oountiy.  He  had  been  ambitioas  to  be  Premier,  but  through 
his  strong  prejudices  and  his  past  reocnd  he  was  an  imposability  for  such  an 
office 

It  was  now  neoessaiy  that  the  Liberal  party  should  go  before  tha 
90V»ti7,  and  Parliament  was  dinolved  <m  Jan.  i,  1874.     Tha   "Fkdfle 
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Scandal "  wu  still  appermoet  in  the  miodB  of  th«  public  and  a  great  victory 
was  von  by  Alexander  Mackenne.  It  Beamed  Qxea  that  the  Liberal  party, 
winning  on  the  cry  of  political  morality,  and  with  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  force  at  their  head,  might  have  a  long  lease  of  power. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  at  once  h^LO  to  put  in  practice  the  reforms  he 
had  promised  before  his  election.  One  of  the  first  was  vote  by  ballot,  and  in 
Ais  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  He,  likewise, 
advised  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  0.  P.  B.,  deeming  it  wise  in  the 
meantime  to  utilize  the  great  waterways  of  the  west  and  to  gradually  build 
the  railway  as  the  country  needed  it.  This  very  naturally  aroused  great 
indignation  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  people  had  expected  that  the 
road  would  be  commenced  in  two  years  &om  the  date  of  their  union  with  the 
Dominion  and  completed  in  ten.  Through  the  attitude  of  tiie  Liberal 
Premier  and  his  followers  ttiey  saw  the  great  railway  that  they  hoped  would 
build  up  their  Province  vanishing  into  the  dim  future.  So  warm  was  the 
feeling  in  the  Pacific  Province  that  the  Governor-General,  Lord  DufEeiin, 
journeyed  across  the  continent  to  meet  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  and  to 
irj  to  allay  the  bitter  feeling.     His  efforts  met  with  a  measure  of  success. 

During  the  time  that  Alexander  Mackenne  was  Premier  of  Canada  a 
number  of  very  important  measures  passed  both  houses.  A  law  instituting 
voting  by  ballot  has  already  been  noted,  and  along  with  this,  simultaneous 
elections,  aboUtion  of  property  qualifications  for  members  of  the  Commons, 
and  enactments  against  "corrupt  practices"  at  electious  were  established. 

Another  measure  of-  great  importance  to  the  country  was  the 
eetablishment  of  the  Boyal  Military  College  at  Kingston.  Mr.  Mackenzie  had 
had  some  little  military  experience  and  saw  the  need  of  trained  officeta  He 
was  opposed  to  militarism  and  had  none  of  the  jingo  spirit  which  often 
accompanies  it,  and  while  expending  but  little  money  on  forts  and  gons,  he 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  nucleus  of  well-instructed  officers  about  whom 
the  militia  could  assemble  in  time  of  need.  That  his  policy  was  a  good  one 
these  latter  years  have  proved.  Nothing  in  Canada  has  done  more  to  bind 
the  great  Dominion  to  the  Motbmland  than  the  Royal  Military  College 
«ptabli^9d  by  Alexander  Mackeiuae.    The  work  done  l^  the  officers  trained 
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thore  in  frveiy  part  <rf  the  Empire,  and  paiiicalarly  in  South  Africa,  has 
proved  what  a  help  Oanada  can  be  to  the  Motherland  in  time  t^  a  foreign 
war. 

Efforts  were  put  forth  to  bring  about  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  but  these  met  with  failure.  However,  the  celebrated  Halifax  Commission 
did  good  work,  and  when  finally  the  Washington  Treaty  was  concluded,  the 
United  States  paid  (5,500,000  to  Canada  for  fishing  privileges  for  twelve 
years.  Before  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  elected  Premier  he  had  deplored  the  heavy 
taxation  suffered  by  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  bat  now  for  the  man^ement 
of  the  oonntzy's  afikirs  it  was  found  necessary  to  ruse  the  tariff  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  ever  ready  to  take  an 
advantage  of  an  opponent,  accused  the  Liberals  of  inconsiBtency.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  met  the  aocosation  by  stating  that  there  was  no  protection  in  the 
new  tariff  and  that  the  increase  had  been  made  for  revenue  purposea  only. 

The  temperance  question  was,  in  the  seventies,  quite  as  important  an 
isBue  as  it  is  in  the  present  year  (1902).  The  temperance  forces  were 
advocating  a  prohibitory  law.  The  Premier  had  been  practically  a  life-long 
prohibitiomst,  but  was  a  wise  one  and  uttered  warning  words  which  the 
temperance  people  might  well  have  taken  to  heart  Had  they  done  so  there 
would  not  have  been  the  lukewarmnesB  that  at  present  exists  with  regard  to 
the  referendum.     "It  was  useless,"  be  said,  "to  give  I^:i8lation  on  this  or 

any  other  question  until  the  public  was  ready  for  it" "  He 

believed  they  would  run  great  danger  of  increasing  the  opportunitiee  for  the 
illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  instead  of  havingit  controlled  by  some  sort 
(tf  licence  system  as  at  present  Any  backward  step  in  this  movement  would 
be  a  fatal  calamity  to  the  temperance  cause  and  to  the  country  in  generaL" 
He,  however,  had  much  to  do  with  giving  the  country  the  Canada  Temperance 
^cott)  Act  The  country  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and,  as  he  had  prophesied, 
it  was  a  foilure. 

After  the  se«on  (tf  1876  Mr.  Mackenzie  felt  the  need  of  a  rest  He  had 
now  been  in  Canada  for  thirty-three  years  and  daring  that  time  had, 
practically,  taken  no  holiday.  His  heart,  while  attached  to  his  adopted 
oountry,  had  lost  none  of  its  love  for  the  hills  and  glens  of  his  native  laud,  and 
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BO  ha  decided  to  Tudt  Scotland  and  renew  hia  youth  in  the  hannts  c^  his 
boyhood  days.  He  was  enthusiaedcally  welcomed  by  hie  fellow-conntrymen, 
and  was  received  by  Her  Mfyesty  the  Queen,  at  Windsor.  How  thoroughly 
he  was  attached  to  Scotland  is  shown  in  ih«  ftddrees  he  made  when  the 
ft^edom  of  Dundee  was  conferred  upon  him. 

"  I  shall  continue,"  he  eaid,  "  to  reside  for  the  remaining  days  of  my  life 
in  Canada.  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  and  would  not  if -I  could,  throw  off  all 
allegiance  U)  my  own  proud  nationality  of  Scotland.  And,  sir,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  anyone  should  do  sa  The  children  of  Israel,  when  they  werff 
taken  captiye  by  the  great  Eastern  monarch,  were  asked  by  their  Babylooian 
captois  to  sing  them  a  song  of  Zion.  They  replied :  *  How  can  we  sing  Uie 
songs  of  fflon  in  a  strange  land  ?  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  if 
I  fot^t  the^  O,  JeruBalem.'  We  can,  as  Scotchmen,  sing  our  national 
songs — songs  of  freedom  or  affection,  whether  placed  in  Canada  or  Australia ; 
whether  in  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  zones,  and  feel  our  national  anthem  to  he 
as  dear  to  us  in  one  place  as  in  another ;  for  the  brood  banner  of  British 
liberty  floats  alike  over  every  country  of  the  British  Empire." 

But  the  welcome  he  appreciated  most  was  that  given  him  by  his  native 
village,  Logierait.  After  his  "  involuntary  triumphant  progress  through  his 
early  haunts  in  Scotland,"  to  quote  the  London  limes,  and  several  months 
of  aetive  work  in  London  on  behalf  of  Canada,  he  returned  to  take  up  his 
parliamentary  duties  with  renewed  energy. 

When  he  returned  to  Canada  he  found  that  his  opponents  were  prepared 
to  make  a  vigorous  fight  to  bring  his  government  into  ill-repute.  The 
country  was  in  a  much  depressed  condition.  There  was  a  general  depression  in 
trade  thxonghout  the  world,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  anfortunate  enough 
to  be  in  office  when  the  wave  of  hard  times  reached  Canada.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  Sir  Qiarles  Tupper,  both  great  opportonista,  knew  how  to 
make  the  beet  use  of  the  circumstances  and  attributed  the  depression  to  the 
Liberal  policy.  Free  trade  was,  according  to  them,  the  cause  of  the  luurd 
times  in  Canada,  and  Sr  Charles  Tupper,  in  replying  to  Uie  bu(^t  speech 
of  "79  advanced  the  National  PoUi^  of  protection.  He  accused  Mr. 
Macken&e  ot  bong  a  protectionist  himself  in  <hm  put  <tf  tiie  ooontiy  and  a 
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free-trader  in  another.  Mr.  Mockenae,  however,  gtood  by  his  gans  and 
declared  (hat  he  would  inaagarate  absolute  free  trade  at  <aice  if  the 
drcumstanoee  of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the  mano&cturers  would 
admit  of  it.  He  wu  an  oat  and  oat  English  ireo-trader  and  looked  nptm 
protection  as  an  evil.  Bat  the  OonaervatiTes  saw  they  had  a  good  thing  to 
win  Totea  in  the  National  Policy  and  hammered  away  at  it,  appealing  to 
workmen  and  to  manafacturers,  and  prophesying  that  under  such  a  system 
the  sounds  of  labor  would  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  that  high 
chimneys  would  be  erected  in  every  dty,  town  and  Tillage^  They 
propagated  the  idea  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Dominion,  and 
rapidly  educated  the  people  into  believing  that  protection  was  the  panacea 
for  the  existing  depression.  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  ih.9  House  and  before 
the  country  impressed  its  need,  and  when  the  time  for  the  election  of  1878 
came  round,  he  felt  confident  of  being  returned  by  a  large  m^ority.  The 
depression  continued  and  the  crops  failed,  and  for  both  the  Mackenzie 
government  was  held  responsible.  If  Sir  John  was  confident  of  winning, 
Alexander  Mackenzie  was  equally  confident  of  being  retained  in  office,  and 
on  one  occasion  innocently  remarked :  "  I  find  the  Tories  everywhere  confident ; 
why,  I  cannot  understand.  My  meetings  are  everywhere  successful — could 
hardly  be  more  ao."  He  was  soon  to  learn  that  successful  and  enthusiastio 
meetings  are  not  always  a  sure  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His 
honesty  and  high  sense  of  political  morality  caused  him  to  be  everywhere 
received  with,  at  least,  marked  respect,  even  by  his  opponents,  but  when  the 
day  for  voting  came  he  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  miyority, — 14S 
Conservatives  being  returned  and  only  60  liberals ;  and  the  liberal  party 
was,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  consigned  to  the  Opposition  benches. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  felt  his  defeat  keenly,  but  nobly  determined  to 
remain  in  Parliament  and  watch  his  country's  interests.  How  highly  he  was 
esteemed  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Dufferin  on  the  ocoaaion  of  his 
defeat  "  Neither  in  England  nor  in  Canada  has  any  public  servant  of  the 
Crown  administered  the  allUrs  of  the  nation  with  stricter  Integrity,  a  purer 
patoiotism,  with  a  mors  lnde&U|;able  lodnitty,  <a  nobler  as^nration  than 
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joonolC'*  Whan  Lord  Dafferin  nid  this  he  admirably  sommed  up 
Alexander  Mackenzie's  work  at  Fremiar.  A  groat  statesman  Mackenzie  was 
not,  bat  a  spotless  one  he  ever  was. 

He  had  made  a  hard  fight  for  reflection  and  was  worn  oat  by  the 
straggle  ;  in  his  own  words  he  was  "  as  thin  as  a  slate."  He  was  in  one  way 
glad  to  be  freed  fitmi  responsibility.  His  portion  as  Premier  had  given  him 
an  insight  into  political  corruption  that  disgusted  him,  and  to  some  extent 
gave  him  adiataate  for  public  Hfe.  Had  it  not  been  that  his  duty  towards 
his  countiy  demanded  his  presence  in  parliament  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  become  a  private  citizen  of  Canada. 

For  several  years  he  remained  in  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
was  the  most  shrewd  critic  in  the  House  of  the  National  Policy.  In  1880  he 
retired  from  the  leadership  and  Mr.  Edward  Blake  succeeded  him. 

It  was  in  the  year  that  he  retired  from  the  leadeiship  of  hia  parfy  that 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  George  Brown,  occurred.  He  took 
it  much  to  heart,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  when  seconding  the  motion 
for  adjournment  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  first  great  leader  of  the 
liberal  party,  completely  broke  down. 

like  Mr.  Brown  he  had  been  offered  a  title  while  he  was  Premier.  The 
ofTer  was  repeated  in  1881  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  very 
wisely  declined  these  offers,  believing  that  titles  had  no  place  in  such  a 
democratic  country  as  Canada,  and  that  they  could  do  nothing  to  draw  the 
colony  closer  to  the  motherland. 

He  continued  for  some  years  to  be  an  energetic  opponent  of  bills  advanced 
by  Kr  John  Macdonald's  government,  particularly  criticizing  the  railway 
policy  and  the  Qerrymauder  Bill.  But  hia  health  was  far  from  being  good 
and  on  several  occasions  he  visited  the  Old  World  to  refresh  himself  by  travel 
and  a  sojourn  in  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  daya  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  reepect,  and  his  speeches  did  mnch  to  give  a  true  knowledge  of 
Canada  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  But  neither  travel  to  the  Old 
World  nor  to  the  Canadian  West  could  restore  him  to  his  old  health.  Hia 
mind  was  as  clear  as  of  old,  but  his  physical  being  was  rapidly  breaking  up, 
and  his  voice  was  heard  but  seldom  in  the  House.    Mr.  Blake  got  out  of 
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toud)  with  the  policy  of  many  of  the  Liberals  and  left  the  party,  going  to 
England  to  become  a  promineat  figure  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  health  would  not  pennit  him  to  return  to  the  leadership  and 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  had  beeu  for  mum  y«&rs  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  in  Canada,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blake  Itacame  the  Liberal  leader. 
From  that  moment  new  life  was  instilled  into  the  party. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  continued  to  be  hopeful  for  his  country  and  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  a  staunch  free  trader.  He  was  not,  however,  to  see  the 
return  of  his  party  to  power,  for  in  1892  be  passed  quietly  away,  on  a  beautiful 
Sunday  morning  in  April,  with  the  words  "  Oh  I  take  me  home." 

When  the  news  of  bis  death  was  flashed  through  Canada  all  classes 
mourned  with  a  genuine  mourning.  He  bad  ever  been  a  man  without  spot 
or  blemish,  and  no  one  could  point  the  finger  at  any  base  act  done  by  him  or 
recall  a  bitter  or  unkind  word  uttered  save  when  some  evil  bad  to  be 
denounced. 

The  House  was  sitting  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  it  ceased  its  business 
until  alter  bis  funeral.  Sir  John  Thompson  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laarier  paid 
eloquent  tributes  to  his  memory. 

The  Ix>ndon  'Rmcs  admirably  sums  up  Ms  character  in  the  following 
words :  "  Modest  by  disposition,  be,  neverthelea,  enjoyed  controversy,  and 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  heat  of  debate  either  in  the  House  or  on  the  hustings. 
Better  still — the  untiring  enei^,  the  business-like  accuracy,  the  keen  perception 
and  reliable  judgment,  and  above  all  the  inflexible  integrity  which  mailed 
his  private  life,  he  carried  withont  abatement  of  one  jot  in  his  public  career. 
His  name  has  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  honesty  among  friends  and  fttes 
alike." 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  and  ever  will  remain  the  Sir  Galahad  of 
Canadian  politics,  and  wbile  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  party  to  keep  in 
power  in  tbia  country  without  resorting  to  methods,  that  are,  to  say  the  least, 
shady,  the  ideals  that  he  lived  up  to  during  his  entire  public  career  still  live 
under  the  surface,  and  must  be  returned  to  before  Canada's  troe  destiDy  will 
b«  achieved. 
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*  SIR   J.   J.    C.   ABBOTT. 

TteikFlchotlheoirwrarsirJohiiJaviA  Caldirell  Abbott,  K.C.M.O„  f^Cn  nCJ.~  wU* 
Wtowa,  Is  hrsclT  '"«>  tl»  P<°  "f  Mln  Maud  OkUtj,  of  Mostrcal,  and  waa  pnblbbcd  Id  modi 
mort  cxleadad  fonn  la  " Hin of  T»day,"-a larkoofMncrapMaaedttad  ibIIi  i  HylCr. Loida 
a.  ¥aebc  of  HoBliMl  iH  1I91. 

Sir  John  Abbott's  nucnUge— Snten  «  Mercantile  HooM  la  Hwitreal— Studies  at  HcGtll 
CoUegE — Graduatea  a  B.  C  I^— Called  to  the  Bar  of  Lower  CanAd*— An  Aspirant  for 
Political  Honors— A  Lecturer  and  Professor  in  UcGill  UnlreTaity— A  Monter  of  the 
Legislature — Solicitor-Generalr— His  Attitode  on  Couf«deration — Hia  Legal  KaowM^  of 
Inestimable  Valne  in  the  House  of  Commons — Bxerciaea  an  Important  Inflnettcc  in  tbe 
Development  of  Omadian  Railnar*  —  Urges  npon  Sir  Hugh  Allan  the  Project  o( 
Constructing  the  C.  P.  R.— The  Pacific  Railway  Scakdal— Sent  on  Important  Hisdooa  to 
England— His  Connection  with  the  Canada  Central  Railway— One  of  tbe  Host  Acttra 
Promoters  and  Workers  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Rnterpriae — A  Director  of  tbe  C. 
P.  R.— Elected  Mayor  of  Montreal— Appoiu ted  President  of  tbe  Corporation  of  tbe  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital — Appointed  a  Commissioner  in  Negotiating  with  Auatralla  for  Closer 
Trade  Relations  and  Cable  Connections— Leader  of  the  Senate — Accepts  tba  Portfolio  erf 
President  of  the  Coondl — Becomes  Prime  Minister  on  the  Death  of  Sj:  J^m  A.  Macdouald 
—Knighted  by  the  Qneen — Goes  to  Bnrope  in  Search  of  Health— His  Death,  October  j, 
189J. 

(40 IR  JOHN  ABBOTTS  Mber,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Abbott,  vas  bom  in 
i^  Westmoreland,  in  the  North  of  England,  and  hia  early  life  waa  q>ent 
in  tbe  border  coontiee.  He  took  his  d^ree  at  a  Scottiah  UnivetBit)', 
and  was  boou  afterwards  sent  to  Canada  as  a  missicHiary  under  the  auapkea  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qoopel.  Joseph  Abbott  married 
Harriet,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Bradford,  Rector  of  the  adjoining 
parish,  and  built  a  church  and  parsonage  at  SL  Andrew's,  P.  Q.  Her^  in 
1821,  his  eldest  son  was  bora  and  the  birthplace  of  the  late  Canadian  Piemier 
still  stands,  almost  unaltered,  a  quaint  old-fashioned  cottage,  with  overiianging 
gables  and  long,  low  roof,  nestling  amidst  a  group  of  loxuriantly  foliaged  elm 
trees,  with  the  winding  silver  stream  of  the  beautiful  North  Bivar  viable 
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fixnn  iti  irindowi.  .  .  .  At  the  i^  of  smntean  tSx.  J.  J.  0.  AUmtt  kft 
the  paternal  roof  to  make  his  way  in  the  woild,  and  proceeded  to  MontnaL 
Here  he  entered  a  mercantile  houfle  ;  bnt,  after  a  few  months,  the  cloee  air 
and  confinement  of  city  hie  began  to  tell  upon  the  oonntry-bred  lad  and  a 
severe  illness  was  the  result  After  his  recovery  he  went  to  Gananoqne, 
where  he  had  obtained  a  position  in  the  general  bminees  establishment  of  the 
Macdonalds,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Montreal  in  1843,  to 
study  at  McGill  College.  At  thia  time  his  fiunily  also  moved  to  the 
metropolis,  hia  father  having  been  apptnnted  Borsar  of  the  University,  and 
thas  he  was  once  more  in  the  home  circle.  At  thia  period,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Abbott's  busy  life  and  arduous  studies,  he  fbond  time  to  join  in  social 
amusements,  and  made  a  itady  of  vocal  music,  in  which  branch  he  became 
very  proficient.  His  singing  was  a  feature  in  Christ  Chnrch  Cathedral  choir,  the 
principal  Anglican  place  of  worship  in  Montreal,  and  he  continued  to  direct 
this  admirably  oiganized  body  of  vocalists  for  six  years.  He  graduated  as  a 
B.  C.  L.,  and  studied  law  in  the  ofiSoe  of  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Bethnne,  and, 
in  1847,  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Lower  Canada.  His  partnership  with  Mr. 
Justice  Badgley  and  his  marriage  both  took  place  within  the  next  two  yeara, 
his  wife  being  Miss  Mary  Bethune,  daughter  of  the  Very  Bev.  J.  Bethone,  D. 
D.,  late  Dean  of  Montreal  From  earliest  youth  Mr,  Abbott  had  hoped  to 
make  his  home  in  his  native  Coun^  of  Aigenteuil,  bnt  this  desire  becoming 
impracticable,  it  merged  into  the  ambition  of  representing  it  in  Parliament 
Accordingly,  in  1857,  he  stood  for  the  County  and  was  then  elected  its 
member  in  the  Canadian  Assembly.  The  nominal  nuyority,  however,  was 
against  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after  an  arduous  contest  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  lasting  three  Sessions,  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  tha  seat  to 
which  he  was  justly  entitled. 

"  A  short  time  after  Mr.  Abbotf  s  electi<m  to  the  Legislature  he  was 
appointed  to  a  Leotoreship  in  the  Faculty  of  I«w  in  th«  Univeraty  of  McGill, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  Professor  of  Commercul  Iaw,  and,  in  course  of  time. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  When  his  heavy  professional  duties  compelled 
him  to  redgn  that  position,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
University,  having  in  the  interval,  taken  his  Doctor's  degree  in  Civil  Law  in 
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due  couise.  The  work  of  his  profession  prevented  him  from  taking  a  large 
part  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Legislature,  and  then,  as  ever,  he  took 
but  a  minor  interest  in  the  violent  disputes  and  debates  on  purely  party 
questions.  But  his  steady  attention  tty the ^ regular dnti^  of theHoasS' Iras' 
conspicuoos  and  having  taken  an  active  part  iS'  the  agitation  iaga^n^.oertald' 
objectionable  clauses  in  the  Militia  Bill  of  the  day,-  aj^n  'whioh^  tlw' 
Government  was  defeated  in  1862,  he  accepted  the  positieW  of '  SolicitoitJ 
General,  nnder  the  tate  M.  Sicotte  as  Attorney-General,  in  the  CaalitiDn' 
Government  formed  in  tliat  year  by  the  late  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald-^ 
receiving  at  the  same  time  his  pat«nt  of  Queen's  Counsel.  M.  Sicott«  was 
leader  for  Lower  Canada  and  the  late  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  was  one  of  his 
colleagaefl.  On  the  dissolution,  in  1S63,  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Sandfield  Maodonald-Sicotte  Government,  Mr.  Abbott  declined  to  retain  the 
office  of  Solicitop^iteDeral  in  the  new  comhination  made  with  Mr.  Dorion  by 
Mr.  Sandfield  Hacdonald,  and  assumed  an  independent  position  in  the 
general  election  which  followed  the  dissolution.  This  new  coalition  became 
a  purely  party  GoTemment,  formed  from  the  Liberal  side  in  politics.  As  is 
well  known,  the  result  of  that  election  was  such  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  received  but  a  small  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  result  was  the 
deadlock  which  was  followed  by  Confederation. 

"  Mr.  Abbott  was  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  gieat  measure, 
fearing  as  he  did,  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  English-speaking  population 
of  Lower  Canada  would  be  placed  nnder  that  system ;  and  thinking  that  the 
preponderating  infiuence  of  the  French-Leaking  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
would  reduce  the  minority  to  a  state  of  practical  impotence ;  and  also  that  for 
the  British  settlers  in  the  Province  no  career  in  public  life  would  remain.  .  . 
Mr.  Abbott  continued  to  represent  Aigenteuil  up  to  1874.  During  this  time 
he  applied  himself  mainly  to  the  legislative  business  of  the  House,  taking 
little  part  in  the  party  discussion.  While  Solicitor-Gteneral,  he  entirely 
remodelled  the  Lower  Canadian  Jary  system  and  introduced  and  carried 
measures  providing  for  the  payment  of  Government  fees  by  stEimps,  which  is 
now  universally  prevalent  with  many  benefidal  results.  Daring  the  same 
peiiod  he  introduced  the  Insolvent  Act  of  1864,  which  was  not  passed  at  th« 
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time  of  the  dissolution  ot  the  House.  Upon  the  organization  of  tiie  new 
Government,  Mr.  Abbott  hai3  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  asked  by  the 
Premier  for  permission  to  use  the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  while  that 
Premier  waS''  i&  Opposition,  and  he'  was  especially  requested  to  conduct 
it  throagh  the  Houie;  which  h«idid,  though  introduced  in  the  name  of  the 
Go^erhmfent,  <  ^his  measure  gave,  in  its  principles,  satisfaction  to  Uia  country, 
lu'  1668,  Mr.  Abbott  obtained  the  appointment  of  an  important  ComniiBaioD  to 
consider  its  management  and  the  possibility  of  its  improvement,  the  loeult  of 
which  was  an  elaborate  report  based  upon  returns  ^m  most  of  the 
constituencies  of  the  Dominiou.  On  this  report  was  based  the  Insolvent  Act 
of  1869,  which  retained  the  principles  and  the  leading  features  of  the  Act  of 
1864,  altering  some  few  of  its  details.  It  has  been  admitted  that  the  Act 
has  been  the  most  successful  effort  yet  made  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
insolvent  system  in  the  Dominion.  Subsequent  amendments  were  not  found 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  act,  but  the  reverse.  They  exaggerated  many 
of  the  difficulties,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  official  assignees,  and 
finally,  in  1879,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  commercial  and  financial 
community  are  now  calling  for  the  re-introduction  of  an  insolvency  system. 

"  For  many  years  Mr,  Abbott  exercised  unusual  infiuence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  CJommons.  His  proficiency  in  all 
branches  of  commercial  law  and  in  the  law  of  private  corporations  made  his 
assiduous  attendance  at  the  great  standing  committees  on  railways,  canals 
and  tel^raphs,  and  on  hanking  and  commerce,  of  inestimable  value.  And, 
in  the  latter  committee  he  acted  as  chairman  for  a  number  ot  yean  irith  the 
high  appreciation  of  its  members  and  of  the  House  of  Commima.  In  the 
intervals  of  attendance  upon  Parliament  Mr.  Abbott  continued  his  practice  as 
an  advocate  in  Montreal  and  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  important  cases  of 
the  day.  .  .  In  1802,  Mr.  Abbott  began  his  connection  with  the  system  of  rail- 
ways which  culminated  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  by  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Canada  Central  Railway.  Under  his 
auspices  a  connection  was  made  between  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa  Railway 
under  the  name  of  the  Canada  Central  Railway,  and  the  line  was  extended  as 
far  westward  as  Pembroke.     It  was  his  connection  with  this  railway  which 
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fiist  drew  Mr.  Abbott^s  attention  to  the  great  scheme  of  a  railway  across  the 
continent  From  the  beginning  he  presaed  in  public  speeches  and  otherwise 
the  idea  that  the  Canada  Central  was  susceptible  of  infinite  extension  antil  it 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  it  might  ultimately  be  the  gateway  of  the 
great  Pacific  system.  His  interest  in  trans-continental  communication  never 
ceased  from  that  time.  In  1871-72,  being  still  interested  in  some  degree  in 
the  Canada  Central,  he  urged  upon  Sir  Hugh  Allan  the  project  of 
constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  with 
Sir  Hugh  aa  Proviaonal  Director  when  a  company  was  formed  by  that 
gentleman.  The  olgect  of  this  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  its 
amalgamation  with  the  corresponding  company  organized  in  Toronto  by  the 
Hon.  (Sir)  D.  L.  Macpherson,  and,  afterwards  in  the  formation  of  the 
company  which  made  tbe  first  attempt  in  England  to  raise  money  for  the 
construction  of  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

"Mr.  Abbott  was  one  of  the  delegation  of  four — composed  of  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  tbe  Hon.  Adams  OJ.  Archibald,  Major  Walker  and  himself — which 
visited  England  in  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  floating  the  bonds  of  the  railway 
under  the  charter  granted  by  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  in  that  year. 
In  June,  the  delegation  succeeded  in  procuring  the  signature  of  tbe  late  Baron 
S4a«usberg  to  a  preliminary  agreement  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  That 
agreement,  the  n^otiations  for  which  were  kept  private,  was  immediately 
cabled  to  Canada,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Huntington  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  which  was  the  inception  of  what  is  usually  referred  to  aa  the  Pacific 
Railway  Scandal,  Tbe  attack  thus  made  upon  the  Government  and  upon  tbe 
enterprise  caused  Baron  Strousberg  to  abandon  immediately  the  preliminary 
agreement  that  bad  been  made,  and  the  delegation  returned  to  Canada 
imsuccessful  in  their  mission.  Subsequent  events  are  well  known  to  every 
Canadian.  After  a  stormy  session,  a  committee  was  appointed  with  power  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  but  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  having 
determined  that  this  power  was  not  legally  justified,  a  Commission  was 
instituted  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Huntington.  After  a  long 
investigation  tbe  committee  reported.  Parliament  was  called  together,  and, 
after  a  debate  of  some  weeks,  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
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resigned  office  In  November,  1873.  In  this  affair,  Mr.  Abbott  had  some 
prominence  as  the  confidential  legal  adviser  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  became  cognizant  of  some  of  the  transactions  which  were  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Huntington  between  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  the  Grovernment  He  was 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Gieorge  Cartier  to  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  for  a  subscription  to  the  election  fund,  and  assisted  in  writing 
the  letten  which  were  exchanged  between  Sir  George  and  Sir  Hugh  on  the 
occasion.  Subsequently,  Sir  Hugh  having  left  for  Newfoundland,  Mr. 
Abbott,  08  his  confidential  adviser,  was  applied  to  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  to 
request  further  subscriptions  from  Sir  Hugh  to  the  fund.  This  he  did,  and 
he  was  the  medium  of  the  transmission  of  that  renewed  subscription. 

Mr,  Abbot  was  re-elected  at  the  subsequent  general  election  of  1874,  but 
was  unseated  in  1876  on  an  informality  in  the  votuB*  list  for  one  of  the 
parishes  of  his  county.  At  the  new  election  which  took  place  in  that  year, 
he  did  not  offer  himself,  but  the  gentleman  who  opposed  him  in  1874  was 
again  a  candidate  and  succeeded  in  being  returned.  Upon  a  contestation  of 
his  election,  this  gentleman  was  unseated  and  personally  disqaalified  for  acts 
done  in  the  election  of  1874  against  Mr.  Abbott.  At  the  general  election  of 
1S78,  Mr.  Abbott  again  presented  himself  but  was  not  returned.  Dr. 
Cliristie,  his  opponent,  had  the  recorded  majority,  but  was  unseated  on 
a  contest  In  1879,  Mr.  Abbott  defeated  Br.  Cliristie,  but  was  unseated,  and 
at  the  election  irhich  followed,  he  was  i^ain  returned  by  a  lai^  majority, 
and  sat  until  the  end  of  Pariiament.  At  the  next  general  election  he  was 
elected  by  an  increased  majority.  In  1886,  he  retired  from  the  House  ot 
Commons  and  declined  re-election. 

In  1876,  while  notii  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Abbott  was  consulted  in 
connection  with  legislation,  more  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Insolvency 
Law,  relating  to  which  he  assisted  in  framing  an  Act  which  was  introduced 
by  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  was  not  ultimately 
passed.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  power  in  1878,  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  dismissal  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier  do 
Saint-Just  of  his  Provincial  Ministers  came  under  consideration.  After  an 
important  and  instnictive  debate,  a  resoiuuon  was  passed  oondemning  tb« 
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action  of  the  Lieuteruuit^Govenior.  Thia  vaa  followed  by  a  Tecommendation 
to  the  GoyerDor-Geoeral  that  the  Lieutenant-GioTeTiior  be  dismissed ;  but 
before  acting  upon  this  recommendation,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the 
whole  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  dismissal  of  M.  Letellier  to  the 
Home  Qovemment  For  this  purpose,  Sir  Hector  Langevin  and  Mr.  Abbott 
were  appointed  delegates  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Cblooial  Minister. 
They  proceeded  to  England  and  remained  there  during  a  period  of  three 
months,  while  the  subject  was  under  discussion.  .  .  .  While  in  England, 
and  on  this  occa^on,8ir  Hector  Langevin  and  Mr.  Abbott  conducted  several 
matters  of  importance  for  the  Canadian  Government,  among  which  were 
measures  relating  to  the  admission  and  transport  of  cattle  from  the  United 
States,  through  Canada,  which  have  been  successfully  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Abbott's  connection  with  the  Oanada  Central  Railway,  besides 
tending  to  direct  his  thoughts  towards  the  great  Pacific  transcontinental 
scheme,  led  to  his  ultimately  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  share  in  the  whole 
Canada  Central  enterprise,  Mr.  Duncan  Maclntyre  being  the  principal  owner. 
Under  the  energetic  management  of  the  latter  gentleman,  the  construction  of 
the  Canada  Central  was  pushed  forward  towards  North  Bay,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  the  road  being  nearly  completed,  and  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
Qovemment  not  appearing  likely  to  be  In  any  degree  successful,  Mr. 
Maclntyre  and  Mr.  Abbott  discussed  the  possibility  of  forming  a  company  to 
construct  the  Pacific  Railway  from  North  Bay.  It  was  thought  feasible  tiiat 
it  might  be  brought  on  from  that  point  to  a  junction  with  a  portion  of  the 
railway  which  *the  Mackenzie  Government  had  begun  near  the  Pacific  coast, 
taking  in  the  link  that  had  also  been  begun  by  that  Government  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg  in  Marcht  1880.  A  8U^;estion  to  this  effect  was 
conveyed  to  8ir  John  Macdonald,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Maclntyre.  The  latter  gentleman  communicated  at  the  same 
time  with  Messrs.  George  Stephen,  James  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Angos,  and  finally 
obtained  thdr  concurrence  in  the  project  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Govemment     An  informal  intimation  was  received  that  the  project  was 
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looked  Upon  m  possible,  but  that  it  should  be  presented  to  European 
capitalists  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  beat  possible  terms  for  the 
Government.  As  is  now  generally  known,  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Mr. 
Pope  proceeded  to  Enghind,  and  negotiations  took  place  with  several  parties, 
but  finally  the  Canadian  Syndicate,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Sir  John 
Rose  of  London  and  ISaron  Reinacli  ot  Paris,  carae  to  on  understanding  witli 
the  Government  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  I'ailway. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  Canada  in  the  autumn  the 
negotiations  ware  pursued.  The  syndicate  chiefly  represented  by  Mr, 
Stephen,  Mr,  Maclntyre  and  Mr.  Abbott,  with  the  frequent  concurrence  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  members,  entered  upon  more  detailed 
negotiations  with  the  Government  A  draft,  prepared  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  the 
proposed  contract  was  submitted.  This  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent 
negotiations,  and  in  the  main  formed  the  contract  provisionally  agreed  upon, 
and,  after  two  months'  constant  discussion,  was  signed  in  October,  ISSO.  A 
special  session  of  Parliament  was  called  in  order  that  the  matter  should  be 
put  through  in  time  to  start  the  work  vigorously  in  the  spring.  The 
necessary  legislation  was  completed,  the  Company  inoc^porated  and  the 
contract  finally  signed  on  the  17th  of  February,  1881.  Immediately 
afterwards  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr,  Maclntyre,  Mr.  Angus  and  Mr.  Abbott  went  to 
England  to  make  the  necessary  financial  arrangements  for  the  Company. 
The  members  of  the  syndicate  were  elected  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  and 
Mr,  Abbott  was  appointed  standing  Counsel.  From  that  time  forth  until  the 
completion  of  the  road  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  transactioos 
and  management,  including  its  financial  arrangements  and  issues,  the 
preparation  of  its  legislation,  and  the  organization  of  its  various  combinationfl 
and  acquisitions  of  existing  railwaya  In  fact,  though  not  a  etockfaolder, 
being  precluded  from  holding  stock  by  the  existing  Parliament,  he  took 
the  same  active  interest  in  the  enterprise  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
syndicate.  During  this  period,  though,  he  oontinued  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  scrupulously  avoided  acting  in  bis  public  capacity  in  any  matter 
affecting  the  Fadfic  Railway,  never  having  voted  or  spoken  on  any  of  its 
measures.     For  some  time  be  was  excused  from  voting  on  his  own  statement 
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of  his  intereBt  in  the  Company,  which  he  inTariably  took  oocaEdon  to  make, 
when  a  question  relating  to  it  came  before  Parliament  But  as  he  could  not 
state  that  he  was  directly,  pectiniarilj  interested  in  the  Company,  and 
thatefore  found  that  he  mi^t  be  forced  to  vote,  he  took  the  course  of  leaving 
the  Honae  whenever  a  Canadian  Pacific  measure  came  before  it.  Though 
aniveTSally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  and  workers 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  enterprise,  it  was  never  imputed  to  Mr. 
Abbott,  in  the  warmest  political  controversy,  that  he  used  his  political 
influence  in  any  way  to  further  the  undertaking. 

The  success  of  this  magnificent  Canadian  highroad  to  the  Pacific  was  in 
no  small  degree  furthered  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  department  of  its 
organization  m  which  he  laboured,  and  hie  name  is  always  associated  with 
the  promoters  of  this  great  national  enterprise.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
railway  across  the  continent,  the  disqualification  caused  by  the  holding  of 
stock  in  the  Company  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Abbott  then  acquired  stock  in 
it  and  was  elected  one  of  its  Directors,  and  retained  this  position  ontil  he 
resigned  upon  accepting  the  appointment  of  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  In 
1887,  Mr.  Abbott  was  elected  Mayor  of  Montreal  by  a  majority  of  about  2,000 
votes  over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Rainville.  In  1888  he  was  re-elected  by 
acclamation,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  an  institution  which  had  recently 
been  founded  and  endowed  with  about  $1,000,000  by  the  munificence  of  two 
dtizens  of  Montreal,  Lord  Mouot^tephen  and  Sir  Donald  A.  Smitii,  in 
commemoration  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee.  The  construction  of  the  stately 
Hospital  buildings,  ct^ting  $500,000  has  been  proceeded  with  under  Mr. 
Abbott's  supervision  as  President,  and  they  now  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  architectural  ornaments  of  a  dtj  already  rich  in  imposing  edifices, 
both  public  and  private.  The  buildings  were  designed  by  Saxon  Snell,  Esq., 
of  London,  who  has  a  continental  reputation  for  the  designing  of  hospital 
buildings. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Abbott  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  n^otiate  with 
Australia  for  closer  trade  relations  and  cable  communication — for  which 
position  his  knowledge  of  commercial,  legal  and  diplomatic  subjects  eminently 
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fitted  him.  He  made  his  preparations  for  his  Australian  misnon ;  but  the 
movement  for  Confederation  began  and  seemed  likely  to  be  successful,  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  delay  his  departure  till  power  in  such  matters  should  be 
concentratea  by  me  union  oi'me  Austruitituan  provincea.  After  Mr,  Abbott's 
retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  odered  by  Sir  John  Macdouald 
a  seat  in  the  Senate,  with  the  leadership  of  that  body  and  a  membership  of 
the  Privy  Council.  These  marks  of  confidence  be  accepted  in  the  winter  ol 
1887-88,  and,  until  the  13th  of  June,  1891,  continued  to  act  as  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council  without  remuneration  or  portfolia 
At  the  banning  of  the  session  of  1891,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Macdonald 
to  accept  the  portfolio  of  President  of  the  Council,  retaining  his  position  in 
the  Senate,  and,  though  his  appointment  was  not  actually  made  he  performed 
the  duties  of  that  ofBce  until  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  in 
June,  1891.  On  the  13th  of  Uiat  mouth  Mr.  Abbott  accepted  the  trust, 
committed  to  him  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  and  he  was  called,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  to  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  country  before  Parliament,  without  any  break  in  its  continuity 
or  any  change  in  its  policy.  His  former  colleagues,  with  great  unanimity, 
consented  to  continue  to  occupy  their  former  positions  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
although  the  Session  of  1891  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  which  Canada  has 
yet  seen,  and  presented  constant  and  ever^increasing  difficulties  to  the 
Government,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  administrative  errors  and 
ofifences  which  were  disclosed  in  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Conservative  party  presented  an  unbroken  front  throughout  the  Session,  and 
the  affairs  and  legislation  of  the  country  proceeded  without  material 
interruption. 

With  the  aid  of  Sir  John  Thompson  in  the  House  of  Commona  Mr. 
Abbott  carried  the  Government  through  struggles  of  great  parliamentary 
severity,  but  in  the  celebrated  bye-elections  of  1892  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  marked  evidence  of  popular  approval.  His  health,  unfortunately, 
bad  been  poor  for  years,  and  only  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  parfy  ooold 
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have  inducod  him  to  ever  accept  or  hold  the  Premiership,  On  December  dtii 
of  that  ;ear  he  found  retirement  imperatlTe  and  went  to  Europe  in  search  of 
■trength.     On  Octoher  3,  1893,  howeyer,  he  passed  away,  leaving  a  memory 

for  great  alility,  political  honpctv  and  jwrson^il  eelf-sicrifice.     He  had  been 

knighted  by  the  '^ucen  in  1892. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

*  THE    RIGHT    HON.    SIR    JOHN    THOMPSON. 

The  brief  but  notable  career  of  the  tight  Hon.  81r  Jobo  apanow  Dnld  l^ompaoa,  P.  C, 
K.C.H.O.,  Q.C.,  which  follow*  la  eztncted  for  the  moat  part  from  a  derer  aketch  of  Uk  1M( 
Frtne  MlnlMcr  of  Canada  which  appeared  In  1891,  In  V  H.  TacheV  "Men  of  To-Day"  aeilea. 
It  waa  from  the  pen  of  Hr.  W.  ;.  Healy. 

Sir  John  Tbompson  •  Nktire  of  Halifiv— Of  Irish  Deacmt— HU  Eailj  Bdncation— A  Skilful 
Debftter — Stndiec  Iaw — A  Reporter  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Honae  of  A«aemblj — Joins  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch — The  Leader  of  the  Halifax  Bar — Sleeted  to  the  Provincial  Honae 
of  Awetnblj — Attorney-General  of  the  Province — Appunted  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  Nova  Scotia— A  Diligent  Student  of  Law— Appointed  Minister  of  Jnstice  tot  the 
Dottunlon — Hia  Speech  on  the  Execution  of  Louis  Kiel — One  of  Sir  John  Macdonald'a 
Strongest  Ministers — Knighted  for  his  Services  during  the  Negotiatiotu  of  the  Chambetlain- 
Bayard  Fishei7  Treatj— Goea  to  England  in  Connection  with  the  CopTright  Question — 
Sncceeda  Sir  John  Abbott  as  Premier— His  Cabinet— Appointed  a  Britldi  Arbitrator  at  the 
Paris  Tribunal  on  the  Bebring  Sea  Question- Dies  Suddenly  at  Windsor  Castle— Hia 
Remains  Brought  to  Canada  on  the  Battleship  "Blenheun." 

^^'V\  7HEN  he  nude  his  speech  in  the  great  Blel  debate,  Sir  John 
YY  Thoinpson  was  in  bis  forty-second  year.  He  was  bom  in 
Hali&x,  November  10,  1844.  His  father,  John  Sparrov 
Thompson,  who  had  come  to  Nova  Scotia,  from  Waterford,  Ireland, 
his  native  place,  was  for  a  time  Queen's  Printer,  and  afterwards 
Superintendent  of  the  Money  Order  system  of  the  Province.  He  had 
him  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Halifax  and  in  the  Free  Church 
Academy.  His  early  training  fashioned  him  well  for  ways  of  patient, 
faithful,  intellectual  endeavour,  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  Sir  John 
Thompson  owes  in  no  email  measure  to  those  youthful  yeare,  devoted  to 
study  under  his  father's  care,  the  habits  of  mind  which  have  gone  far  to 
determine  the  course  of  his  life.  No  one  who  has  often  beard  him  speak  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  he  devotes  himself  with  unresting 
energy  to  the  mastering  of  all  the  facts  having  to  do  with  any  question  with 

•  frorn  Canada ;  An  cKrclopwlU  ot  the  CBniitrr,  edited  ^  J.  0*«e)l  Hopklaa- 
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Trhich  he  has  to  deal,  and  that  he  seeks  to  divest  himself  wholly  of  all 
possible  prepossessions  before  making  a  judgment.  He  has  shown  that  be 
has  courage,  though  it  is  not  the  courage  to  overcome  his  convictions ;  and 
this  courage  must  have  been  strengthened  in  him  by  his  early  training. 

Of  his  skill  in  debate  the  young  man  gave  early  indicaiions  in  the 
debating  clubs  of  Halifax,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  one  before  whom 
greater  triumphs  lay  when  he  should  seek  distinction  in  wider  fields.  In 
1859,  he  was  articled  as  a  student-at-law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Henry  Pryor, 
who  was  afterwards  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  Halifax.  He  had  already 
made  himself  a  skilled  stenographer  and  he  now  turned  his  skill  to  account 
ji  reporting  the  debates  in  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly.  In  the 
official  reports  of  the  debates  of  that  Legislature  for  the  year  1867,  which  the 
curious  may  find  for  the  seeking  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  John  Geoi^e  Bourinot,  now  the  learned  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  was  the  Official  Reporter,  makes  acknowledgment  in  his  preface  of  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  8.  D.  Thompson.  In  the  following  year,  the  preface 
to  the  official  debates  had  the  signature  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  Reporter-in-Chief  During  the  four  following  sessions  he 
continued  to  report  the  debates.  These  yeara  of  service  on  the  floor  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber  of  his  native  Province  were  of  advantage  to  him  in 
giving  a  thorough  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  procedure  of  Parliament  and 
a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  politics  and  political  leaders  of  the  time, 
which  stood  him  in  eicellent  stead  when  he  himself  became  a  member  of  tbe 
House  of  Assembly. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  July,  1865,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Five 
years  later  he  married  Miss  Annie  Affleck,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Affleck, 
of  Halifax.  A  year  later  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  was  notably  successful  from  the  beginning 
and  before  many  years  held  the  place  of  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Halifax 
Bar.  In  December,  1877,  after  having  served  as  an  Alderman  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  Halifax  during  several 
previous  years,  he  was  elected  at  a  bye-election  to  represent  Antigonish  in  the 
Provincial  House  of  Assembly.     He  brought  a  great  accession  of  debating 
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strength  to  the  Opposition  and  when  the  Liberal  Ooremment  wu  orerthrown 
iu  the  general  election  of  the  following  year — in  which  b«  stood  again  for 
Antigonish  and  was  re-elected  by  acclamation — ^the  portfolio  of  Attorney- 
General  went  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  new  Qovemment  of  which 
Mr.  Simon  H.  Holmes  was  Leader.  It  was  known  as  the  Holmes-Thompson 
Government.  On  the  ere  of  the  next  Provincial  election  he  was  left  at  its 
head  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Holmes,  who  bad  held  the  portfolio  of 
Provincial  Secretary.  The  Government  went  before  the  people  to  stand  or 
fall  by  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  the  Province  upon  Mr.  Thompson's 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  which  incorporated  each  county  in  the  piovince 
and  provided  for  local  municipal  self-government  ^nstead  of  the  old  system 
of  government  by  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  by  the  Grand  JaryX  Testing  the 
power  of  expenditure  of  the  road  and  bridge  mon^  in  the  municipal 
councils,  and  making  extensive  reforms  in  the  method  of  disbursing  such 
public  grants.  Though  a  measure  more  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  the 
province  was  never  passed  in  the  Legislature,  it  at  once  raised  a  storm  of 
opposition  against  Mr.  Thompson's  Government.  A.  thousand  voices  were 
lifted  against  it  irom  a  thousand  stumps.  The  Liberals  were  pledged  to  make 
havoc  of  it  if  they  were  returned  to  power.  Magistrates,  all  over  the 
Province,  whom  it  deprived  of  the  share  they  bad  in  governing  the  counties, 
and  an  army  of  people  who  had  been  accustomed  before  the  Act  was  passed 
to  obtain  or  look  for  appointments  carrjring  with  them  the  expenditure  of  the 
road  and  bridge  moneys,  fought  for  its  appeal  with  all  their  might  After  a 
hotly  contested  campaign,  the  Government  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  July, 
1882,  by  a  majority  of  five  members.  Mr.  Thompson  was  himself  again 
returned  for  Antigonish,  A  Liberal  Government  came  in,  and,  a  mouth  or 
two  later,  he  was,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  Bar  of  the  Province, 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Wlien  he  came  out  of  the  House  of  Assembly  he  was  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year.  He  had  been  a  severely  honest  politician ;  and  though  politics, 
perhaps,  were  not  wholly  congenial  to  him,  he  had  won  a  high  reputation  in 
his  I'rovince.  It  was  chiefly  as  a  jurist  that  he  had  stood  forth  from 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet     Then  as  now,  he  nsTcr  engaged  in 
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debate  without  making  manifest  his  great  knowledge  of  law  and  of  the 
principles  of  law.  When  he  was  in  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
public  affairs  of  that  province  were  in  an  unusally  critical  condition.  He 
attempted  aeveral  reforms,  among  them  the  abolition  of  the  Provincial  Senate 
or  Legislative  CoundL  The  work  of  constructing  the  railway  from  New 
Glasgow  to  the  Strait  of  Canao,  which  had  been  abandoned  under  the  previous 
administration,  was  resumed  under  new  conditions,  and  the  road  completed 
before  1882,  The  railway  in  the  western  counties,  which  had  likewise  been 
abandoned,  was  finished  firom  Digby  to  Yarmouth,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles, 
and  put  into  operation.  The  preceding  Government  had  made  the  beginning 
of  a  Heating  public  debt,  and  the  incoming  administration  had  to  take  up  a 
burden  of  more  than  |300,000.  When  Mr.  Thompson  retired  from  office  in 
1882  and  made  way  for  the  Liberals,  the  debt  had  been  decreased  and  the 
regular  expenditure  ao  far  lowered  as  to  be  brought  witJiin  the  limits  of  the 
income  of  the  Province. 

His  father  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  Joseph  Howe,  and  thus,  though 
his  strongest  predilections  have  always  been  for  Uie  stady  and  administration 
of  law,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  heredity  for  his  having 
become  a  politician.  When  he  accepted,  however,  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  summer  of  18S2,  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  fulfilled  then  what  had  been  his  chief  ambition  since  he  was  a  young 
man.  More  than  that  be  restored  strength  to  a  tribunal  which  had  been 
losing  somewhat  of  its  old  prestige.  It  is  said  by  a  friend  of  Sir  John 
Thompson  that,  when  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  formed 
a  resolution  to  which  he  adhered  faithfully  while  he  was  on  the  Bench,  not 
to  allow  any  day  to  pass  without  at  least  five  hours'  study  of  law.  These 
three  years  of  quiet  continuous  thought  and  study  we  may  welt  believe  were 
more  to  his  desire  than  the  preceding  years  which  had  been  filled  with  the 
noise  of  politics.  Among  the  permanent  results  of  his  work,  while  he  was  on 
the  Bench,  is  the  Judicature  Act,  which  became  law  in  1881.  It  was  drafted 
by  him,  and  it  simplified  greatly  the  practice  of  the  Courts.  He  also  found 
time  to  deliver  a  conrse  of  lectures  on  "  Evidence "  in  the  Law  School  at 
Dalbooae. 
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When  the  Dominion  Govemraent  needed  him  at  Ottawa,  he  loyally 
allowed  his  own  inclinations  to  weigh  less  with  him  than  the  necessitifes  of 
his  former  political  friends.  He  resigned  from  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nova  Scotia  on  November  25,  1885,  and  was  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  Dominion.  In  a  leading 
article  in  the  Mail  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  wlien  all  Western 
Canada  was  curious  about  the  new  Minister  from  the  East,  appeared  the 
following  paragraph  regarding  him;  "Starting,  like  nearly  all  young  men 
of  his  time,  as  a  follower  of  Howe  in  the  Anti-Confederation  period,  more 
from  personal  fondness,  perhaps,  than  from  a  profound  conviction,  be  gladly 
acquiesced  in  the  acceptance  by  Howe,  in  1869,  of  the  better  terms  which,  by 
the  wise  determination  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  were  made  the  sign  and  seal 
of  Imperial  as  well  as  of  Canadian  pohtics.  Since  1869  he  has  been  a  moat 
faithful,  high-minded,  unselfish  and  respected  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the 
great  chief  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  party  of  Canada.  As  a  lawyer,  his 
success  has  been  remarkable.  He  has  the  faculty  of  the  initiative,  and  is 
really  learned  in  the  law.  As  an  orator,  his  style  is  usually  subdued,  hut 
effective,  and  in  due  season,  on  proper  provocation,  he  can  exercise  a  power 
of  declamation  quite  remarkable  in  one  who  is  not  effusive  in  manner.  His 
gift  of  accomplished  sarcasm  has  been  the  secret  terror  of  a  good  many 
bumptious  gentlemen.  Every  success  he  has  won,  and  all  the  popularity  he 
has  preserved,  and  all  the  authority  he  has  attained  are  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  his  high  and  unstaiued  personal  character  has  obtained  for  him  a 
position  which  no  one  has  ever  attempted  with  any  hope  of  auct^es  to  assail. 
He  is  more  successful  when  he  speaks  from  his  place  in  the  House  than 
when  he  makes  election  addresses  in  a  political  campaign." 

After  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1886,  he  made  a  tour  in  Ontario  in 
company  with  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Hon.  Thomas  White,  Uien  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  Hon.  George  £.  Foster,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  His  speech  in  the  debate  oa  the  executi<m  of  Louis  Biel  had 
made  him  vastly  popular  throughout  Ontario;  and  though,  as  a  speaker. 
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he  ia  perhaps  too  self-contained  and  deliberate  to  thoroughly  arouse 
auch  audiences  aa  he  addressed  during  the  campaign,  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  increased  constantly  daring  the  tour. 

At  the  general  elections,  on  March  6,  1891,  He  waa  again  returned  to 
represent  Antigonish  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  election  campaign, 
which  waa  destined  to  bo  the  last  of  the  many  through  which  Sir  John 
Macdonald  led  his  forces  to  &ce  the  fortune  of  political  warfare  at  the  polls, 
was  contested  stubbornly  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  Sir  John 
Thompson  bore  a  distinguished  share  of  its  hardships  and  labors.  The 
Minister  ol  Justice  owee  his  knighthood  to  the  services  which  be  rendered 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  Cbamberiain-Bayard  Fishery  Treafy,  in  1887- 
He,  in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  went  to  Washington  as  the  legal 
advieerof  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  and  prepared  for  them  their  briefs.  The 
Toluminous  reports  he  had  previously  prepared  upon  the  various  questions  of 
an  International  character  which  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
Fisheries  had  already  received  high  commendation  Arom  Her  Majesty's 
Government  In  recognitioD  of  his  valuable  assistance  on  this  occasion,  Her 
Majesty  conferred  on  him  the  Knight  Commandership  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  in  August,  1888.  It  should  be  eaid  also  that  he  was  appointed 
Queen's  Counsel  in  May,  1879,  and  that  be  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
in  1890.  It  is  not  needed  that  mention  should  be  made  in  this  place  of  the 
many  statutes  prepared  by  Sir  John  Thompson  which  have  become  law  under 
his  supervision  to  the  great  benefit  of  public  and  private  interests.  Every 
Session  since  he  has  been  Minister  of  Justice,  he  has  brought  before 
Farliameat  a  large  volume  of  new  legislation.  His  amendments  to  the 
banking  laws  and  his  constant  revision  of  the  criminal  law  may  be  specially 
noted  as  of  great  public  advantage.  In  connection  with  the  copyright 
qaeetion  he  went  to  England  in  1890,  and  laid  before  the  Home  Government 
the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Gjovemment  in  an  able  memorandum 
addressed  to  Lord  Knutaford,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  1 1  e 
Copyright  Act,  to  protect  the  interests  of  Canadian  publishers  in  respect  to 
foreign  copyrights,  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  the  preceding 
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Following  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdooald,  in  June,  1891,  came  the 
brief  Premiership  of  Sir  John  Abbott,  during  which  Sir  John  Thompson  led 
the  House  of  Commons  and  participated  in  the  eventa  connected  with  the 
etriking  aeries  of  bye-election  victories  which  marked  the  year  1892.  Parly 
considerations,  based  chiefly  upon  his  personal  religious  views,  had  made  Sir 
John  Thompson,  in  1891,  unselfishly  waive  his  claims  to  the  Premiership, 
which,  after  those  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  were  by  far  the  strongest  of  any 
public  leader  of  that  time.  But  on  November  25,  1892,  Sir  John  Abbott 
found  that  his  health  was  giving  way,  and  on  the  faint  chance  of  its 
preservation  resigned  his  post  With  general  satisfaction,  not  unshared  by 
political  opponents.  Sir  John  Thompson  was  called  upon  to  form  » 
Government,  which  he  did  on  i>ecember  0^  H  ibUow*: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice Sir  JohnS.  D.  'ntonpwn. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce Hon.  MBCkenzie  BowelL 

POBtmaster-Gcneral Sir  Adolph  Caron,  E.C.M.Q. 

Secretary  of  State Hon.  John  Costigan. 

Minister  of  Finance Hon.  George  E.  Poster. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisberies Sir  C.  H.  Tapper,  E.C.M.O. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals Hon.  John  G.  Haggart. 

MEnister  of  Public  Works Hod.  J.  Alderic  Ouimet. 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence Hon.  J.  C.  Patterson. 

Minister  of  the  Interior Hon.  T.  Miyne  Daly. 

Minister  of  Agriculture Hon.  A.  R.  Angers. 

Without  Portfolio Sir  Frank  Smith,  E.C.M.G. 

Without  Portfolio Sir  John  CarUng,  K.CM.O. 

President  of  the  Council Hon.  W.  B.  Ivea. 

In  the  Ministry,  but  not  in  the  Cabinet. 

Solicitor-General Hon.  J.J,  Curran,  Q.C. 

Comptroller  of  Customs Hon.  N,  Clarke  Wallace. 

Comptroller  of  Inland  Revenue Hon.  J.  P.  Wood,  Q.C 

Prior  to  this  event,  and  in  the  preceding  February,  Sir  John  Thompson 
with  Mr,  Mackenzie  Bowell  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Foster,  had  represented  the 
Government  of  Canada  at  an  important  but  resultless  conference  in  trade 
matters  at  Washington,  He  bad  also  taken  an  active  part  in  obtaining  the 
refusal  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Bond-Blmne  arrangement  of  1890, 
and  was  a  member  of  a  Conference  held  at  Halifax  in  November,  1892,  to 
discuss  the  ensuing  difficulties  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  latter's  entry  into  Confederation. 
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ShorU;  after  becoming  Premier  Sir  John  Thompson  vas  appointed  a 
British  Arbitrator  at  the  Paris  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Behring  Sea 
question,  and  for  his  great  judicial  services  in  this  capacity  was  called  to  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council.  Upon  his  return  from  Paris  the  Premier,  in  1893, 
made  a  political  tour  of  Ontario  and  was  given  a  most  cordial  reception.  His 
last  public  function  in  Canada  was  the  unveiling  of  the  Toronto  statue  to  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  on  October  13,  1894.  A  little  later,  on  December  12, 
he  died  suddenly  at  Windsor  Castle,  a  few  minutes  after  being  sworn  in 
by  the  Queen  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  ceremonial  and 
national  fbneral — from  the  Koyal  Castle  to  a  British  battleship,  and  from 
the  "  Blenheim "  to  the  stately  Cathedral  at  Halifax — was  an  event  of 
memonble  import  in  the  evolution  of  closer  Im|>erial  sympathy. 
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SIB    MA.CKENZIS    BOWELL. 

By  I.  Laubbrt  Paynb. 

Sir  Maclcenrie  Eowdl  t  Native  of  England— Of  Humhie  Parentage — Begltu  Wiwk  at  die  Age 

of  Eleven— An  Apprentice  in  "  The  Inlellii^ericer"  Office.  Belleville— At  Eighteen  Years 
of  Age  Attends  School  for  Six  Months— Wins  a  Teacher's  Certificate— Return!  to  "The 
Intelligencer  "  Office  as  Fore  (nan— Marries  Miss  Harriett  U>uisa  Mi>ore — Purchases  "  The 
Intelligencer"  Plant— Rstabiishes  "The  Uiunial"— In  (868  Publishes  "The  Daiij- 
Intelligencer  "— Font]  of  Public  Controversy — An  Honest  Politician — One  of  the  Leading 
CiliiengofBellevillc-BiconieBar.atjdiilBtefor  Political  Honors  in  1863— In  1 867  Elected  Iq 
thePirstDoiuiiiionVarliainenl— An  Acti  v.:  Member  of  the  Conservative  Party— In  1878  Given 
Portfolio  of  Minister  of  Custotns— In  iktyi  Becomes  Leader  of  the  Senate — On  Death  of 
Sir  John  Thomiison  lUlIed  to  the  Premiership— His  Cabinet— Knighted  by  Her  Majesty— 
A  Prominent  Orangeman — Hia  Interest  in  Militarjr  Affairs— The  Character  of  the  Man — 
Resigns  the  Premiership. 

IT  was  my  privilege  to  know  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  for  many  years,  and  to 
serve  )iiin  in  n  cUjsely  personal  cajmcity  during  the  eventful  period  of 

his  Premiership,  as  well  as  for  a  long  time  anterior  to  that  regime.  The 
intimacy  arising  from  that  relatioiiKhip,  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded  for 
learning  his  history  and  characteristK;s,  make  up  the  only  excuse  which  can 
be  offered  for  this  Vtrief  biographical  sketch  being  prepared  by  my  hands. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  was  l>orn  at  Rickinghall,  in  Sufl'olk,  England,  on 
the  27tli  of  December,  1823.  His  father  was  a  builder,  and,  in  1833, 
emigrated  to  this  country.  One  year  later  saw  the  boy  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
George  Benjamin,  of  Belleville,  to  learn  the  trade  and  handicraft  of  a  printer. 
He  was  then  eleven  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Benjiiinin's  printing  office,  whence 
TIte  IiitfAligertcer  was  issued,  had  all  the  inconveniences  and  primitive 
makeshifts  of  a  country  weekly  in  a  practically  pioneer  settlement  The 
new  boy  started  oil' as  "printer's  devil,"  and  from  confessions  of  mischievous 
pranks  in  those  early  days,  it  may  fairly  he  assumed  that  the  appellation  in 
his  case  was  not  altogether  misplaced.  His  apprenticeship  took  him  frow 
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his  home  and  brought  him  wholly  under  the  care  of  hia  employer — as  was 
the  custom  in  those  times.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  gentleman  of  high  education 
and  public  spirit,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
moulding  the  character  and  asnirations  of  his  young  apprentice.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  succeediug  years  the  young  man  followed  closely  in 
the  footstepa  of  his  kind  and  capable  mentor  ;  hut  in  each  capacity,  whether 
in  business,  municipal  affairs,  social  OTganizations,  or  in  political  life  lie 
advanced  one  step  higher.  This  was  purely  a  coincidence,  for  Sir  Mackenzie 
has  assured  me  that  he  neither  set  up  Mr.  Benjamin  as  his  ideal  nor  sought 
in  any  way  to  follow  in  his  footstepa  in  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  young 
"  printer's  devil "  passed  through  his  three  years'  apprenticeship,  and 
at  fourteen  ranked  as  a  journeyman.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  him  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  a  master  printer  and  able  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Benjamin  in  this  capacity  on  The 
InUlligeneer  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had  then  saved  a  little 
money,  and,  desiring  to  equip  himself  with  a  better  education — although 
there  are  few  schools  more  thorough  and  practical  than  a  newspaper  office^ 
he  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Thomas  Agar,  of  Sydney,  in  the  County  of 
Hastings,  where  be  spent  six  months  in  hard  and  earnest  work  with  bis 
books.  Such  progress  did  he  make  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  given 
a  certificate  of  qualification  as  teacher.  More  than  that,  he  accepted  an 
engagement  to  take  charge  of  a  school. 

But  be  was  not  destined  for  work  of  that  sort.  It  was  a  turning  point 
in  his  life,  and  the  turn  brought  him  back  into  closer  association  than  ever 
with  his  old  friend,  Mr.  George  Benjamin.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
week  he  was  to  begin  work  as  a  rural  dominie  he  met  his  former  employer 
and  was  induced  to  go  back  to  The  Inielligetictr  office  as  foreman,  at  the 
munificent  salary  ol  (10-  a  month,  with  board  and  washing — which  was 
probably  as  much  as  he  would  have  received,  in  Uiose  days,  as  a  school 
teacher.  Six  years  later  he  was  given  a  full  partnership  in  the  business,  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  better  prospect  in  life,  he  consummated  an  eng^ement  of 
several  years  with  Miss  Harriet  Louisa  Moore,  and  was  married,  December, 
1847.      Confidence  came  with  experience,  and,  stimulated  by  the  ambiticoi 
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to  rise  higher,  he  joined  vith  his  brother-in-law  in  1848,  and  took  the 
printing  property  off  Mr.  Benjamin's  hands.  But  Mr.  Bowell's  temperament 
and  instinctB  of  self-reliance  did  not  fit  him  for  a  harmonious  partnership, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  newspaper. 
Thus  he  started  in  as  "  devil "  and  in  sixteen  years  came  to  be  absolute 
owner,  editor  and  publisher.  The  InielUgmxier  was  still  continued  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  a  job  printing  office;  but  the  young  proprietor  wa« 
ambitious  to  have  it  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  community. 
Accordingly,  when  the  first  Atlantic  cable  bad  been  laid,  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  little  evening  sheet,  named  the  Diurnal,  for  which  hia 
Bubacribers  paid  him  a  York-shilling  per  week.  It  was  designed  to  give  the 
latest  European  news  that  flashed  through  the  cable,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
passing  mention  that  the  operator  who  received  those  dispatches  was  Mr.  H.  P. 
Dwight,  the  now  widely-known  General  Manager  of  the  Great  North-Western 
Telegraph  Company.  But  the  Div/mal  was  not  a  paying  inveetment,  and 
after  a  time  was  abandoned.  In  1866  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
ItUelligeneer  was  begun,  and,  although  Sir  Mackenzie  oeaBed  to  have  any 
connection  with  it  in  1878,  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  flouriah. 

Interest  quite  naturally  centres  in  the  genesis  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell's 
public  career.  He  was  still  a  very  young  num  when  he  became  identified 
with  a  local  debating  club,  and  was  one  of  its  most  enthuaastic  and  possibly 
pugnacious  members  until  a  little  incident  occurred  which  diverted  him 
permanently  from  the  mock  to  the  real  arena  of  discussion.  The  subject  fbr 
debate  on  a  particular  evening  was  the  time-worn  and  still  unsettled  question : 
"  From  which  does  man  derive  more  pleasure,  anticipation  or  realization  ?" 
and  an  Irish  schoolmaster  of  the  old  stamp  was  in  the  chair  as  judge.  The 
young  printer  came  heavily  piimed  for  the  occasion,  and  presented  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  "  anticipation."  The  old 
ichoolmaster  evidently  thought  the  same,  yet  he  summed  up  in  rich 
Hibernian  brogue  as  follows:  "  B'ys,  ye  bare  debated  this  soobject  wid  a 
good  deal  of  tact  and  ability.  The  side  of  anticipation  has  the  best  of  the 
argument,  but  as  Oi  belave  in  realisation,  Oi  decide  that  way  I"  This  was 
too  much  for  the  youthful  orator,  and  he  never  returned  to  the  debating 
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school.  Bat  he  did  not  weaken  in  his  interest  in  public  controversy,  and  at 
24  yeara  of  age,  full  of  the  vivacity  and  fearlessnesa  which  has  characterized 
his  whole  life,  he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  «  political  campaign.  He  went 
through  the  County  of  Hastings  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the 
Honourable)  Edmund  Mumey,  and,  although  his  candidate  was  defeated,  be 
did  not  lose  heart ;  for  in  1849,  two  years  later,  the  struggle  was  renewed 
with  victorious  results.  It  was  in  this  campaign  of  1849  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  fairly  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
He  was  given  $10  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  election  in  the  Township  of 
Hungerford,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  in  the  Riding.  It  cost  him  fl  to 
have  a  voter  taken  from  Tweed  to  Marmora,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen 
miles,  and  with  some  satisfaction  he  afterwards  returned  $9  to  the  Ceutral 
Committee  in  Belleville.  Those  who  are  familiar  ^with  the  heavy  costs 
attending  the  election  campaigns  of  to-day,  might  properly  wish  for  a  return 
to  the  inexpensive  methods  of  those  primitive  days. 

With  unabated  enthusiasm  Mr.  Bowell  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  in  general  from  that  time  onward.  Athough  repeatedly  urged  t^ 
accept  municipal  responsibilities,  he  steadily  held  to  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  of  that  arena ;  but  for  thirteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  Belleville,  during  eleven  of  which  he  served  aa  Chairman  and  part 
of  the  time  also  aa  Chairman  of  the  Grammar  School  Board.  Throughout  his 
life  be  has  displayed  the  deepest  interest  in  matters  appertaining  to  education, 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  his  long  journey  up  the  north-west  coast  of  British 
Columbia  and  across  the  prairies  of  the  North-West  Territories  during  the 
summer  of  1896  was  to  personally  investigate  the  syst«m  of  Industrial  Schools 
eetablislied  by  the  CSovemment  among  the  Indians.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowelt 
first  became  a  candidate  for  political  honors  in  1863.  Mr.  Benjamin,  who 
bad  represented  the  riding  for  fourteen  years,  declined  in  that  year  to  run 
again,  and  his  one-time  protegi  was  put  forward  in  his  stead.  At  that  time 
Upper  Canada  constituencies  were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  over  racial 
and  religious  questions.  The  Qlohe,  under  George  Brown,  had  been  waging 
for  some  years  a  bitter  cmsade  against  Soman  Catholic  institutions  in 
general  and  special  privileges  in  particular.     The  question  immediately  at 
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issue  was  the  incorporation  of  Eoman  Catholic  Institutions,  and  "  The  Ladies 
of  Loretto  "  was  singled  out  for  special  controversy.  Mr.  Benjamin  had  voted 
for  the  latter  measure  and  Mr.  Bowell  was  now  called  upon  to  pledge 
himself  to  an  opposite  course.  He  refused.  He  took  the  high  and  patriotic 
ground  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  occupied  by  a  heterogeneous  population, 
it  was  impossible  to  govern  successfully  along  such  narrow  lines.  He  ai^ed 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  take  away  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been 
acquired  by  law,  and  contrary  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  principles  of 
the  Conservative  party.  Prejudices  were,  however,  actively  aroused,  and,  as 
is  always  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  toleration.     Mr.  Bowell  was  defeated. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  at  the  very  threshold  ol  his 
political  career  he  should  have  been  confronted  by  the  same  phase  of  religious 
controversy  that  met  him  when  he  assumed  the  Premiership.  Mr.  Bowell 
knew  that  his  position  upon  the  issue  of  1863  meant  certain  defeat ;  yet  be 
refused  to  do  violence  to  his  sense  of  justice,  regardless  of  the  course  of 
expediency  which  hia  ambition  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  might  have 
suggested.  In  1867,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Dominion  Parliament  In 
the  years  which  had  intervened  between  his  first  candidature  and  this  contest, 
the  bai^ain  of  Confederation  had  been  consummated,  and  its  provisions  had 
been  accepted  by  the  people  at  large.  The  electoral  riding  of  North  Hastings 
was  composed  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  of  strongly  Protestant  elements,  and  on 
general  principles  Separate  Schools  found  no  favor  in  the  community ;  but 
they  realized  that  these  concessions  formed  apart  of  the  basis  of  Confederation, 
and  they  accepted  them  as  being  outside  the  pale  of  useful  controveray. 
Thus,  Mr.  Bowell  entered  Parliament  without  compromising  the  principles 
which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  first  appeal  to  the  people  of  Hastings. 

I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  disposition  at  this  time  to  follow  him 
through  his  twenty-five  years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be  too  long 
a  story.  Suffice  it,  that  his  restless  enei^y  took  him  quickly  into  the  active 
business  of  the  Housa  His  natural  fondness  for  details  and  fearless  methoda 
of  analysis  soon  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  shaping  of 
Parliamentaiy    meaanrea.       IaUx   on,  when  his    party  had    passed    into 
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opposiiioii,  and  it  was  nnmetically  weak  in  the  House,  it  is  eaid  that  he 
became  a  yeritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Government.  Early  and  late,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  Committee  rooms,  in  the  press  and  on  the 
hustings,  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  unceadng  fight  for  the  principles  of 
his  party,  and  when  Sir  John  Macdoaald  was  returned  to  power  in  1878,  no 
one  was  surprised  that  Mackenzie  Bowell  should  be  given  the  important 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  Customs  in  the  new  Government  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  he  was,  in  1895,  the  sole  survivor  in  ofGce  of  the  Cabinet  of  1878 
— six  of  his  colleagues  of  1878  having  died  and  the  others  being  in  various 
spheres  of  life  outside.  For  thirteen  years  he  served  as  Minister  of  Customs ; 
for  a  year  as  Minister  of  Militia ;  for  two  years  as  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce;  and  for  a  year  and  nearly  five  months — December  21,  1894,  to 
April  27,  1896— as  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council  When  the  late 
Sir  John  Thompson  assumed  the  Premiership,  in  December,  1892,  Mr. 
Bowell  was  asked  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  and  he  assumed  it 
with  reluctance.  This  took  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had 
sat  for  twenty-five  years  in  unbroken  representation  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Hastings.  It  was  in  the  year  following  this  change  that  he  made  his  famous 
visit  to  Australia,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1894 — 
which  gathering  may  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  in  the  modem  history  of  the  British  Empira  On  December  14, 
following  the  tragic  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  he  was  called  to  the 
Premiership,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  he  was  knighted  by  Her 
Mfyesty.     His- Ministry  was  made  up  as  follows : 

Premier  and  President  of  the  Council Hon.  Sir  Mackende  Bowell 

Minister  of  Justice Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper 

Minirter  of  Trade  and  Commerce Hon.  W.  B.  Ivea 

Postmaster- General Hon.  Sir  A.  F.  Caron 

Secretary  of  State Hon.  A,  R.  Dickej 

UiniatcTof  Finance. Hon.  G.  E.  Foster 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Pislierjes Hon.  John  Costigan 

Uiniater  of  Railways  and  Canals Hon.  J.  G.  Haggart 

Minister  of  Public  WorlLS. Hon.  J.  A.  Ouiraet 

Minister  of  Militia  Hon.  J.  C.  Patterioa 

Minister  of  tbe  Interior Hon.  Thomas  M.  Dalj 

Minister  of  Agriculture Hon.  A.  R.  Angen 
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Without  PortfoHo Hon.  Sir  Praak  Smitb 

Witb out  Portfolio Hon.  W,  H.  Montagu* 

Without  Portfolio Hon.  D.  PergnMm 

Not  in  Cabinet 

8olicitor-G«neraI Hon.  John  J.  Cmran 

Comptroller  of  Inland  Revenue Hon.  John  P.  Wood 

Comptroller  of  Customs Hon.  N.  Clarke  Wall a« 

No  reference  to  the  career  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  would  be  complete 
without  iacidental  treatment  of  the  part  which  he  has  played  ae  a  volunteer 
and  as  an  Orangeman.  It  was  in  1857  that  he  joined  with  two  others  in  th« 
organisation  of  the  Belleville  Rifle  Company  of  sixty-five  men,  taking  Uie 
personal  rank  of  Ensign.  At  that  time  all  that  the  Government  furnished  in 
Glass  B  were  the  arms,  the  uniforms  being  purchased  almost  wholly  by  the 
officers.  In  1860  his  Company  was  re-uniformed  and  the  officers  bore  the 
additional  expense  of  providing  a  band.  In  1864  the  Belleville  Rifle 
Company,  wiUi  other  similar  volunteer  organizations,  was  called  out  for 
service  along  the  Canadian  frontier,  in  order  to  prevent  raids  being  made 
upon  the  United  States  by  Southerners  who  were  making  this  country  a  base 
of  operations.  The  Belleville  Company  was  stationed  at  Amherstburg, 
Ontario,  for  four  months,  and  on  returning  home  in  May,  1865,  the 
Ensign  decided  to  retire.  When  the  Fenian  Raid  occurred  in  1866  the 
military  spirit  again  took  possession  of  him.  The  Captain  of  No.  1  Company 
of  the  15th  Battalion  could  not  leave  for  the  front,  and  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
regardless  of  business  and  domestic  care,  volunteered  to  take  his  place.  He 
was  accepted  and  put  in  charge  of  No.  1  Company  as  Captain.  The  Battalion 
lerved  at  Prescott  until  the  Fenian  trouble  was  over.  Subsequently  the 
49th  Battalion  was  organized.  No.  1  Company  being  composed  of  the  old  Eifle 
Company  organized  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Bowell  was  made  Senior  Mtgor.  He 
continued  in  that  rank  for  five  years  and  for  two  years  afterwards  was  brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  then  permanently  retired  retaining  the  senior  rank. 
Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell's  experience  as  an  Orangeman  dates  from  1842,  when, 
at  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  initiated  into  that  Order.  It  would  be  a  long 
Btory  to  trace  his  rise  from  the  ranks  to  the  high  offices,  and  many  facts  of 
interest  in  that  relation  must  be  passed  over.     Beginning  at  the  humble  post 
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of  Tyler,  he  passed  step  by  step  upward  until  he  became  Provincial  Grand 
Master.  This  he  held  for  eight  yeara,  and  then  succeeded  the  late  Hon. 
John  Hillyard  Cameron,  aa  Moat  Worahipful  Grand  Master.  While  in  that 
office  be  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  there  elected  as  the 
first  President  of  the  Triennial  Council.  In  1878,  after  having  occupied  the 
first  Chair  for  eight  years,  be  retired  from  office  in  the  Orange  Order. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  hint  at  the  qualities  which  I  believe  brought 
Klackenzie  Bowell  into  great  public  prominence.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
study  his  character  from  a  point  of  advantage  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  have  the  concurring  judgment  of  all  those  who  know  him 
best,  when  I  say  that  he  owes  very  much  to  his  prodigious  energy,  his 
masterly  grasp  of  detail,  his  urbanity  of  manner  and  bis  spotless  integrity  of 
life.  In  short,  he  has  been  a  very  capable  man,  who  has  commanded 
popular  trust  He  stands  for  what  the  world  recognizes  as  "  a  good  all  round 
man,"  gifted  with  acute  sagacity  in  many  things,  and  bringing  a  robust 
common  sense  to  bear  dn  all  things.  It  was  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buiton  who 
said :  "  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  difFerence 
between  men,  between  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy,  invincible 
determination,  an  honest  purpose  once  fixed,  then  death  or  victory.  This 
quality  will  do  anything  in  the  world ;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances, 
will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it"  A  hundred  apt 
illustrations  of  this  truthful  observation  could  be  drawn  firom  our  everyday 
life  in  commerce,  in  education,  in  religion,  and  in  politica ;  but  it  has  no 
more  conspicuous  exponent  than  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell. 

Towards  the  close  of  April,  1896,  Sir  Mackenzie  resigned  the 
Premiership,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart,  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
Cabinet  I  know  that  it  would  afford  interesting  reading  if  I  were  to  detail 
the  circumstances  which  came  under  my  personal  observation  during  those 
days  of  trouble  and  excitement  in  December,  1895,  and  January,  1896,  but 
it  would  not  be  proper  that  I  should  do  go  now,  nor  would  such  a  statement 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that  Sir 
Mackenzie  came  out  of  the  ordeal  without  a  stain  on  his  good  name,  and 
passed  into  quieter  avenues  of  public  life  with  the  knowledge  that  be  had  the 
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sincere  sympathy  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada.  No  one 
realized  more  deeply  than  himself  that  he  lacked  some  of  the  qualities  which 
make  a  political  leader  strong ;  hut  it  was  not  one  of  his  failings  to  flinch 
from  the  dictates  of  duty  nor  to  depart  from  his  strict  notions  of  fair  play 
and  justice.  It  can  never  be  denied  that  be  was  moved  in  his  general 
conduct  by  high  patriotic  considerations ;  nor  that  be  jrielded  his  fiiU  BDwgf 
to  the  promotion  of  measures  which  be  conscientiously  believed  were  for  the 
public  weal.  Speaking  of  his  life  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  not  an  intolerant  man  swayed  by  narrow  views ;  on  the  contrary  it 
may  be  maintained  that  he  brought  a  broad-minded  judgment  to  bear  on  all 
matters  coming  within  the  Bcoi>e  of  liis  administration.  He  was  not  even  a 
strong  partisan,  as  has  often  been  said  by  those  who  judged  only  from 
superficial  evidences.  He  was  an  uncompromising  Conservative  so  far  aa 
general  policy  was  concerned ;  but  I  never  knew  him  to  allow  party 
considerations  to  influence  him  in  his  friendships,  in  his  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  in  his  conceptions  of  what  wu  for  tlte  best  good  of  the  public 
servioib 
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BIB     CHAELE8     TUPPEB. 

Br  J.  Castbu.  HoPEimi, 

Sir  Chaitea  Tnpper  One  of  the  Great  Leaden  of  the  Conservative  Psrtr  of  British  North 
America— The  Right-Hand  of  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald — Born  at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia — 
The  Son  of  a  Clergyman—Educated  in  Nova  Scotia  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh — 
Receives  tlie  Degree  of  M.  D.  in  1843 — Practises  Medicine  in  Nova  Scotia — His  Marriage — 
Joseph  Howe  his  Great  Rival— Defeats  Howe  for  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1855— The 
Fighting  Head  of  the  Conaervative  Party  in  Nova  Scotia — The  Conservatives  in  Povrer — 
Tapper  Appointed  Provincial  Secretary — Goea  to  London  to  Promote  the  Bnilding  of  a 
Railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec — Practises  Medicine  in  Halifax — In  1864  Becomes 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia — His  Part  in  Confederation — Becomes  President  of  the  Privy 
Council — Minister  of  Inland  Revenue — Minister  of  Customs — Takes  a  Strong  Interest  in 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway — In  Opposition — Practises  his  Profession  in  Ottawa  and 
Toronto — Advocates  the  National  Policy — Minister  of  Public  Works,  Etc. — Created  a 
K.C.U.G. — Sir  Charles  Tupper  a  Vigorous  Debater — Becomes  High  Commisaioner  for 
Canada  in  London — In  1SS7  Appointed  Minister  of  Finance — Returns  to  London  aa  High 
Commissioner — Does  Good  Work  for  Canada  as  High  Commissioner — Tn  189J  Helps  Sir 
John  in  his  Last  General  Election — Becomes  Premier  on  Beaignalion  of  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell— His  Cabinet— His  Stand  on  the  Manitoba  School  Question— Defeated  *t  tbe 
General  Election — His  Public  Honors— One  of  Canada's  Grand  Old  Men. 


I" 

£  pergonal  force  is  aa  necessary  as  personal  finesse.  To  the  Oonaeryative 
party  of  British  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  two 
leaders  were  given  in  the  peraona  of  Chariea  Tupper  and  John  A.  Macdonald, 
who  were  respectively  possessed  of  these  elements  of  power  in  a  most  unique 
and  effective  degree.  Aa  the  years  passed  on  and  the  Nova  Scotia  leader 
stretched  oat  his  hand  to  the  great  statesman  of  Canada  in  a  policy  of  federal 
union,  and,  lat«r  on,  of  railway  development  and  tariff  action,  a  new 
Dominion,  broadening  out  from  sea  to  eea,  realized  the  importance  of  this 
combination  of  personal  qualities  and  accepted  Sir  Charles  Tupper  as  the  right 
hand  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  probable  saoceasor  in  political  power  and 
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party  leadership.  In  that  period  lie  the  moat  important  germs  of  Canadian 
development,  and  around  it  may  be  seen  the  aliadows  of  Provincial  and 
National  struggles  in  which  these  two  men  were  always  to  the  front  and 
always  in  harmonized  public  action.  Sir  John  Macdonald  combined,  in  his 
great  public  career,  a  marvellous  power  of  managing  men  with  a  skilled 
capacity,  which  was  also  innate  and  instinctive,  for  knowing  what  the 
people  wanted  and  how  and  when  they  wanted  it.  He  possessed  a  magnetic 
personality  which  drew  men  to  him  and  made  the  arts  of  an  orator 
unnecessary.  Yet  these  he  possessed  in  some  measure,  though  not  in  the 
forceful  degree  which  made  his  Nova  Scotia  friend  and  colleague  so  valuable. 
He  was  essentially  a  constructive  statesman  and  as  such  employed  all  the 
elements  of  conciliation  with  consummate  skiU.  -  On  the  other  hand,  strength 
of  purpose  and  vigour  of  attack,  strength  of  policy  and  determined  energy  in 
ita  defence,  strength  of  frame  and  voice  and  ityle  of  thought  were  Uie 
characteristics  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

Born  at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  on  July  2,  1821,  Charles  Tupper  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tupper,  a  veteran  Baptist  minister  and  scholar  of  the 
Province.  He  was  educated  at  Horton  Academy,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  course,  and  afterwards  the  honorary  one  of  D.O.L.  from  Acadia 
College.  He  went  to  the  University  ot  Edinbui^h,  graduated  as  M.D.  in 
1843,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  the  same 
city.  Returning  to  Nova  Scotia  he  practised  his  profession  for  a  number  of 
years  at  Amherst  with  eminent  success.  There  he  married,  in  1846,  Miss 
Frances  Amelia  Morse,  and  fifty  years  later  celebrated  at  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion,  amid  innumerable  congratulations  and  the  receipt  of  many  gifts, 
the  golden  anniversary  of  a  happy  marriage.  Up  to  1855  Dr.  Tupper  took 
no  active  part  in  public  matters,  though  his  commanding  presence,  clever 
conversational  powers  and  personal  popularity  seemed  to  mark  him  oat  for 
political  preferment.  Then  came  the  moment — the  turning  point  in  fortone's 
fickle  favour — which  comes  to  most  men  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  and 
upon  the  issue  of  which,  in  hia  case,  depended  a  futura  of  high  position  and 
wide  opportunities  for  good. 
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Joseph  Howe  was  then  the  darling  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
ivaa  B  man  of  auch  brilliant  abilities,  such  far-seeing  views,  such  powerful 
jratorical  force,  that  had  the  arena  been  a  little  larger,  and  hia  field  of 
achievement  a  little  more  important,  the  ranks  of  the  English-speaking  world 
would  have  rung  with  his  name  and  fame.  As  it  was  he  must  be  deemed  by 
history  a  great  man — despite  the  limitation  of  his  life  and  his  Provincial 
environment  In  1855,  with  all  the  prestige  of  popular  and  Liberal 
leadership,  and  his  great  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  politician,  he  came  to 
Cumberland  County,  where  be  had  been  previously  elected  in  1852,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  the  general  election.  Dr.  Tupper 
was  persuaded  to  oppose  him  in  the  Conservative  interest,  and  in  doing  so 
faced  a  running  tide  of  public  opinion  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  much  of  an  extensive  medical  practice.  With  all  bis 
energy,  however,  he  threw  himself  into  the  fight,  and  the  result  of  the 
strenuous  straggle,  typical  of  many  an  after  contest,  was  a  victory  for  the 
young  Conservative  over  an  eloquent  veteran  of  many  years'  supremacy,  and 
in  an  election  during  which  the  Province  went  overwhelmingly  Liberal.  He 
entered  the  new  House  with  sixteen  party  colleagues  out  of  fifty-two 
members,  but  with  a  reputation  which  Howe  was  the  first  to  help  by  the 
statement  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  one  who  would  be  "  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party." 

From  that  time  Dr.  Tupper  was  the  fighting  head  of  the  party  in  the 
Province,  although  for  nine  years  to  come  Hon.  James  W.  Johnston 
remained  the  nominal  leader.  With  his  appearance  in  the  house  and 
residence  at  Halifax,  which  followed,  a  new  and  distinct  period  commenced 
in  bia  career.  Hia  platform  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  waa  coQciliatioD 
for  sectarian  issues  and  the  building  of  necessary  railways  by  and  through 
the  Government  and  not  aj  a  reault  of  individual  enterprise.  The  first  won 
for  him  and  his  party  the  Roman  Catholic  vote;  the  second  neutralized  in  a 
political  aense  the  energetic  transportation  pohcy  of  Howe.  In  February, 
1857,  the  Conservatives  came  into  oflSce  and  Dr.  Tupper  was  appointed 
Provincial  Secretary,  Largely  through  his  activity  and  initiative  many 
important  reforms  were  efi'ected.      The  existing  monopoly  in  mines  and 
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minerals  was  abolished,  the  basis  of  popular  representation  in  the  Assembly 
was  enlarged,  the  Jury  law  was  amended  and  consolidated,  subordinate  public 
officers  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  initiative  of 
money  votes  by  the  Government  adopted.  In  1858,  Dr.  Tapper  went  to 
London  to  promote  the  building  of  a  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  and 
though  the  mission  was  not  immediately  successful  he  benefited  largely  by 
his  personal  intercourse  with  English  statesmen  and  by  discussions  which 
aros^  as  to  the  feasibility  of  uniting  the  British  American  Piovinces  in  a 
federal  union. 

As  a  result  of  the  elections,  in  the  succeeding  year  hia  party  in  the 
Province  was  beaten,  although  Dr.  Tupper  was  again  chosen  for  Cumberland. 
He  went  into  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Halifax,  and  during  the  next 
four  years  also  exhibited  in  public  life  that  personal  vigour  which  has  always 
so  greatly  characterized  him.  He  swept  the  Province  with  a  storm  of  censure 
which  resulted  finally  in  the  Conservatives  winning  forty  out  of  fifty-five 
seats  in  the  elections  of  1863.  Those  were  days  of  strong  language  and  bittra- 
politics,  and  in  this  school  the  young  leader  received  a  training  which 
aderwarda  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  a  much  wider  sphera  The  local  mrat, 
however,  were  not  to  be  despised.  No  greater  debater  and  platform  speaker 
has  appeared  in  Dominion  history  than  Howe,  and  with  him  were  men  like 
Adams  G.  Archibald,  Jonathan  McCulIy  and  William  Annand,  while  with 
Tupper  were  the  experienced  Johnston — himself  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
ability — and  rising  men  such  as  W.  A.  Henry,  J.  W.  Ritchie  and  James 
McDonald.  In  1864  Mr.  Johnston  retired  to  the  Bench  and  at  the  age  of 
forty-three  Dr.  Tupper  became  Premier  of  his  native  Province.  During  1863 
and  the  succeeding  three  years  much  was  done  in  Kova  Scotia  indicative  of  a 
fact  patent  to  all  students  of  politics  in  British  America — that  Conservative 
administration  does  not  mean  stagnation,  or  indifference  to  the  requirements 
of  public  progress. 

During  his  administration,  and  by  his  initiative,  the  School  law  of  1864 
was  passed.  Upon  this  free  school  legislation  is  based  the  whole  educatiooiU 
system  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  out  of  it  has  come  immense  benefit  to  people  who 
at  that  time  neglected  the  subject  and  seemed  absolutely  indifierent  to  the 
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existing  inefficiency.  Between  1861  and  1871,  as  an  immediate  result,  the 
number  of  children  attending  school  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
increased  from  31,000  to  90,000.  But  although  non-partiaan  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  Legislature,  the  measure  was  naturally 
unpopular  from  the  inevitable  increase  of  taxation,  and  it  had  an  ultimately 
serious  influence  in  defeating  the  Government  in  1867.  Meanwhile,  however, 
a  greater  question  had  come  into  view — the  legislative  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces — and  out  of  this  evolved  the  first  practical  steps  toward  British 
American  federation.  While  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Geoi^e  Brown  were 
coalescing  in  the  Canadas  upon  a  policy  of  federal  union,  S.  L.  Tilley  in  New 
Brunswick,  Charles  Tupper  in  Nova  Scotia  and  W,  H.  Pope  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  were  proposing  resolutions  ia  their  respective  Legislatures  for  a 
Conference  at  Charlottetown  to  discuss  a  union  of  the  three  Maritime 
Provinces.  Naturally,  the  opportunity  was  seized  upon  by  the  Canadian 
leaders  to  suggest  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  and  membership  of  the 
gathering  and  to  ask  permission  to  share  in  its  proceedings.  Dr.  Tupper  and 
Mr.  Tilley  joined  in  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal  and  out  of  the  ensuing 
discussions  came  the  Federal  Conference  at  Quebec,  the  crowning  gathering 
in  London,  and  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the  Dominion  on  July  1, 
1867. 

Seven  years  before,  in  1860,  Dr.  Tupper  in  lecturing  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  had 
urged  a  federal  union  as  the  only  cure  for  the  political  ills  of  Canada,  and  had 
claimed  that,  although  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  complete  action,  yet  a 
preliminary  step  of  great  importance  would  be  the  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  He  had  now  helped  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  legislative  part 
of  this  large  policy  and  in  the  constructive  creation  of  the  new  constitution. 
There  was  still  to  follow  one  of  the  chief  political  battles  of  his  life— one  in 
which  he  bad  public  opinion  against  him  and  all  the  vehement  and  cutting 
force  of  Howe's  oratory  and  the  persuasive  influence  of  Howe's  personality 
added  therebx 

In  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  struggle  he  had  been  successful,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  Council  of  the  Province  had  both  approved  the 
Confederation  measure  and  thus  enabled  it  to  become  law  by  Act  of  the 
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Imperial  ParliameDt  But.  when  the  Government  of  which  Dr.  Topper  had 
been  the  head  appealed  to  the  people  of  the  Province  when  the  elections  for 
the  new  House  of  Commons  took  place,  the  result  of  Mr.  Howe's  agitation 
became  evident  Despite  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  late  Premier,  wliich  is 
still  remembered  for  its  intense  earnestness  and  force,  they  were  beaten  at 
every  point,  and  he  alone  of  the  Confederate  candidates  of  Nova  Scotia  waa 
returned  to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  while  in  the  Provincial  Legislature 
only  two  out  of  the  thirty-eight  members  were  elected  as  supporters  of 
Confederation.  In  this  contest  the  deeps  of  political  bitterness  had  been 
stirred,  and  during  the  ensuing  two  years  they  were  to  be  probed  to  a  point 
perilously  near  rebellion  by  Howe  and  his  friends. 

The  anti-Confederate  leader  held  the  Province  practically  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and,  with  its  almost  unanimous  protest  against  the  union,  he 
went  to  London  to  move  heaven  and  earth  and  the  Imperial  Government  in 
the  direction  of  permitted  secession.  There  he  was  met  by  Tupper  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  their  contest  was  thus  changed  &om  the 
political  to-the  semi-diplomatic  arena.  In  the  capital  of  the  Empire  the  two 
rivals  now  met  in  frequent  personal  consultation,  as  well  as  in  public  conflict, 
and  tlie  result  was  that  while  Howe  did  everything  that  man  could  do  to 
move  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  line  of  his  proposals,  he  failed, 
and,  in  failing,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  issue  which  involved  civil 
war  or  rebellion  as  the  result  of  continued  agitation,  and  the  alternative 
urged  by  Dr.  Tupper  of  adopting  conciliation,  compromise  and  submission  to 
the  inevitable.  He  returned  to  Halifax,  commenced  the  difficult  process  of 
soothing  public  passions,  and  awaited  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Provincial 
capital  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Dr.  Tupper,  Sir  George  Cartier  and  others. 
Within  a  few  months  the  matter  was  settled,  better  financial  terms  given 
Nova  Scotia,  other  difficulties  ameliorated  and  Joseph  Howe  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Cabinet.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Tupper  had  aided  Sir  John  Macdonald  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  Cabinet  of  the  Dominion ;  had  helped  to  cut  a 
Gordian  knot  of  Provincial  rivalry  in  its  construction  which  threatened  at 
one  time  to  wiedc  the  whole  arrangement ;  had  voluntarily  declined  a  place 
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In  tho  Cabmet  and  bad  persnaded  D'Arc^  McGfe^  the  eloquent  Iiiah- 
Canadiao,  to  join  him  in  this  signal  action  oi  political  lenonciation. 
Otherwise,  Gteoi^  Brown  might  have  been  the  fint  Prime  Minister  oi  the 
Dominion,  and  the  whole  coarse  9i  its  political  and  nataial  history 
altered, 

la  1870,  when  Sir  Edward  Kenny  became  administrator  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Dr.  Tapper  entered  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  two 
years  afterwards  became  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue.  In  February,  1873,  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Custoow,  and  occupied  this  position  until  the 
retirement  of  the  GoTWument  in  November  of  that  year.  During  the  general 
elections  in  1874  he  was  once  more  returned  for  Cumberland  Oonnty — and 
again  in  1878  and  1882 — although  the  party  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
Province  and  so  remained  until  the  great  Protectionist  landslide  of  four  yean 
later.  He  had  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the  proposed  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  during  the  Sessions  of  1872-3  and  in  the  debates  which  followed  in 
the  liberal  Parliament  of  1874^8 ;  while  in  the  first  Macdonald  Ministry  he  had 
initiated  and  carried  the  Wmghta  and  Measures  Act  and  a  law  prohibiting 
the  importation  and  sale  of  Uqnors  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  During  the 
ensuing  five  years  of  Opposition  he  practised  his  profession  with  a  large 
degree  of  success  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  and  also  joined  Sir  John  Macdonald 
in  makiug  the  latter  place  a  national  centre  of  political  activity.  Both 
leaders  resided  in  Toronto,  and  one  result  was  the  formation  of  the  United 
Empire  Club— a  somewhat  noted  party  and  social  organization  of  the  time. 
In  1878,  the  National  Policy,  or  "  N.  P.,"  an  embodiment  of  the  protective 
principle,  swept  the  country  for  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  the  Conservative 
party.  Mr.  Mackenne  retired  irom  office,  and  the  new  Ministiy  was  formed 
on  October  17,  1878,  with  Dr.  Tuppw  as  MiDista-  of  Public  Works  and  in 
practical  charge  of  the  railway  poU<7  of  the  Qovemment  In  May,  1879, 
his  Department  was  divided  and  he  became  the  flrat  Dominion  ACnister  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  and  at  the  same  time  was  crested  a  K.  C.  M.  G.  by 
the  Queen.  In  1867  he  had  been  made  a  C  B.  fiw  Bwieea  in  the  ereatkni 
of  the  Confederation. 
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During  the  years  which  followed,  and  up  to  1884,  his  name  is  aaaociated 
with  the  inception,  construction  and  Parliamentary  and  popular  defence  of 
the  Canadian  FaciBc  Kailway.  They  were  years  of  strennous  struggle  with  a 
strong  Opposition,  led  in  the  House  and  the  country  by  Edward  Blake,  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  and  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  two  former  were  then  grants 
in  debate — the  one  polished,  incisive  and  a  master  of  language,  the  other  keen 
and  cutting  as  a  rapier,  sarcastic  and  brilliant  in  oratorical  style.  But  with 
Sir  John  Macdonald  in  popular,  pleasant,  witty  defence  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Gtovemment,  Sir  Leonard  mUfty  in  his  quiet,  melodious,  fluent  and 
skilled  explanation  of  ita  fiscal  policy,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  slashing 
vigorous,  and  sometimea  fiercely  vehement,  cut  and  thrust  defence  of  ita 
railway  policy  and  party  position,  the  QoTemment  was  well  able  to  hold  its 
own.  In  1881  Sir  Charles  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House  an  Act 
approving  the  contract  made  in  London  and  granting  a  charter  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  the  constnictdon  of  the  highway  to 
the  Pacific  which  had  been  promiMd  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in 
1871,  when  it  entered  the  Dominion.  The  debate  on  the  subject  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  political  histoiy  of  Canada,  and  the  Minister  of 
Railways  was  naturally  ita  cmtral  figure.  Something  bad  already  been  done 
under  the  poli<7  of  Oovemment  construction  pursued  by  the  Mackenzie 
Ministry  and  its  successor,  and  these  portions  of  the  road  were  now  handed 
over  to  the  Company.  The  battle  which  followed  and,  indeed,  prevailed  for 
several  years,  was  a  keen  one,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  his  hands  full  in 
defending  what  the  Opposition  described  as  an  extravagant  and  almost 
impossible  enterprise — one  which  was  to  be  carried  through  a  wilderness  and 
over  vast  mountain  ranges  where  it  was  urged  that  the  traffic  could  not  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  manf^ement,  to  say  nothing  of  construction  and 
indebtedness  to  the  Government.  Difficulties,  however,  were  overcome,  and 
the  imposedble  achieved.  The  continental  rrailway  was  completed  by  1886, 
and  Montreal  connected  with  Vancouver  five  years  before  the  date  required 
by  contract,  and  in  the  teeth  ctf  the  pessimistic  fears  which  sorronnded  an 
enterprise  described  in  its  days  of  ultimate  success  by  the  London  TSmm 
as  the  greatest  undertaking  ever  attempted  by  a  nation  of  fire  millioiM  «( 
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peopla  Tile  CompsDy  had  conquered  engineering  and  financial  obstacles  ; 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  overpowered  political  opposition;  the  people  liad 
risen  above  the  fetters  of  Provincial  fear  and  a  certain  form  of  Colonial 
narrowness  which  still  prevailed. 

In  1883,  a  new  phase  of  public  activity  came  into  the  life  of  Sir  Charles 
and  he  passed  for  a  time  from  the  struggles  and  successes  of  Uie  smaller  stitge 
of  Canada  to  the  wider  sphere  offered  at  the  seat  of  Empire  to  the 
representative  of  a  great  colony.  More  fortunate  than  his  old-time  and 
brilliant  rival  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  grasped  the  national  idea  for  Canada 
and  had  passed  from  a  Provincial  to  a  Dominion  career  without  being 
trammelled  by  ao  fatal  an  error  as  the  previous  advocacy  of  secession,  or 
affected  by  a  late  repentance,  which  in  its  result  of  local  and  personal 
unpopularity,  had  broken  the  spirit  of  Howe  as  no  intensity  of  political 
conflict  or  party  defeat  could  have  done.  But,  in  becoming  the  High 
Commissiooer  of  Canada  in  London,  in  1883,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  did  not  at 
once  abandon  Canadian  pdlitics.  He  remained  for  a  year  in  charge  of  his 
Department  and  took  the  ground  then,  as  he  did  afterwards,  that  the 
representative  in  London  of  Canadian  interests  was  not  and  could  not  be  an 
ambassador.  He  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Government  reading  in  London — familiar  with  its  plans,  in  sympathy  with 
its  projects,  in  touch  with  its  policy.  As  such  he  was  dependent  upon  his 
party's  retention  of  power,  and  it  was  therefore  not  entagonistio  to  the  nature 
of  his  duties,  but  rather  in  necessary  relation  to  them,  that  he  should  remain 
in  touch  with  and  re-assume  when  deemed  desirable,  his  political  duties  at 
home. 

From  1884,  hoirever,  to  January,  1887,  he  found  the  burden  of  bis 
Imperial  position  snfBcient  without  the  addition  of  any  Canadian  home  work. 
But  at  the  latter  date,  with  a  general  election  imminent,  and  at  the  request  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  he  resigned  his  position,  joined  the  Cabinet  again  as  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  plunged  into  the  congenial  fray  as  a  fighting  defender  of 
Protection  and  of  the  railway  policy  of  the  Govemment  Until  May,  1888, 
he  held  his  place  in  the  Ministry  and  then  resigned  to  go  again  to  London. 
During  this  year  he  was  chiefly  req>orL9ible  befora  the  House  and  the 
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coantiy  for  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  protectioa  to  iron  and  steel 
industriea,  and  the  passage  of  a  Customs  Act  to  that  end.  In  the  midst  of 
these  duties  he  found  time  to  accept  the  honour  of  appointment  as  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Flenipotenttaries  to  Washington  in  connection  with  the  Fisheries 
dispute,  and,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  L.  S.  Sackrille-West,  was 
I  instrumental  in  n^otiating  a  Treaty  approved  by  President  GleToland  and 
his  Administration,  but  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate.  He  had, 
meanwhile,  returned  to  Ottawa  and  carried  a  Bill,  ratifying  the  Treaty,  through 
the  Canadian  Parliament  For  his  Imperial  serricea  in  these  negotiations 
Sir  Charles  Tapper  was  created,  in  September,  1888,  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Two  yean  previously  he  had  been  made  a  G.  C  M.  Q. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  Sir  Charl«3  took  up  again  the  threads  of  a 
work  which  he  bad  previously  been  making  of  much  importance  to 
Canadian  interests.  In  1885,  he  bad  been  the  Executive  Commissioner  for 
Canada  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  and  in  1886  bad  acted  in  a  similar 
capacity  at  the  first  signal  illustration  of  the  new  Imperial  spirit  and 
development — the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition.  At  the  latter  he  waa 
also  a  Royal  British  Commissioner,  and  in  both  cases  had  acted  with 
characteristic  energy  aiid  devotion  to  the  end  of  making  Canada  better 
known ;  an  object  which  was  then  the  chief  function  of  the  High 
Commissioner.  At  about  this  time,  and  for  several  following  years,  he  also 
did  a  great  service  to  Dominion  agricultnral  interests  in  preventing  the 
suspicion  of  American  cattle  (in  connection  with  the  popular  dread  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia) firom  bung  visited  upon  Canadian  cattle  by  their  inclunon  in  the 
embargo  against  importation  alive.  In  1888,  he  arranged  the  placing  of  & 
loan  of  £4,000,000  upon  the  market  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  and,  desi»te 
the  &ct  that  this  was  the  first  Colonial  loan  ever  issued  at  that  rate,  he 
obtained  tenders  aggr^:ating  £12,000,000.  The  allotment  was  finally  made 
at  £96.1  per  cent.  During  these  years  the  growing  importanoe  of  his  office 
was  recognized,  and  the  value  of  his  work  enhanced,  by  appointment  as  a 
Royal  Commissioner  in  oonnection  with  the  Scotch  Crofter  Col(Hiization 
project,  and  as  a  Bajwl  Commiaaoner  for  organising  the  L^itrial  Inatttata^ 
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and  aa  Chnadiui  representative  at  the  Sub-Marine  Cable  Conference  in 
Paris,  at  the  International  Customs  Conference  in  Brussels,  and  at  the 
International  Postal  Union  Conference  in  Vienna. 

In  1891,  Sir  Charles  Tnpper  came  out  again  to  Canada  at  the  reqaeat  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  eleotdona  of  that  year 
— the  fiercest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  in  Canadian  history— and  held 
Nova  Scotia  for  his  party.  After  the  successful  termination  of  the  straggle  be 
returned  again  to  London  and  was,  of  course,  strongly  criticized  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  for  participating  in  the  contest  while  holding  the  High 
Commissionersbip.  Hia  defence  was  that  the  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  issue 
made  the  elections  turn  upon  a  proposal  which  would  have  involved  Imperial 
connection  and  the  national  future  of  Canada,  and  that  he  was  therefore  - 
bound  to  do  bis  best  for  the  Crown  and  the  Empire.  Naturally,  tliese  reasons 
did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Opposition  either  then  or  since.  Upon 
Sir  John  MacJonald's  death,  wliich  soon  followed.  Sir  Charles  was  regarded 
as  his  legitimate  and  ndtural  successor  in  the  Premiership  and- Conservative 
leadership ;  but  he  was  in  Vienna  and  made  no  sign,  and  party  exigencies 
brought  Sir  John  Abbott  to  the  front  and  later  Sir  John  Thompson  and  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowel).  Mcanwliile,  the  High  Commissioner  went  on  with  bis 
work  in  Englaud,  delivered  innumerable  addresses  upon  Canadian  matters, 
wrote  many  strong  and  valuable  papers  upon  Imperial  or  Dominion  affairs, 
took  part  in  the  growing  advocacy  of  closer  Imperial  unity  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  negotiated  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Dufferin  the  Franco-Canadian  Commercial  Treaty  of  1893,  and 
attended  the  International  Railway  Conference  of  1805  as  the  Canadian 
delegate.  He  also  secured  from  the  Imperial  Government  an  annual  subsidy 
of  (225,000  for  thd  Canadian  Steamship  Line  from  Vancouver  to  China  and 
Japaii,  and  the  promise  of  (375,000  a  year  for  a  fast  Atlantic  line. 

The  year  1895  saw  him  again  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  furthering  the 
last  Atlantic  Steamship  project,  and  it  also  witnessed  bis  sadden  and 
dramatic  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  a  somewhat  unpleaaant  political  aitoation. 
Troubles  were  rife  regarding  the  Manitoba  School  question,  parties  Vera  in  a 
state  of  universal  disquiet,  and  the  Qoveniment  of  %r  Mackenzie  Bovell  wr 
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the  victim  of  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  pnrsaed. 
The  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Coundl, 
declaring  that  the  Koman  Catholic  minority  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Governor-Geneial-in-CouDcil  in  connection  with  the  Frovindal  aboliUon  of 
their  Separate  Schools,  had  made  the  issue  a  Dominion  one,  which  the 
Government  thought  should  be  settled  by  remedial  l^islation  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  There  was  disagreement,  however,  as  to  the  principle 
and  as  to  details,  and  finally  Sir  Charles  Tupper  resigned  his  High  Commission- 
crship  and  joined  the  Ministry  in  January.  1896.  as  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  iia  hands  and  saving  the  party,  if  possible,  from 
disintegration  and  defeat  With  characteristic  energy  he  took  the  leadership 
cf  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  if  determination  and  vigour  could  have  won, 
ho  would  have  saved  the  situation.  But  the  approaching  demise  of 
Parliament  by  efflux  of  time  made  legislation  impos^ble  under  existing 
political  conditions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eessioQ  8ai  Mackenzie  Bowell 
resigned  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  called  upon  to  take  the  Premiership 
and  fonn  a  new  Ministry,  which  be  did  on  May  1, 1896,  as  follows: 

premier  and  Secretarir  of  State. Sir  Charles  Tupper,  BaiL 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheriea. ., Hon.  John  Costigan. 

Minister  of  Finance , Hon.  G.  B.  Poster. 

Minister  of  RailwsT*  and  Canalt Hon.  J.  G.  Hoggait. 

Minister  d  Trade  and  Commerce. Bon.  W.  B.  Ivea. 

Minister  of  Jnatice Hon,  A,  R.  Dickey. 

Minister  of  Agricnltnre Hon.  W.  H.  Montagtto. 

President  of  tbe  Council Hon.  A.  R.  Angecs. 

Minister  of  Public  Worlca Hon.  A.  Deajardines. 

Minister  of  the  Interior Hon.  H.  J.  MacdonaU, 

Postmaiter-General Hon.  L,  Taillon. 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence Hon.  D,  Tisdale. 

Comptroller  of  Customs Hon.  J,  F,  Wood, 

Comptroller  of  Inland  Rerenues Hon.  B.  G.  Prior. 

Without  Portfolio Sir  Prank  Smith. 

Without  Portfolio Hon.  D.  Ferguson. 

Without  Portfolio Hew,  J.J.Ross. 

Solicitor-General  witbont  a  aeat  in  Calnnet. &r  C.  H.  Tapper. 

He  had  practically  assumed  reqwiiBibiUty  four  months  earlier  foT  a 
defined  policy  regarding  the  Manitoba  Schools — a  policy  originally  taken  op 
by  the  party  leaden  when  he  was  in  EngUnd— wid  thii  he  now  proceeded  t» 
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cany  oai  Legislation  was  introduced  into  ths  Home  of  Commoni  along  tli« 
line  of  compelling  the  nstoration  of  their  educational  righta  to  the  Catholic 
miQority  of  Manitoba,  Bat  with  all  the  laige  normal  minority  posseased  by 
the  Conserratives  in  the  Hoiue  it  could  not  be  carried  in  tiew  of  the 
obstruction  resorted  to  by  opponents.  General  elections  Ibllowed,  Sir  Charles 
Tapper  was  beaton  at  the  polls  (especially  in  the  Province  of  Qaebec),  and 
after  a  serious  dispute  with  the  QoTernoi^General  over  certain  appointments 
to  office,  he  resigned  on  July  8, 1896,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  Liberal  party.  During  the  electicou  his  platform,  as 
announced  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada,  included  continued  protection 
to  Canadian  industries,  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  strengthening 
of  the  national  defences,  the  promotion  of  a  fast  Atlantic  Steamship  service,  the 
admiasion  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Confederation  and  the  encouragement  of 
judicious  immigration.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  in  August  he 
was  re-elected  leader  of  the  ConserratiTe  party  and  has  Eonce  then  fought  the 
Government  with  never-failing  energy  of  voice  and  agitation,  and  has 
exhibited  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  vigour  which  has  been  the  envy 
of  his  friends  and  the  admiration  of  his  enemies. 

Sai  Charles  Tapper,  during  his  long  career,  has  had  many  public 
honours.  He  has  been  Premier  of  his  native  Province  and  of  the  Federated 
Dominion.  He  has  represented  his  country  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and 
both  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire  on  important  missions  abroad.  He  has 
had  many  honorary  degrees  irom  Home  Universities,  and  has  been  made  an 
LL.  D.  of  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  in  the  Old  Land,  He  is  an  Hon, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Get^raphical  Society,  and  is,  or  has  been,  a 
member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  the  Imperial  Federation  League  and  the  British  Empire  League. 
He  has  been  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Canada,  and  was  for  years 
Preffldent  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association.  The  Crown  has  given  him 
many  of  its  highest  honours  and  in  doing  so  has  endorsed  the  people's 
approval  of  a  career  which,  with  inevitable  imperfections  and  mistakes,  hai 
been  a  great  and  valuable  one.  Personally,  Sir  Charles  has  always  been 
aocesrible,  courteous  in  manner  and  kind  in  disposition.     Hia  memory  li 
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nmarkablfl,  vhothsr  fitr  fmeta,  facts,  figures,  nmiliesL  illnstrationB  at  history. 
BiM  indostiy  hu  b«en  inda&tiifable,  hii  eaatgj  ezluiuatlflu,  hU  oaiaj 
poweiAil,  hit  phymcal  endaranoe  marvalloai. 

In  an  old  age  which  ahowa  infiniie  vazirtj  of  reeoaroe  and  tenadtf  ot 
puipow  his  political  enenusB  are  fond  of  deecribiag  his  two  faults  as  hting 
those  of  a  pronenees  to  apeak  of  the  past  of  Canada  and  his  share  in  its 
histozj  and  a  lack  of  that  power  of  conciliating  opponents  and  hdding 
ficiends  which  Sir  John  Bfacdonald  possessed  in  so  wonderful  a  degreei  A 
word  may  be  said  here  npon  these  points.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  good 
thing  in  a  yomig,  aggreesive  and  democratic  oommunity,  looking  erer  to  the 
fcture  and  forgetful  of  the  experience  of  its  fathers,  to  have  some  reminder  of 
what  has  gone  before  and  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  country  what  it  is. 
And  who  is  there  in  Canada  that  has  described  this  faistoiy  eo  effectively,  so 
Tigoronsly,  and  firom  the  standpoint  of  a  living  and  still  fighling  leader,  so 
aoGUrat«ly,  as  Sir  Charles  Tupper?  It  is  not  the  least  of  his  services  to  the 
oountiy  that  he  has  in  the  last  few  years  taaght  young  Canada  something  of 
tile  men  and  events  connected  with  the  eetablishmeot  of  the  Dominion.  As 
to  the  absence  of  political  conciliation,  much  has  been  alleged'  by  political 
opponents,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  little  more  of  that  quali^  might 
have  prevented  the  opposition  to  Confederation  in  Kova  Scotia  coming  to  so 
bitter  a  head  and  might  have  helped  the  par^  at  Ottawa  in  paasing  the 
Bfanitoba  Kemedial  Bill.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  known  record  of  the 
dever  manner  in  which  Dr.  Tupper  broke  up  the  liberal  party  in  his  own 
Province  in  the  early  fifties,  of  his  effective  and  conciliatory  policy  toward 
Howe  in  1868,  of  bis  magnanimity  in  connection  with  the  formaUon  of  the 
first  Dominion  Cabinet,  and  of  bis  able  diplomacy  in  the  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Treaty  and  other  cases.  Taken  altogether  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was,  and  is,  a 
good  illustration  in  energy,  mental  and  phy^cal  power,  eloquence,  experience 
and  probity  of  character  of  the  beet  elements  in  Canadian  public  life  during 
its  formative  ata^ ee^  its  ooostructive  period  and  its  national  presenL 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

SIB  JOSEPH    HICKBON. 

Bj  J.  CuteU  HopUiu. 

Sir  JoM^  fflckacm  m  SmOn  of  England— TMined  on  tlie  BngUali  Ralliraj  SyBtetna— AMlstknt 
Genenl-Uanager  on  the  Hancherter,  Sheffield  and  UncolnslilTe  Railway— Appointed 
Chief  Accountant  of  the  Grand  Ttnnk  Railway — Airivea  in  Canada  in  1863 — Becomea 
Secretary  and  Treaiurer  of  the  Grand  Tnmk  Railway— On  the  Rerignatioa  of  Mr.  C  J. 
Biydgea  made  Managing  Director — Appointed  General -Uanagcr  of  the  G^and  Trunk 
Railway  in  1874— Greatly  Improves  the  Syatem— In  1S90  Knighted  for  His  Good  Work.— 
Extend*  the  Grand  Trank  System  to  Chicago— St.  Clair  Tunnel  Constructed— Hia 
Service*  Appreciated  by  the  Company— Takes  an  Interest  in  the  Civic  I4fe  of  Montreal— 
Piesidcnt  of  the  Royal  CommisBJon  on  the  Prohibition  of  tlM  Uqooc  Tiaffic — Bolda  Aloof 
tisai  all  Political  Partie*— Dlea  in  January,  1897, 

SIB  JOSEPH  HICESON,  late  President  of  the  Oimnd  Trank  Railway,  was 
bom  at  Otterbum,  Kortbumberland,  Buglsad,  in  the  year  1830,  and 
received  his  education  in  bis  native  connty.  He  was  yet  a  lad  wben 
he  entered  the  sarrice  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  in  which  he 
gained  his  first  knowledge  of  railway  operationa — destined  to  stand  him  in 
BQch  good  stead  in  after  yean.  After  being  some  time  with  this  Company; 
be  left  to  fill  a  pomtion  of  trust  on  the  Marypoit  and  Carlisle  Railway,  in 
which  be  served  with  owdit  till  1861,  when  he  went  to  Manchester  and 
took  service  with  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  lincolnshire  Railway,  in  which 
bis  promotion  was  veiy  rapid.  Tan  yean  afterwards  he  became  asmstant  to 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Road,  and  while  in  this  positioQ  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Edward  Watkin,  then  Commissioner,  and 
afterwards  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  Canada.  Mr,  Watkin 
was  even  at  that  time  one  of  the  railway  magnates  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hickson 
was  by  him  appointed  to  the  important  position  of  chief  accountant  of  the 
Grand  IVnnk  in  December,  1861,  and  accordingly  left  England  for  Canada 
in  January,  1862,  coming  to  Montreal,  where  he  eontinned  to  reade  until  his 
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death.  His  career  from  that  date  was  mxb  of  nnintnmpted  personal  snocen. 
He  soon  became  Becretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Company,  and  this  pontioa 
he  filled  until  the  redgnation  of  Mr.  0.  J.  Brydges  as  Managing  Director  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  1874,  when  he  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of 
General  Manager  of  the  system. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  Hickaon  found  himself  restricted  by  external 
control,  but  within  the  limitations  of  his  power  he  speedily  made  his  policy 
felt  One  of  his  first  acta  was  to  sell  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  line 
between  F<nnt  Levis  and  iUri^  du  Loup,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  this  he 
changed  the  old  gauge  to  that  of  the  American  lines — four  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inches — and  effected  the  connection  between  Samia  and  Chicago.  Tiua 
was  considered  a  good  stroke  of  polity  at  the  time,  because  it  opened  up  a 
new  field  of  effort  and  enterprise  to  the  Company  and  marked  the  b^inniog 
of  that  policy  of  afiBliation  and  connection  which  resulted,  before  Sir  Joseph 
Hickson  threw  down  the  reins  of  office,  in  an  immense  system,  embracing  fire 
thousand  miles  of  track  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  Generad 
Manager  he  continued  until  1890,  when  he  retired  fn»tt  the  aidnooa  position 
after  receiving  early  in  that  year  {be  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Her 
Majesty  in  recognition  of  the  ability  he  had  displayed  in  the  management  of 
a  great  Canadian  railway,  and  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendand  to 
this  country  in  the  way  of  developing  ite  industries  and  resources. 

During  the  period  of  ^  Joseph  Hiokson's  management,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  made  rapid  strides,  forming  connecdons  that  ware  of  infinite  vala«, 
not  only  to  the  Company  itself,  but  to  Canada  at  large.  The  most  mariced 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  to  Chicago  wholly  under  Grand 
Trunk  conbol.  By  this  master^rtroke  of  policy,  the  beet  paying  porti<xi  of 
freight  carried  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  secured,  at  the  same  tim* 
giving  to  Canadian  steamship  companies  some  of  the  most  valuable  freight 
which  th^  carry  across  the  Atlantic.  This  extension  to  Chicago,  on  which 
the  astute  manager  had  had  his  eye  for  years,  gave  to  the  Grand  Trunk  a 
direct  interest  in  the  American  ifystem  of  railwaya.  Under  his  charge,  the 
mileage  of  the  Ghrand  Trunk  system  increased  from  1,383  miles  to  S,487, 
which  fitet  q>eak8  Tolnmes  (br  the  soterprifling  ipixit  of  its  managn;     Hut 
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^reat  mginemng  undertaking,  the  St.  Clair  tnnnel,  owes  mach  to  Sir  Joseph 
IlicksoD.  There  were  many  obetacles  in  the  way  of  this  latter  undertaking, 
enough  to  daunt  any  ordinary  man,  but  Sir  Joseph,  who  had  already  discerned 
tlie  great  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the  rapid  transit  of  the  St.  Clair 
River,  cared  but  little  for  obstaclea  They  were  made,  he  thought,  for  the 
I  lurpose  of  being  surmounted,  and  surmount  them  he  did.  The  tunnel  was 
completed  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  three  million  dollars. 

When  in  1881,  Sir  Joseph  HicksoD  paid  a  visit  to  England,  the  Company 
presented  him  with  a  service  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  the  value  of  £2,500, 
as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  services  were  held  by  the  shareholders. 
He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Montreal,  and  was  interested  in  several 
banking,  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises,  being  a  Director  of  some 
of  them.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  President  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  TrafBc  Sir  Joseph 
Hickson  never  identified  himself  with  any  political  party,  the  good  of  th« 
country  at  large  and  his  own  business  being  all  he  cared  for.  As  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Montreal,  and  one  who  took  an  unostenlatioiis  part  in  everything 
that  has  tended  for  the  advancement  of  the  city  and  the  citizens,  his  lots  wai 
greatly  felt  wboo  death  came  in  January,  1807. 
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Sir  John  Scfaultz  ■  NatlTC  of  Ontario— Of  ScandinBTian  Dcacent— A  Qerk  In  a 

Begins  the  Study,  of  Medicine — Graduate*  from  Qtiecn'i  Vniversitj  in  1S63— Settles  in  Red 
River  Scltleracnt— His  Life  ia  the  West— A.  Close  Student  of  the  Canadian  North-Wert— 
Begins  Newspaper  Work — Gains  the  Bnmit7  of  the  Hudson's  Baj  Companj — IiMtrumcstal 
in  Bringing  about  the  Purchase  of  the  Teiritory — Imprisoned  hy  Riel'a  Orden  in  1S69 — A 
Thrilling  Escape  from  Prison — JoumeTS  to  Canada — Rouses  the  Canadfana  against  Riel — 
Returns  to  Winnipeg  on  the  Snppresaion  of  the  Rebellion— Blected  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  Lisgar — A  Successful  Speculator  In  Land — His  Health  Undermined — An 
Energetic  Member  of  the  Senate — Appointed  Lientcnant-Govcrnor  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba— Given  the  Title  of  K.  C.  U.  G.  by  Her  Majesty- IMes  at  Monterey,  Mexico, 
April,  1S96. 

The  Hon.  Sir  John  Chrirtian  Schultr,  K.  0.  M.  G.,  M.  D.,  wu  bom  in 
Amherstburg,  Essex  Coanty,  Ontario,  in  the  year  1841.  Hia  bther  was  of 
Scandinavian  descent ;  his  mother  of  Irish  extraction.  His  early  days  gave 
no  jiroroiBe  of  the  powerful  physique  and  remarkable  endurance  developed  at 
a  later  period.  At  school  he  was,  in  fact,  rather  delicate  in  health.  He 
learned  easily  and  waa  what  Whittier  describes  as  a  "silent,  shy,  peace- 
loving  "  lad,  who  gave  little  Mgn  of  the  self-reliance  and  extraordinary  will 
which  after  years  developed.  His  early  education  waa  received  in  part  at  the 
hands  of  a  retired  soldier.  After  a  few  years  spent  behind  the  eouater  of  a 
country  store,  kept  by  his  half-brother,  Heniy  McKenney,  afterwards  Sheriff 
of  Red  Kiver,  young  Schultz  set  out  to  qualify  himself  for  the  medical 
profession.  In  various  ways  he  learned  enough  to  attend  Oberlin  CoUc^  in 
Ohio,  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  Queen's  Univera^,  Kingston,  graduating 
from  the  latter  as  an  M.D.  in  1862.  With  as  little  delay  as  poesible  lie 
started  for  tlie  Red  River  Settlement  and  for  some  years  was  lost  sight  of, 
except  by  the  fi.-w  with  whom  he  corresponded.  There  he  toiled,  making  out 
of  Red  Rirer  treea  the  planks  with  which  he  and  bii  brother  built  their  first 
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boDM ;  trading  fax  ftin  with  the  Indians  and  Half-br«edB ;  living  often  on 
pemmion  or  each  fish  and  game  as  oould  b«  procnred ;  and  visiting  hia 
patients  on  snow-flhoea — often  taking  hia  pay  in  furs  or  buffalo-akina- 
Occasionalljr  he  took  a  trip  to  Montreal  to  sell  hia  furs  and  bay  supplies. 

Obsfflrrant  and  studious,  he  informed  himself  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  the 
soil  and  climate,  the  attractions  and  capacitiee  of  the  great  lone  land  so  soon 
to  become  known  to  the  world  as  the  Canadian  Kortb-West.  He  perceived 
the  value  of  the  region  for  grain-growing  and  cattle-grazing,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  sounding  its  praises  in  the  ears  of  listeners,  then  none  too 
willing,  in  Canadian  cities.  Having  purchased  the  press  and  types  of  the 
Nor'-We^er,  established  by  Ross  and  Buckingham,  he  also  varied  his 
occupations  by  writing  items  and  articles  for  the  little  monthly  sheet  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  Winnipeg  dailies  of  to-day.  Loyal  to  what  he 
deemed  the  best  interests  of  the  great  territory  which  had  so  long  been  used 
for  trading  purposes  by  the  then  all-power^l  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Schultz  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  of  that  great  corporation. 
At  their  instance  ha  was  on  one  occasion,  in  1868,  consigned  to  prison  as  "  a 
dangerous  person,"  only  to  be  released  by  an  excited  crowd  of  the  inhabitants 
who  battered  in  the  jail  walls  and  broke  open  its  door.  Out  of  this  and  other 
movements  came  the  Canadian  policy  of  acquiring  the  territory,  the  scheme 
for  its  purchase,  and  the  first  Biel  Bebellion.  In  all  these  a£Faira  Dr.  Scbultz 
took  a  most  prominmt  part  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  loyal 
element  in  the  Colony — the  British  Canadian  sympathisers. 

On  December  7,  1869,  Schultz,  with  some  forty-ST  other  Canadians,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  Doctor  placed  in  solitary  confinement  by  Kiel's 
ordera  For  many  weary  weeks  he  was  kept  in  a  room  without  a  fire, 
sleeping  upon  the  floor  with  a  single  bufiTalo-skin  for  covering,  watched  by  an 
armed  guard  and  refused  the  sight  of  his  invalid  wife,  for  whom  be 
prescribed  from  within  hia  prison  walls.  But  one  night  the  guards  were 
indaoed  to  watch  outside  inf!tead  of  innde  the  prison  door,  when  the  doughty 
prisoner,  whose  only  tools  were  a  penknife  and  a  gimblet,  made  an  opening 
through  the  window  fastenings  and  squeezed  his  body  through,  but  in  the 
attonpt  to  lei  himself  down  the  wall  his  strips  of  bafikl»skin  gun  wij  and 
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'  be  fell  twenty  feet,  injuring  his  thigh.  Lamed  as  he  vaa  he  had  still  to  scale 
the  wall  outside,  from  whose  top  he  threw  himself  into  a  friendly  snow-drifL 

'Then  with  painful  steps  he  walked  some  miles,  and  hj  daybieak  reaohed  the 
house  of  a  friendly  settler,  where  he  lay  concealed,  though  sought  after  by 
Kiel's  emissaries  far  and  near.  After  tremendous  difficulty  and  a 
phenomenal  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  through  snow  and  ice  and 
wilderness,  he  readied  Canada  and  passed  through  Windsor,  Londi^n, 
Toronto,  Kingston  and  Montreal  At  all  these  points  and  many  otbecs  his 
reception  was  most  stirring,  for  the  people  had  learned  bj  then  of  tlte 
indignities  their  countrymen  had  suffered  as  prisoners  of  the  insurgei^K 
For  this  intrepid  stand  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  Canada,  Dr.  Scbultz  wua 
presented  in  various  towns  with  addresses,  a  gold  wat«h,  a  gold  chain,  a  riile 
jnd  other  gifta  Indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  at  the  one  at  Toronto, 
on  April  6,  when  Dr.  Schultz,  Charles  Mair,  Dr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Setter  were 
present — all  refugees  from  Kiel's  violence — the  Government  was  called  upon 
to  take  action.  Dr.  Schultz  returned  to  Winnipeg  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Kebellion,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  as  member  for  Lisgar  in  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  continuing  to  represent  that  constituent,  with  a  short 
interval,  until  1883,  when  be  was  appointed  a  senator  of  the  Dominion. 

Diligence  in  business  had  meantime  brought  him  conEdderable  wealth. 
He  had  been  a  successful  trader,  and  had  acquired  land  in  Winnipeg  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  rose  enormously  in  value  during  the 
"  boom."  He  had  also  been  prominent  in  organizing  the  Nortb-West 
Trading  Co.,  the  South  Western  Railway  Co.,  the  Great  North  Western 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  other  enterprises  in  the  Provinoe.  But  his  unstinted 
labours,  carelessness  of  his  health,  and  above  all,  the  injuries  and  exposures 
suffered  during  his  imprisonment  and  escape,  had  undermined  his  health, 
and  for  some  years  before  his  death  be  was  an  invalid. 

In  the  senate,  during  several  years,  Dr.  SchnltK  was  indefatagable  in 
pushing  every  matter  in  which  his  Province  was  concerned,  though  he  never 
took  action  in  a  direction  not  beneficial  to  that  uni^  of  the  Dominion  and 
the  Empire  which  he  so  greatly  cherished.  He  was  Chairman  of  a  Senate 
Committee  on  North-West  matters,  in  which  bis  eztenalTO  knowledge  of  the 
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country  {ovred  iDoit  Taliiabl«.  It  wu  a  ckqw  of  general  a-pprarsi  when  the 
GoTemment  on  Dominion  D»y,  1888,  appointed  Senator  Schultz  Lieotenant- 
GoTomor  of  the  Piorince  of  Bfanitoba.  The  hooonr  was  indeed  a  fitting  one. 
He  continued  in  office  ontil  1895,  when  be  was  snoceeded  by  the  Hon.  J.  C 
FattoBon.  In  the  Inrthday  honours  <tf  1894  he  was  given  the  title  of  K.G.M.O. 
by  Hw  Meyeety  the  Queen  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  services  to  Canada  and 
the  Empire.  He  died  in  April,  1896,  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  whither  he  had 
goo*  with  his  devoted  vi£B  ior  the  beu^t  of  his  healtlL 
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The  Rise  of  Lord  Stratbcona  and  Mooat  Royal — Bom  at  I'oim,  Scetlatid — Educated  at  Forrea 
~Hia  Uncle,  John  Stewart,  a  Great  Fnr-Tradei^-Dotiald  Smith  begiua  the  Stndj  ct  I^aw— 
Accepts  a  Juoior  Clerkship  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — Reachea  Canada  at  the  lime 
of  the  War  of  1837 — Sir  George  Simpaon  Governor  of  the  Northern  DepaitflMBt  ol  the 
Company— Sends  Donald  Smith  to  the  Labrador  Department— The  Hard  and  ODnfoitleaa 
Journey — Hia  Life  at  His  New  Post— Pro  motion  After  Uany  Vean  of  Haidahipa — 
The  Rebellion  of  187a  Teats  Mr.  Smith's  Character— Appointed  Commiaaioner  l»  the 
North- West  from  the  Dominion  Government — His  Commisdon — A  Danpivna  Misaion'-^ 
His  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State— Mr,  Smith's  Work  in  Putting  Down  the  Rebcllioo — 
Appointed  Temporary  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Territory — Elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Manitoba— Elected  to  the  Dominion  ParlWment  for  Selkirk— His  Intereat  in 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway— Deserts  the  Conservative  Party— Out  of  Sympathy  with  the 
Mackenzie  Railway  Policy— Returns  to  the  Conservative  Party— The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Completed — His  Generous  Gifts  to  Montreal — Knighted — Elected  to  Parliament 
for  Montreal  West — His  Interest  in  the  Manitoba  School  Queation — App(Mnted  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada — Made  a  Peer  of  the  Realm — In  the  Honse  of  Iic»da — The 
Strathcona'a  Horse — A  Great  Empire  Builder, 

THE  career  of  Donald  Alexander  Smith,  Lord  Stratbcona  and  Mount 
Boyal,  gives  a  good  i11u!<tration  of  the  possibilities  a  new  country 
affords  for  a  man  of  ability,  enterprise  and  dogged  detenu  ina^on. 
His  rise  to  influence  and  vealtb,  when  it  b^an,  was  rapid  and  kept  pace  with 
the  country's  prosperity  ;  indeed,  the  two  worked  together.  Donald  Smith 
more  than  any  other  man  of  business  insight  made  Canada  what  slie  is 
to-day,  and  Canada  has  abundantly  rewarded  him  for  his  enterprise  on  her 
behalf;  and  what  he  has  received  he  gives  back  in  no  stinted  measur^i 
but  with  a  generosity  and  wisdom  without  a  parallel  among  English 
philanthropists. 

Lord  Stratbcona  was  bom  August  6,  1820,  at  the  little  town  of  Forres, 
in  Scotland,  the  town  near  which  Macbeth  met  the  witches  on  the  "  blasted 
heath."  Ilis  mother  was  Bit  rbara  Stewart,  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
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intelligence  aod  ambition  for  her  children.  She  was  familiar  vith  th» 
conditions  of  life  in  Canada  as  her  brother,  John  Stewart,  a  fur-trader  of 
renown,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  West  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  had  travelled  to  the  Pacific  with  Simon 
Fraser,  the  discoverer  of  the  Fraser  River,  and  knew  thoroughly  the  far  West 
and  the  conditions  there.  He  was  an  employee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  held  the  position  of  Chief  Factor  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  His 
sister,  like  the  great  majority  of  Scotch  mothers,  was  anxious  that  her  boy 
should  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  she  could  not  refrain  from 
sounding  the  praises  of  her  brave  and  adventurous  brother.  Young  Smith 
drank  in  the  stories  of  mountain  and  plain,  of  the  adventures  of  the  fur- 
traders  on  rushing  rivers  and  with  Indian  tribes,  and  the  wonden  of  the 
West  took  possession  of  bis  young  imagination. 

He  was  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age  in  the  town  of  Forres  and  received 
a  fair  education.  He  early  had  his  mind  directed  towards  the  law,  and  when 
hia  education  was  considered  sufficiently  advanced  he  began  his  legal  studies 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  the  town  clerk  of  his  native  place.  He 
was,  however,  to  have  but  a  short  experience  of  the  law,  for  his  illustrious 
uncle,  the  fur-trader,  found  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  whole 
course  of  Donald  Smith's  life  was  changed. 

His  uncle,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  great  West,  no  doubt  had  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  his  sturdy  young  nephew  who  was  spending  his  youthful 
years  digging  into  musty  tomes  in  a  narrow  law  office.  He  knew  the 
opportunities  a  young  man  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  intelhgence  had 
in  tiiie  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  so  worked  on  his  nephew 
that  all  Donald  Smith's  thoughts  were  soon  directed  to  America.  His  uncle 
had  influence  and  ofiered  him  a  junior  clerkship  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Donald  Smith  was  then  but  eighteen  years  old  and  with  the 
ardour  of  youtii  made  preparations  for  hia  new  life  in  the  West,  which  was  to 
the  minds  of  Europeans  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  what 
darkest  Africa  is  to-day, — a  region  where  hardships  must  be  endured  and 
whore  prizes  are  woo  by  the  few  but  when  won  prove  well  worth  the 
seeking. 

^"  r-        I 
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^e  ancle  and  n^heir  sBfled  fiw  Canada  in  1838  and  after  a  etormj 
passage  of  nearly  fifty  days  aniTod  at  Montreal.  They  reached  Canada  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  fiery  agitation  of  William  Lyon  Mackenae  and 
Fapineau  bad  caused  rebellion  to  break  out,  and  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  the  sword  had  been  drawn.  It  was  found  necessary  to  proclaim 
martial  law  in  the  country,  and  what  is  now  known  as  the  Province  of 
Quebec  was  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  This  was  not  a  reiy  promising 
outlook,  but  it  did  not  affect  Donald  Smith  seriously  as  be  bad  come  to  the 
country  to  serr^  not  under  the  Canadian  government,  but  under  that  entirely 
distinct  insdtQtion,  the  Hadson'i  Bay  Company. 

The  goveraor  <tf  this  celebrated  Company  vaa^  at  this  time,  George 
Simpeon,  who  was  to  be  knighted  in  1841  for  hia  excellent  work  done  in  the 
interests.of  edenoe  and  dieoovery  in  British  Korth  America.  He  ruled  those 
under  him  aa  an  abaolnte  monarch  might  mle,  and  was  indeed  known  as  the 
"  King  of  the  Fur-Traders  "  and  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Plains."  Although  a 
stem  disciplinarian,  ha  had  ever  at  heart  his  du^  towards  the  Company 
and  the  Empire.  like  Donald  Smith,  he  was  a  Scotchman,  mod  had  served 
a  hard  apprenticeship  in  the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  knew  what  thoee  under 
him  had  to  endure  and  their  needs.  He  did  probably  more  than  any  other 
man  to  give  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  northon  part  of  this  continent 
He  aided  Franklin,  Bichaxdson,  Boss,  Back  and  others  in  their  explorations, 
and  sent  out  and  befriended  many  other  explorers,  Ruch  as  Deaae,  Thomas 
Simpson,  Bae,  Anderson  and  Stewart.  Under  him  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  proepered,  but  it  did  so  only  through  his  close  application  to  its 
interests.  Whtea  young  Smith  arrived  in  Canada  be  was  redding  at 
Iiachine  sending  forth  men  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Company  in  the 
wide  district  firran  Labrador  to  tiie  Rocky  Mountains.  Donald  Smith,  no 
doubt,  desired  to  be  sent  up  the  Ottawa  and  along  the  great  watorwaya  to  the 
West  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  from  his  uncle  ;  but  it  was  not  to  bfr 
Governor  Simpson  needed  a  youth  of  his  stamp  in  the  difficult  region  of  Oi» 
Labrador,  and  eo  it  was  decided  to  send  him  to  that  bleak  and  descdate 
region — a  region  which  had  appeared  to  Jacques  Gartier  as  the  laud  alloted 
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to  Cain.  It  had  loat  none  of  ita  bleakness,  and  when  young  Smith  made 
ready  for  his  long  trip  to  his  post  be  must  have  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

The  hardships  of  his  journey  to  his  new  home  were  aa  nothing  to  the 
hardships  he  was  forced  to  endure  in  that  desolate  region  of  the  far  North  of 
Canada.  The  Factor  in  the  Labrador  Department  was  a  Scotchman  like 
himself,  and  gave  him  a  warm  welcome  and  listened  with  delight  to  the  news 
from  the  old  land  and  from  Canada,  from  which  places  he  had  not  heard  for 
many  months.  Young  Smith  made  the  beat  of  his  new  sphere  of  activity. 
He  had  token  to  heart  Touchstone's  immortal  words,  "  travellers  must  be 
coutent "  :  and  when  not  busy  with  official  duties  filled  in  the  time  canoeing, 
boating,  fishing  and  shooting;  storing  op  a  strength  that  was,  despito  the 
hardships  he  endured,  to  make  him  mentally  and  physically  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  his  time. 

He  had  a  warm  affection  for  Forres,  and  often  unburdened  his  heart  by 
writing  long  letters  to  his  mother — letters  that  showed  considerable  literary 
power.  These  letters  could  only  be  forwarded  at  long  intorrals.  It  was  over 
one  thousand  miles  of  dreary  road  from  his  post  to  Quebec  On  several 
occasions  he  made  this  distance  on  foot  and  in  a  dog-sled.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  man  who  could  do  this  saw  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  no 
insurmountable  ot^tacles  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  took  shape  in 
his  brain. 

On  many  occasions  his  duties  called  him  to  remote  and  dangerous 
regions.  He  several  times  narrowly  escaped  death  firom  exposure,  but,  canny 
Scot  as  he  was,  he  always  carried  with  him  a  sufficient  supply  of  furs  to 
protect  him  &om  the  fiercest  winter  storms.  He  thoroughly  adapted  himself 
to  his  environment  and  position,  and  was  quite  capable  of  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  the  Indians  and  Esquimos,  and  sometimes 
when  the  employees  of  the  Company  married  Esquimo  women  he  officiated 
at  the  marriage  ceremony. 

The  hardships  he  had  undergone  affected  his  sight  and  be  was  attacked 
by  color  blindness.  He  was  afraid  of  becoming  totelly  blind  and  determined 
to  consult  an  oculist.     To  do  this  he  would  have  to  journey  to  Montreal. 
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According  to  the  rnlea  of  the  Company  be  should  first  have  obtdned  lesr*  of 
absence,  but  as  he  felt  his  need  an  urgent  one  he  determined  to  joum^  to 
Montreal  withoat  permission.  Before  he  reached  the  city  be  was  met  by  St 
George  Simi>son,  who  at  once  enquired  who  gave  bim  leave  of  absence,  and 
ordered  him  back  to  his  post  Donald  Smith  felt  very  roach  like  quitting 
the  service  of  the  company  on  the  spot,  but  had  be  dooe  so  all  the  hard  years 
he  had  put  in  would  practically  have  been  wasted,  and  so  be  journeyed  back  to 
Ungiiva  over  the  weary  load.  On  the  trip  back  to  Labrador  the  two  balf- 
breed  guides  who  accompanied  him  died  fttim  exposure,  and  he  himself 
narrowly  escaped  with  hie  life. 

For  thirteen  long  years  he  toiled  in  this  dreary  r^on,  bat  at  length 
promotion  came  and  he  was  given  the  chief-tradership.  In  1868  he  was 
made  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Company  in  North  America,  and  was  to  be 
stationed  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Smith  waa  scarcely  installed  in  his  new  office  before  he  was  to 
receive  a  severe  test  In  the  Red  River  Settlement  there  was  much  discontent, 
and  malcontents  were  endeavoring  to  have  the  great  North<Weet  severed  from 
the  rule  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Mr.  Smith  early  saw  that  iben  waa 
trouble  ahead.  He  knew  that  the  Dominion  Government  intended  to  have 
Rupert's  Land  transferred  to  Canada,  and  he  knew  likewise  that  many  of  the 
employees  of  the  company  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  opposed  to 
such  a  course.  There  was  mnch  division  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  West,  and  not  a  few  desired  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
while  other  ambitious  ones  hoped  to  see  a  republic  established  in  the  North- 
West. 

In  1869  the  Company  surrendered  their  interests  in  the  North-Weat  to 
Canada  for  £300,000,  one-twentieth  of  the  fertile  beU  and  forty-five  thousand 
acres  adjoining  the  trading  posta  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Macdougall,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  bad  gone  to  England  with  M.  Cartier  to  n^;otiato  with  the 
Company,  and  when  the  transfer  was  consummated  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  newly-acquired  territory.  The  people  of  the  Nortb-Weat  did 
I  not  understand  the  situation  and  were  in  a  greatly  excited  condition.  It  waa 
a  time  for  the  presence  of  a  shrewd  man,  and  Qovemor  Macdougall  waa  far 
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from  being  that  He  attempted  to  ride  rough-ahod  over  their  wishes  and  aa 
a  result  was  prevented  from  entering  Rupert's  Land.  A  rebellion  broke  out 
and  Louis  Riei  led  the  rebel  forces,  and  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Garry 
all  whom  he  con.iidered  hia  enemies,  hoisting  a  new  flag  over  the  fort  and 
assuming  the  title  of  President.  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  saw  how  serious  was  the  situation,  and  having  confidence  in  bis  own 
Etrengtb  determined,  in  the  interests  of  the  company,  to  journey  to  the  Red 
River.  Sir  John  Macdonald  saw  what  a  tangle  Macdougall  had  made  of 
affaiiB,  and  saw,  too,  that  the  only  man  likely  to  peacefully  unravel  it  was 
Mr,  Smith.  He  therefore  determined  to  strengthen  bis  band  in  dealing  with 
the  inhabitants  and  appointed  bun  a  Commissioner  from  the  Dominion 
Government 

His  commi^ion  authorized  him  *'  to  inquire  into  thecauses,  nature  and 
extent  of  the  obstruction  oflered  at  the "  Red  River,  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  to  the  peaceable  ingress  of  the  Honorable  William  Macdougall 
and  other  parties  authorized  by  our  Governor-General  of  Canada  to  proceed 
into  the  same ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  alleged  to  exist  in  respect  to  tlie  proposed  union  of  the  said 
North-West  Territories  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  further  to  explain 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  country  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  Canada  intends  to  administer  the  government  of  the  country 
according  to  such  instructions  as  may  be  given  to  you  by  our  Govemor-in- 
Cooncil  in  this  behalf;  and  to  take  steps  to  remove  any  misapprehensions 
which  may  exist  in  respect  to  tlie  mode  of  government  of  the  same ;  and  to 
report  to  our  Govemor^General  the  result  of  such  inquiries  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  quieting  and  removing  such  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  and  also 
to  report  on  the  most  proper  and  fitting  mode  for  effecting  the  speedy  transfer 
of  the  country  and  government  from  the  authority  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  the  government  of  Canada  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
inhabitants. 

"  And  further,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  most  advisable  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  North-Wert  Territories." 
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His  missioti  was  one  that  required  shiewdness  and  couraga.  The  people 
he  was  going  amongst  believed  that  they  were  being  betrayed,  and  their 
leader,  Kiel,  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  unscrupulous  and  cruel. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  at  Fort  Garry,  Donald  Smith's  life  seemed  in 
jeopurdy,  but  he  never  flinched  or  showed  signs  of  weakness,  and  in 
shrewdness  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  Riel.  Hia  work  was 
eminently  successful,  and  before  he  returned  to  Canada  to  report  on  the 
mission,  he  had  caused  so  many  of  the  supporters  of  Riel  to  loae  confidence  in 
t!  e'r  leader  and  desert  him,  that  when  the  army  under  General  Wolscley 
invaded  the  countiy  to  suppress  the  rebellion  it  found  no  insurgents  in 
arms. 

Mr.  Smith's  report  of  his  mission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe,  modestly,  and  with  fulness  of  detail,  shows  the  dangers  he  encountered 
and  the  thoroughness  of  his  work : 

'*  Leaving  Ottawa  on  the  13th  of  December  last,  I  reached  SL  Cloud,  the 
terminus  of  railway  communication,  on  the  17th,  continuing  on  the  same  day 
by  stage,  and  arriving  at  Abercrombie  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  Here  we 
had  to  abandon  wheeled  carriages,  and  procuring  a  slcdgb,  after  a  couple  of 
hours'  rest,  we  resumed  the  journey,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t  met 
Hon.  Mr.  Macdougall  and  party  about  thirty  miles  beyond  Georgetown. 
From  him  I  learned  how  serious  the  aspect  of  affSaiis  had  latterly  become  B.t 
Red  River,  and  pushing  on,  we  got  to  Pembina  about  11  p.  m.  of  the  24th 
aud  to  Fort  Garry  on  the  27tlL 

*'  The  gate  of  the  fort  we  found  open,  but  guarded  by  sepreral  anned  men, 
who,  on  my  desiring  to  be  shown  to  Governor  Mactavish's  house,  requested 
me  to  wait  till  they  could  communicate  with  their  chief.  In  a  short  time  Mr. 
Louis  Riel  appeared.  I  announced  my  name.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  my 
arrival  at  Pembina,  and  was  about  to  send  off  a  par^  to  bring  me  in.  I  then 
accompanied  him  to  a  room  occupied  by  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  whom  he 
introduced  to  me  aa  members  of  the  '  provisional  government.'  He  requested 
to  know  the  purport  of  my  vieit,  to  which  I  replied  in  subBtance  that  I  was 
connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  also  held  a  Commiamon  from 
the  Canadian  govemment  to  the  people  of  Bed  Biver,  and  would  be  prepared  to 
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•how  my  oredflntiali  as  soon  as  they  (the  pec^le)  weit  villing  to  receire  me. 
I  was  then  asked  to  take  oath  not  to  attempt  to  leare  Hiq  fort  that  night,  nor  to 
npset  their  govemmeut,  legally  established.  This  request  I  peremptorily  refused 
to  comply  with,  but  said  that,  being  very  tired,  I  had  no  deaire  to  go  outside  the 
gate  Uiat  night,  and  promised  to  take  no  immediate  steps  forcibly  to  upset 
the  so-called  '  provisional  government,'  legal  or  illegal  as  it  might  be,  without 
first  announdng  my  intention  to  do  so,  Mr.  Biel  taking  exception  to  tb« 
word  '  illegal,'  while  I  insisted  on  retaining  it  Mr.  O'Dom^hue,  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  remarked,  '  That  is  as  he  (meaning  myself)  understands  it,'  to 
which  I  replied  'Frecdsely  so.*  The  above  explanation  I  am  the  more 
particular  in  giving  as  it  has  been  reported  that  I  at  once  acknowledged  the 
'  proTiBional  Ciovemment '  to  be  legal.  Neither  then  nor  afterwards  did 
I  do  so. 

"  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  one  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  officers,  and  from  that  date  till  towards  the  end  of  February 
was  virtually  a  prisoner  within  the  fort,  although  with  permission  to  go 
outside  the  walls  for  exercise  accompanied  by  two  armed  guards,  a  privilege 
of  which  I  never  availed  m^vself. 

"  All  my  official  papers  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Provencher  at 
Pembina,  as  I  had  been  warned  that,  if  found  in  my  possession,  they  would 
unquestionably  be  seized,  as  were  those  brought  into  the  settlement  shortly 
after  by  the  Rev.  M.  Thibault  and  Colonel  de  Salaberry. 

"  The  state  of  matters  at  this  time  in  and  around  Fort  Garry  was  most 
onsatisfactory  and  truly  humiliating.  Upwards  of  sixty  British  subjects  were 
held  in  close  confinement  as  '  political  prisoners ' ;  security  for  persons  or 
property  there  was  none ;  the  fort  with  its  large  supplies  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred 
French  half-breeds,  whose  leaders  had  declared  their  determination  to  use 
every  efibrt  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  Qovemor  and  Council  of  Asainiboia  were  powerless  to  enforce  the  law. 

"  On  the  6ih  of  January  I  saw  Mr.  Kiel,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  good  could  arise  from  entering  into  any  n^;otiation8  with  his 
'  Council,'   flven  were  we  to  admit  tbeii  authority,  which  I  wu  not  prepared 
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to  do.  Wo  learned  that  od  the  13(h  the  Qrand  '^car  Thjbanlt  and  Colonel 
de  Salaberrf  appeared  before  the  '  Preddeot  aod  Council  of  the  People,' 
when  Bome  explanationB  and  compliments  were  exchanged,  after  which  the 
very  reverend  gentleman  and  hia  associate  were  politely  bowed  oat  and  lost 
sight  o£ 

"  Meantime,  we  had  frequent  visits  in  the  fort  from  some  of  the  most 
influential  and  most  reliable  men  in  the  settlement,  who  gladly  made  known 
to  the  people  gmerally  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Canadian  government, 
and  in  consequence  one  after  another  of  Kiel's  oounciilors  seceded  Irom  him, 
and  being  joined  by  their  friends  and  many  of  their  compatriots  and 
oo^eligionists,  who  had  throughout  held  aloof  &om  the  insuigenta,  they 
determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  his  dictatioiL  This  change  evidently  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  Kiel,  causing  him  to  alter  his  tactics  and  profess  a 
desire  for  an  accommodation  with  Canada.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  be  called  on  me,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Meesra.  Thibanlt 
and  de  Salaberry,  whose  inatmctions  did  not  authorize  them  to  give 
assurances  that  the  people  would  be  secured  in  possession  of  their  rights  on 
entering  into  the  C(mfederation,  Hhdi  errand  being  merely  'to  calm  ihm 
French  half-breeda'  He  then  asked  to  see  my  commission^  and  on  my 
explaining  that  owing  entirely  to  the  action  taken  by  himself  it  was  not  in 
my  possession,  in  an  excited  yet  bltering  maimer  he  said,  <  Yes,  I  know,  'tis 
a  great  pity;  but  how  soon  ooold  yon  have  it?*  'Probably  in  five  or  six 
days,'  I  replied.  '  That  is  too  long,  far  too  long,'  he  responded,  and  then 
asked  where  the  documents  were  deposited,  requesting  at  the  same  time  « 
written  order  for  their  delivery  to  his  messenger.  To  this  I  would  not  accede, 
but  on  his  assuring  me  that  they  would  be  delivered  into  my  hands,  and  that 
I  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  communicating  their  contents  to  the 
people,  I  consented  to  send  a  friend  for  theuL  It  was  so  decided,  and 
immediately  after  the  messenger  had  received  his  instructions  from  me  I  was 
placed  under  strict  arrest,  a  oaptun's  guard  being  assigned  me,  whose 
iostmctions  were  not  to  lose  sight  of  me,  day  or  night,  and  prevent  me  from 
oommiuicaling  either  verbally  or  in  writing    with   any   individuaL     I 
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protested,  nying,  'Am  I  to  consider  myself  a  prisoner?*  He  replied, 
'Certainly  not;  I  have  the  ubuoat  ooafidenoe  in  your  hoaoar  but 
cfrcumstances  demand  this.' 

"  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clo<^  and  my  messenger  having  been  marched 
out,  I  retired  to  bed,  but  only  to  be  awakened  twizt  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  16th  by  Mr.  Biel,  who,  with  a  guard,  stood  by  the  bedside 
and  again  demanded  a  written  order  for  the  delivery  of  my  official  papers, 
wliich  I  again  peremptorily  refused  to  give. 

"  The  well-effected  French  party  became  aware  of  what  had  happened, 
and  not  believing  in  Kiel's  good  faith,  determined  to  prevent  the  papers  from 
falling  into  his  hands.  They  got  together  some  sixty  or  eighty  men,  who 
mot  my  friend  on  his  way  back,  and  were  escorting  him,  when  on  the  18th, 
■bout  ten  miles  from  the  fort,  they  were  accosted  by  Rid  and  some  of  his 
party  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sichot.  An  altercation  took  place.  Riel  attempted 
to  use  his  pistol,  saying  '  he  would  not  be  taken  alive  in  liis  own  country,'  on 
which  a  revolver  was  levelled  at  his  head,  and  Mr.  Richot  having  interposed, 
he  was  unceremoniously  told  to  stand  aside  and  '  not  to  interfere  any  further 
with  matters  unconnected  with  his  spiritual  duties.'  It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  all  those  who  took  part  in  this  affair  were  Catholics,  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  French  half-breeds.  Kothing  more  serious  happened  at  this  time, 
and  the  party  proceeded  together  to  Fort  Garry,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
forenoon.  A  few  minutes  before  they  entered  the  bouse,  the  Very  Rev.  Mr. 
Tliibault,  P^re  Lestano,  and  Colonel  de  Salabeny  called  upon  me^  and  with 
the  exception  of  my  guard,  they  were  the  first  individuals  with  whom  I  was 
permitted  to  convwse  since  the  14th.  They  appeared  to  be  much  concerned, 
and  said  it  was  currently  reported  that  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  incito  the 
different  parties  to  hostile  collisiona  I  repudiated  any  such  charge, 
explaining  that  I  had  acted  only  in  tiie  cause  of  peace  and  order,  and  with 
the  desire  of  making  the  people,  both  French  and  English,  fiilly  acquainted 
with  the  liberal  views  of  the  Canadian  Government,  so  that  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  the  territoiy  might  be  effected,  adding  that  I  was  pleased  to  think 
there  was  every  likelihood  this  would  speedily  be  accomplished.  In  the 
meantime  the  party  in  possession  of  my  papers  entered  iha  adjoining  loonit 
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in  which  Pdre  Leatano  joined  them,  while  Measrs.  Thibault  and  de  Salaberry 
went  outside.  Immediately  after  they  retired  Mr.  Biel  came  to  me  Baying, 
'  Your  commission  ie  here,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  right  to 
have  it'  I  expressed  aatisfactioD  that  it  had  been  brought  in,  and  sud, 
being  now  in  possession  of  it  I  must  be  relieved  from  all  restraint,  and  be 
permitted  freely  to  communicate  with  the  people.  He  at  once  removed  the 
guard,  and  we  went  up  to  ihe  party  who  had  just  arrived.  Messrs.  Biel  and 
O'Donoghue  with  a  few  of  their  friends  were  present,  and  vehemently 
proteeted  against  the  action  now  being  taken,  while  the  ex-coundllon 
accused  them  of  treason  to  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  of  using  every  e£fort  to 
bring  about  the  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  Biel 
replied  that  wu  only  supposing  the  people  deored  it,  but  he  was  willing  the 
question  should  be  submitted  to  them.  P^  Lestanc  spoke  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  '  President,'  who,  he  said,  had  acted  so  aa  to  merit  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  and  begged  them  to  still  place  confidence  in  him.  This 
evidently  had  no  effect,  and  ultimately,  after  a  good  deal  of  recrimiDation, 
it  was  arranged  that  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the 
settlement  should  be  called  for  the  morrow,  the  19th,  at  which  the  papers 
bearing  on  the  subject  should  be  read,  a  guard  of  forty  men  remaining  in  the 
house  to  insure  the  safe-keeping  of  the  documents. 

"  Biel's  men  were  now  falling  away  from  him,  while  the  loyal  party 
expressed  their  determination  no  longer  to  be  guided  in  the  matter  either  by 
htm  or  F^  Lestanc  and  his  associates.  They  were  full  of  hope  and 
confident  that  the  following  day  would  bring  with  it  complete  success  to  the 
cause  (^  Canada. 

"Late  that  night  Pdre  Lestanc  paid  them  another  visit,  which  was 
prolonged  for  several  hours  beyond  midnight,  and  next  morning  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  of  those  who  had  seceded  from  Biel  were  again  on 
friendly  terms  with  him.  The  hour  for  the  meeting  having  arrived,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  people  attended,  and  deeming  it  of  great  importance  that  the 
explanation  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Gfovernment  should  be 
faithfully  rendered  to  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  settlers,  whose 
a  had  studiously  withheld  from  them  all  knowledge  of  the  true  state  ol 
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matters  in  connection  with  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  coantry,  I  requested 
Colonel  de  Salaberry  to  act  aa  interpreter ;  but  the  Colonel,  diffident  of  his 
own  ability  as  a  translator,  proposed  Mr.  lUel  m  an  interpreter,  and  the 
latter  was  appointed  accordingly. 

"  At  this  meeting,  and  that  held  the  following  day,  the  reading  of  the 
Commission,  the  Queen's  letter,  and  every  other  document  was  contested  with 
much  obstiuacy,  but  ultimately  carried  ;  and  threats  were  used  to  myself  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  chairman,  of  the  secretary.  Judge  Blacic  and 
others,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Kiel  and  Key.  Mr.  Lestanc.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting  I  requested  the  chairman  and  those  near  him 
to  begin  by  insisting  that  all  arms  should  be  laid  down,  and  that  the  Sag 
then  flying  (fleur-de-lis  and  shamrock)  should  be  replaced  by  the  British 
ensign.  This  they  thought  would  come  better  at  an  after-stage ;  but  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  now  lost,  never  recurred, 

"As  is  generally  known,  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment 
of  forty  delegates,  twenty  Irom  either  side,  to  meet  on  the  25th  January,  '  with 
the  object  of  considering  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smith's  commission  and  to  decide 
what  would  be  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,'  the  English  as  a  body 
and  a  large  number  of  French  declaring  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
explanation,  given  and  their  earnest  desire  for  union  with  Canada. 

"  On  the  22nd  Riel  had  several  conferences  with  the  well-affected  French 
within  the  fort ;  he  was  melted  even  to  tears,  told  them  how  earnestly  he 
desired  an  arrangement  with  Canada,  and  assured  them  he  would  lay  down 
his  authority  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  They  believed 
him  sincere,  and  although  I  considered  that  their  guard  in  the  fort  should 
not  be  decreased,  they  held  that  ten  men  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  leave 
while  they  went  to  secure  their  elections.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
bad  hardly  gone  when  repressive  measures  were  resorted  to,  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  stores,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  in  their 
hands,  were  now  taken  complete  possession  of  by  BieL 

"ECTorts  were  made  to  have  the  prisoners  relAssed,  bat  without 
efibet. 
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"The  delegates  met  on  the  25th  and  eontinned  in  season  till  the  10th 
februaiy.  On  the  26th  I  handed  to  their  obairman,  Judge  Black,  the 
documents  read  at  the  meetings  on  the  19th  and  20th  January,  and  on  the 
27th  attended  the  Convention  hj  appointment  I  was  receiTed  with  much 
cordiality  by  all  the  delegates,  explained  to  Hbam  the  views  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  gave  assurances  that  on  entering  tiie  confederation  they 
would  be  secured  in  the  pcesession  of  all  rights  privil^es,  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  British  subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion ;  but  on  being 
requested  by  Mr.  Riel  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  a  certain  '  List  of  Rights ' 
prepared  by  his  party  in  December  last,  I  declined  to  do  S0|  thinking  it  betttt 
that  the  present  Convention  should  place  in  my  hands  a  paper  stating  their 
wishes,  to  which  I  should  '  be  happy  to  give  such  asaurancea  as  I  believed 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Government.*  Tho 
Convention  then  eetaboutthetaak  ofpreparing  a  '  List  of  Rights '  embodying 
the  conditions  under  which  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  the  Confederation. 
While  the  discussion  r^arding  this  list  was  going  on,  Mr.  Biel  called  on  nae 
and  asked  if  the  Canadian  Government  would  oonsent  to  receive  them  as  a 
province.  My  reply  was  that  I  could  not  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
on  the  subject  as  it  bad  not  been  referred  to  when  I  was  at  Ottawa,  the 
intention  then  being  that  the  North-West  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
incorporated  under  the  Dominion  as  a  territory ;  but  I  added  no  doubt  it 
would  become  a  province  within  two  or  three  years.  On  this  Mr.  Biel,  with 
much  emphaffls,  ezcltumed,  '  Then  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  not  safe 
yet  I*  To  which  I  answered,  '  Mr.  Riel,  that  cannot  influence  me  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  act  as  may  be  required  of  me  in 
my  capacity  as  Canadian  Commissioner.'  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
Srd  of  February.  On  the  following  day  the  proposition  to  enter  as  a  province 
was  negatived  by  the  Coaventiou,  and  on  the  5th  another  motion,  directed 
against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  also  foiled,  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Biel  on  the  latter  occasion  haying  been  violent  in  the  extremei  The  same 
evening  Riel  proceeded  to  Governor  Mactavish,  who  had  been  dangerottsly 
ill  for  many  weeks  back,  and  heaping  reproaches  and  insult  upon  him, 
declared  (hat  he  would  hare  him  shot  befian  midnight    ICiel  than  scHigbi 
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out  Dr.  Cowan,  the  oflScer  in  immediate  charge  of  Red  River  District, 
upbraided  him  for  bis  persistent  opposition  to  '  the  people,'  the  insurgeQta, 
and  declariug  that  his  name  would  go  down  with  infamy  to  posterity  for  the 
part  he  had  taken,  demanded  that  he  woald  immediately  swear  allegiance 
to  the  'proTisional  Government '  or  prepare  for  death  within  three  hours, 
giving  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  condderation.  The  Doctor  immediately 
replied  that  he  knew  no  legal  authority  in  the  country  but  that  of  Great 
Britain  to  which  bis  allegiance  was  due,  and  that  he  would  not  take  the  oath 
required  of  him.  He  was  then  seized  and  put  in  conSnement  along  with  the 
prisoners  taken  in  December  last  I  was  also  put  under  strict  charge,  but 
not  removed  from  the  house.  Notwithstanding  this  and  the  painful  doubt 
created  in  the  minds  of  Uie  English  members  of  the  Convention  as  to  the 
course  they  should  pursue  after  these  arrests,  the  delegates  again  met  on  the 
7th.  On  the  6th  they  bad  placed  in  my  hands  the  'List  of  Riglita'  they 
had  drawn  up,  which  was  done  at  eleven  o'clock  on  tbe  7tli  with  ei) 
intimation  that  the  Convention  would  be  glad  to  meet  at  one  o'clock  p.  m., 
the  intervening  two  hours  being  allowed  me  to  frame  my  answers.  Id 
drawing  up  these  I  was  allowed  uo  reference  to  any  document,  either  written 
or  printed,  except  tbe  '  List  of  Rights,'  and  a  guard  stood  over  me  to  see 
that  I  should  write  nothing  else  than  that  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 
I  had  just  finished  writing  when  Mr.  Kiel  and  his  Adjutant-General,  I^epine, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention,  came  in  ;  and  Riel,  looking  at  the 
latter  in  a  significant  manner,  said,  'The  answers  to  the  'List  of  Rights' 
must  be  simply  '  yes '  or  '  no.'  On  this  I  remarked  that  I  thought 
otherwise,  and  would  act  as  circumstances  might  appear  to  me  to  require.  I 
then  retired,  and  on  returning  to  the  room  a  few  minutes  later,  found  there 
Mr.  Riel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tbibault  and  Colonel  de  Salaberry.  We  proceeded 
leather  to  the  Convention  and  in  course  of  conversation  Colonel  de  Salaberry 
said  be  voald  gladly  have  come  to  Bee  me  before,  but  oould  not,  as  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  throughout 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  as  reported  in  the  New  Nation 
newspaper  of  tbe  11th  and  18th  of  February,  copies  of  which  I  have  had  the 
honoor  of  addressing  to  you,  are  sufBdently  exact,  and  render  it  unnecessaiy 
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for  me  here  to  enter  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  thftt  a  large  majoriij  of 
the  delegates  expressed  entire  saUsfactioD  with  the  answers  to  their  '  List  of 
Rights,'  and  professed  conOdenee  in  the  Canadian  GoTomment,  to  which  I 
invited  them  to  send  delegates,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  speedy  transfer  of 
the  territoiy  to  the  Dominion,  an  invitation  received  with  acclamation  and 
unanimously  accepted,  aa  will  appear  by  resolution  hereto  annexed,  along 
with  the  '  List  of  Rights,'  and  my  answer  to  the  same.  The  delegates  were 
named  John  Black,  Esq.,  Recorder,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richot,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Scott,  a  good  deal  of  opposition  having  been  ofTerad  to  the  election  of  the  last 
named  of  the  threa 

"The  proceedings  of  this  Convention  came  to  a  close  on  the  10th  of 
February  by  the  nomination  of  the  '  provisional  Government,'  in  the 
formation  of  which  several  of  the  delegates  declined  to  taite  any  part. 
Governor  Mactavish,  Dr.  Cowan,  and  two  or  three  other  persona  were  then 
released,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers  again  allowed  to  come 
and  go  at  pleasure ;  but  I  was  still  confined  to  the  fort,  Riel,  as  he  expressly 
stated  to  Judge  Black,  being  apprehensive  of  my  inSuence  with  the  people  in 
the  approaching  election.  Riel  promised  that  all  the  prisoners  should  soon 
be  released.  On  the  11th  and  12th  six  or  eight  of  them  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  Dr.  Cowan  was  informed  in  my  presence  that  as  they  were  all  to  be 
discharged  without  delay,  the  rooms  they  had  occupied  would  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  in  a  day  or  two,  Riel  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  be  would 
have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  out 

"  Rumours  now  began  to  circulate  of  a  rising  at  the  Portage,  and  on  the 
nights  of  the  14th  and  15th  of  February  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  men 
from  that  district  passed  down  close  to  Fort  Garry  and  proceeded  to  Kildonan, 
where  they  were  joined  by  from  300  to  350  men,  principally  English  half- 
breeds  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  settlement  Had  these  men,  properly 
armed  and  organized,  been  prepared  to  support  the  well-affected  French  party, 
when  the  latter  took  action  about  the  middle  of  January  or  even  in  the 
b^ioning  of  February,  during  the  sitting  of  the  ConventioQ,  order  might 
have  been  restored  and  the  transfer  to  Canada  provided  for  without  the 
necessity  of  Bring  a  single  shot ;  but  now  the  rising  was  not  only  raah  but 
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purposeless,  as,  vithoot  Hg  interrentitHi,  the  prisoaen  woald  nnqneslioaably 
have  been  released.  The  party  was  entirely  unorgauized,  indifferently 
armed,  unprovided  with  food,  even  for  one  meal,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  French  now  re-uuited,  who,  to  the  number  of  at  least  700, 
were  prepared  to  offer  the  moat  determined  resistance,  which,  aa  they  were 
in  possession  of  a  number  of  guns  (six  and  tbree-pounders),  ample  stores  of 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  every  other  requisite,  they  could  have  done 
most  effectually.  My  sympathies  were,  in  a  great  measure,  vnth  the  Fort^e 
men,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  beet  of  motivee ;  but 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  issue  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  disastrous  to  their  cause.  The  attempt  was  therefore  to  be 
deplored,  as  it  resulted  in  placing  the  whole  flettlement  at  the  feet  of  Biel. 
The  great  majority  ot  settlers,  English  and  Scotch,  discountenanced  the 
movement,  and  bitterly  complained  of  those  who  had  set  it  on  foot. 
Forty-seven  of  the  party  were  captured  on  their  way  home  while  passing 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  fort  The  explanation  I  have  heard  given 
for  their  otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  in  having  taken  this  route,  instead  of 
making  a  detour,  which  should  have  insured  safety,  being  a  supposed 
promise  by  Riel  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  pass  unmolested.  Their 
messenger,  a  young  man  named  McLean,  on  being  questioned  by  Archdeacon 
Mcl^ean  and  myself  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gardner  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen,  admitted  that  Riel,  on  being  asked  if  the  party  would  be 
permitted  to  pass,  was  silent  and  only  on  being  informed  that  they  intended 
next  day  to  use  the  route  just  outside  the  town  remarked,  '  Ah,  that  is  good.' 
And  for  his  purpose  it,  no  doubt,  was  so.  Captain  Boulton  led  the  party, 
and  he  and  hia  Mends  at  the  Portage  assured  me  that  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  keep  them  from  rising,  and  only  joined  them  at  the  last 
moment  when  he  saw  they  were  determined  to  go  forward.  He  was  captured 
on  the  17th,  tried  by  court-martial  and  condemned  to  be  shot  at  noon  on  the 
following  day  ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bnpert's  Land, 
Archdeacon  McLean,  and  in  short,  every  influential  man  among  the  English, 
and  I  have  been  told,  also  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the 
execution  was  delayed  till  midnight  of  Saturday  the  19th.     Further  than 
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this,  ffiel  declared  he  ooold  not,  woald  not  yield,  except,  indeed,  Dr.  Sdinlti 
should  be  captured  in  the  meantinie,  in  irhich  ease  he  woald  be  ihot  instead 
of  Boulton.  Archdeacon  McLean  bad  been  in  close  attendance  on  C&ptun 
Boulton  for  twenty-fonr  houni,  bad  adminiatered  to  him  the  Sacrament, 
received  his  last  commaDds,  and  had  promised  to  be  present  witii  him  at  the 
last  moment ;  and  when  I  met  the  Archdeacon  on  my  way  to  see  Riel,  abont 
eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he  was  deeply  affected,  and  had 
given  up  all  hope.  I  found  with  Riel  Mr.  H.  N.  Eobineon,  of  the  New  Nation 
newspaper,  and  shortly  after  Mr.  James  Ross,  Chief  Joatice,  entered,  followed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  Mr.  Bannatyne,  Postmaster,  who  bad  been  ordered  to 
bring  the  key  of  the  mail-hag,  which  Riel  opened,  and  examining  the  letters^ 
perused  and  retained  one  or  mor&  Mr.  Ross  pleaded  for  Boulton,  but  was 
repulsed  in  the  moat  contemptuous  manner.  I  had  already  been  speaking  to 
Riel  on  the  subject  when  interrupted  by  Mr.  Roes'  entrance,  and  now 
resumed  the  conversation.  Riel  was  obdurate  and  said  that  the  English 
settlers  and  Canadians,  but  more  eepedally  the  latter,  bad  laughed  at  and 
despised  the  French  half-breeds,  believing  that  tiiey  would  not  dare  to  take 
the  life  of  anyone,  and  that  under  these  drcnmstances  it  would  be  imposmble 
to  have  peace  and  establish  order  in  the  country.  An  example  must  therefers 
be  made,  and  he  bad  firmly  resolved  that  Bonlton's  execution  should  be 
carried  out,  bitterly  as  he  deplored  the  necessity  for  doing  eo.  I  reaaoned 
with  him  long  and  earnestly,  until  at  length  abont  ten  o'clock  he  yielded* 
and  addressing  me,  apparently  with  much  feeling,  said,  '  Hitherto  I  have 
been  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  in  now  granting  yon  this  man's  life,'  or  words 
to  that  effect,  'may  I  ask  you  a  favor  f  'Anything,'  I  replied,  'that  in 
honour  I  can  do.'  He  continued :  '  Canada  has  disunited  us  ;  you  will  use 
your  influence  to  unito  us  ?  Yon  can  do  so,  and  without  this  it  must  be  war — 
bloody  civil  war  I'  I  answered  that,  as  I  had  on  first  coming  to  tbe  conntij, 
I  would  now  repeat,  '  I  would  give  my  whole  heart  to  e£fect  a  peaceable  unioa 
of  the  country  with  Canada.' 

"  '  We  want  only  our  just  rights  as  British  subjects,'  be  continued,  *  and 
we  want  the  English  to  join  us  simply  to  obtain  these.'-  'Then,'  I  remarked* 
'  I  shall  at  once  see  them  and  induce  them  to  go  on  with  the  election  oi 
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delegates  for  that  purpose  * ;  and  he  replied,  '  If  you  can  do  this  war  will  be 
avoided.  Not  only  the  lives,  but  the  liberty  of  all  tbe  prisoners  will  be 
secured,  for  on  your  Huccess  depends  the  lives  of  all  the  Canadians  in  the 
iMuntry.'  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  prison,  and  intimated  to 
Archdeacon  McLean  that  he  bad  been  induced  by  me  to  spare  Captain 
Boulton's  life,  and  had  further  promised  to  me  that  iminediatelj  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  shortly  to  be  elected  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  should 
he  released,  requesting  the  Archdeacon  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the 
circuinstanccfl  to  Captain  Boulton  and  the  other  prisoners.  The  moment  was 
a  fearful  one  for  the  settlement.  Every  man's  life  was  in  the  hands  of  Eiel, 
and  fully  appreciating  the  signiScance  of  this,  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land 
and  tbe  Protestant  clergy  generally,  now  earnestly  counselled  the  people  to 
elect  tbe  delegates  without  loss  of  time,  as  by  this  means  they  might  to  some 
extent  control  the  course  of  events,  while  otherwise  tbey  were  utteriy 
powerless.  I  entirely  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  Archdeacon 
McLean  having  kindly  offered  to  accompany  me,  we  visited  the  different 
parts  of  tbe  settlement,  and  found  that  in  several  parishes  the  people  and 
those  most  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  and  most  desirous  for  union  with  Canada 
had  already  chosen  their  councillors.  I  explained  to  all  that  the  Council 
was  to  be  provisional,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  intended  expressly 
for  eSecting  the  transference  of  the  country  to  Canada,  and  for  ensuring  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  in  the  meantime.  In  some  instances  I  found  they 
had  drawn  up  petitions  to  Mr.  Riel,  as  '  President,'  expressing  submission, 
etc.  These  I  requested  them  to  destroy,  advising  that  nothing  more  should 
be  done  than  under  the  circumstances  was  absolutely  necessary,  namely,  that 
having  made  their  election,  they  should  intimate  the  fact  in  formal  terms  to 
Mr.  Bunn,  who  had  been  named  Secretary  of  the  Council,  and  not  Mr.  Riel. 
The  elections  in  the  English  parishes  having  taken  place  on  the  26th 
February,  I  again  saw  Riel,  who  reassured  me  that  all  the  prisoners  would  he 
released  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council.  On  the 
2Sth  he  again  sent  for  me  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fraser,  delegate  from 
tbe  Scotch  parish,  Eildonan,  repeated  his  promise  that  the  lives  of  tbe 
priioners  were  secured,  and  that  their  release  would  shortly  follow. 
87 
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"  I  had  DO  further  communication  with  Riet  antil  Monday,  the  4tl] 
March,  when  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  P6re  Lestanc  called  on  me, 
Je  informed  me  of  Bishop  TachS'a  expected  arrival-~not  later  certainly  than 
the  8th,  and  probahly  some  days  earlier — adding  that  hie  lordship  had 
telegraphed  to  request  that  if  about  to  leave  for  Canada  I  ihould  defer  my 
departure  till  he  could  communicate  personally  with  me.  He  then  gaid  that 
the  'conduct  of  the  prisoners  was  very  unsatisfactory,  that  they  were  very 
unruly,  insolent  to  the  'soldiers,'  and  their  behaviour  altogether  lo  very  had 
that  be  was  afraid  the  guards  might  be  forced  to  retaliate  in  nlf-defence.' 
I  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  information  he  gave,  as  the  prisonen,  without 
exception,  had  promised  to  Archdeacon  McLean  and  myself  that,  seeing 
their  helpless  condition,  they  would  endeavour  to  act  bo  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  their  gnerds,  &nd  we  encouraged  them  to  look  forward  to  be 
speedily  released  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  Mr.  RieL  One  man, 
Parker,  was  mentioned  as  having  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  by  his 
violent  conduct ;  but  not  one  word  was  said  on  this  occasion  rtgarding  Scott, 
or  the  slightest  intimation  given  that  he  or  any  other  person  had  been 
condemned  to  be  shot  About  eleven  o'clock  Pdre  Lestanc  left  me  and  went 
upstairs  to  communicate  to  (jlovemor  Mactavish,  as  he  said,  '  the  good  news 
that  Bishop  TachS  was  expected  so  soon.'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Toung,  Methodist 
clergyman,  had  just  entered  the  house,  and  meeting  tht  Pire  in  the  hall, 
conversed  with  him  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Young  then  came  up  to  me,  and 
from  him  I  had  the  first  intimation  that  it  was  intended  to  shoot  Thomas 
Scott,  and  that  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  eSS»ct  at  twelve  o'clock- 
noon  that  day.  We  agreed  in  believing  that  the  thing  was  too  monstrooa  to 
be  possible,  and  Mr.  Young  mentioned  that  poor  Scott  himself  was  equally 
incredulous  on  the  subject,  thinking  they  merely  intended  to  frigbtea  him. 
However,  even  to  keep  him  in  suspense  was  of  itself  a  horrible  cruelty,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  as  Mr.  Young  had  been  sent  for  to  attend  the  man,  he 
should  see  Kiel,  ascertain  exactly  how  the  matter  stood,  and  if  really  serioua 
to  let  me  know  at  once.  Mr.  Young  accordingly  called  on  Riel,  was  informed 
that  Scott  had  been  condemned,  that  the  sentence  was  irrevocable  and  would 
not  be  delayed  one  minute  beyond  noon.    Mr.  Young  begged  for  delay,  saying 
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'the  man  is  not  prepared  to  die';  but  all  without  avail.  He  was  paralyzed 
with  horror,  returned  to  the  prisoner,  and  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
inform  me  of  the  result  of  his  visit.  I  determined  to  find  out  Kiel 
immediately,  hut  recollecting  that  P^re  Lestanc  was  still  upstairs  with  Mr. 
Mactavish,  went  to  him,  related  what  I  had  heard,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything  about  the  matter.  His  answer  I  cannot  give  in  precise  words,  but 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  seen  Mr.  Riel  on  the  other  side  (St  Boniface) 
and  had  all  spoken  to  him  about  it,  by  which  I  understood  that  they  had 
interceded  for  Scott  Governor  Mactavish  was  greatly  shocked  on  being 
informed  of  Eiel's  purpose,  and  joined  io  reprobating  it  P6re  Lestanc 
consented  to  accompany  me,  and  we  called  on  Riel.  When  we  entered  he 
asked  me,  'What  news  Irom  Canada?'  The  mail  had  arrived  the  preceding 
day,  and  I  replied,  'Only  the  intelligence  that' Bishop  Tach6  will  be  here 
very  eooa'  I  then  mentioned  what  I  had  heard  regarding  Scott,  and  before 
Riel  answered  P^  Lestanc  interposed  in  French  words,  meaning,  '  la  there 
no  way  of  escape  ?"  Riel  replied  to  him,  '  My  Rev.  PIre,  you  know  exactly 
how  the  matter  stands ' ;  then  taming  to  me  be  said,  '  I  will  explain  to  you,' 
speaking  at  first  in  English,  but  shortly  afterwards  using  French,  remarking 
to  me,  '  You  understand  that  language?*  He  said,  in  substance,  that  Scott 
had  throughout  been  a  troublesome  character,  had  been  the  ringleader  in  a 
rising  against  Mr.  Snow,  who  had  charge  of  the  party  employed  by  the 
-  Canadian  Giovemment  during  the  preceding  summer  in  road-making ;  that  he 
had  risen  against  the  '  provisional  Government '  in  December  last ;  that  his 
life  was  then  spared  ;  that  he  escaped,  had  again  been  taken  in  arms,  and  once 
more  pardoned,  referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  me,  that 
the  lives  and  liberty  of  all  the  prisoners  were  secured,  but  that  he  was 
incorrigible  and  quit«  incapable  of  appreciating  the  clemency  with  which  he 
had  been  treated ;  that  he  was  rough  and  abusive  to  the  guards  and  insulting 
to  him,  Mr.  Riel ;  that  his  example  had  been  productive  of  the  very  worst 
effects  on  the  other  prisoners,  who  had  become  insubordinate  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  difficult  to  withhold  the  guards  from  retaliating. 

"  He  further  said,  '  I  sat  down  with  Scott  as  we  are  doing  now,  and  asked 
bim  truthfully  to  toll  me — as  I  would  not  use  his  statement  against  him— 
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what  be  and  the  Port^^  people  intended  to  have  done  with  me  had  iheij 
succeeded  in  capturing  me  when  they  surrounded  Conture'e  house,'  to  which 
he  replied,  'We  intended  to  keep  you  as  a  hostage  for  the  safe^  of  the 
prisoners.'  I  argued  with  Riel  and  endeavoured  to  show  thai  Bome  of  the 
circumstances  he  had  mentioned,  and  especially  the  last,  were  very  strong 
reasons  to  urge  why  Scott's  life  should  not  be  sacrificed,  and  that  if,  as  he 
represented,  Scott  was  a  rash,  thoughtless  man,  whom  none  cared  to  have 
anything  to  do  with,  no  evil  need  be  apprehended  from  bis  example  I 
pointed  out  that  the  one  great  merit  claimed  for  the  iDSunrection  was  that  so 
far  it  had  been  bloodless,  except  in  one  sad  instance,  which  all  were  willing 
to  look  upon  as  an  accident,  and  implored  him  not  now  to  stain  it, 
to  burden  it  with  what  would  be  considered  a  horrible  crime.  He 
exclaimed,  'Wa  must  make  Canada  respect  us.'  I  replied,  'She  has 
every  proper  respect  for  the  people  of  Red  River,  and  this  is  shown 
in  her  having  sent  Commissioners  to  treat  with  them.'  Z  told  him 
I  had  seen  the  prisoners  some  time  back,  when  they  commissioned 
me  to  say  to  their  friends  at  Portage  that  they  desired  peace,  and  I  offered  to 
go  to  them  again  and  reason  with  them  should  that  be  necessary.  On  this 
he  said, '  Look  here,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  the  representative,  wmt  to  see  the 
prisoners  at  my  desire,  and  on  asking  them  whom  they  would  vote  for  as 
coundlloiB,  if  they  were  permitted  a  choice  outside  their  own  body,  lliomas 
Scott  came  forward  and  said,  '  My  boys,  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
Americans.*  And  when  I  remarked,  'This  is  really  a  most  trifling  affiur 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  repeated,'  he  said,  '  Do  not  attempt  to  prejudice 
us  against  the  Americans,  for  although  we  have  not  been  with  them,  they  are 
with  us,  and  have  been  better  friends  to  us  than  the  Canadians.*  Mnch  more 
was  said  on  both  sides,  bat  ailment-,  entreaty,  and  protest  alike  failed  to 
draw  him  from  his  purpose,  and  he  cl(»ed  by  saying,  *  I  have  done  three 
good  things  since  I  have  commenced  :  I  have  spared  Boulton's  life  at  yonr 
instance,  and  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  he's  a  fine  fellow ;  I  pardoned  Gaddy, 
and  he  showed  his  gratitude  by  eecaping  out  of  the  Bastion,  hut  I  don'l 
grudge  him  his  miserable  life ;  and  now  I  shall  shoot  ScotL'  Lepine,  the 
Adjutant-General — who  was  president  of  the  council  of  seven  which  tnad  Soat^ 
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five  of  whom,  Kiel  told  rae,  '  with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  coademned 
him  as  worthy  of  death,'  a  sentence  which  ho  had  confirmed — dow  entered, 
and  in  answer  to  Kiel  said,  '  He  must  die.'  Kiel  then  requested  the  Rev.  P6re 
Lestanc  to  put  the  people  on  their  knees  for  prayer,  as  it  might  do  good  to 
the  condemned  man's  soul.  Referring  to  Pdre  Lestanc,  and  making  a  final 
appeal,  unnecessary  here  to  repeat,  I  retired.  It  was  now  within  a  few 
minutes  of  one  o'clock,  and  on  entering  the  Governor's  house,  Rev.  Mr.  Young 
joined  me  and  said,  '  It  is  now  considerably  past  the  hour,  I  trust  you  have 
succeeded.*  '  No,'  I  said,  '  for  God's  sake  go  back  at  once  to  the  poor  man, 
for  I  fear  the  worst'  He  left  immediately,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  entered 
the  room  in  which  the  prisoner  was  confined  some  guards  marched  in  and 
told  Scott  his  hour  was  come.  Not  until  then  did  the  reality  of  his  position 
flash  upon  poor  Scott.  He  said  good-bye  to  the  other  prisoners,  wais  led 
outside  the  gate  of  the  fort  with  a  white  handkerchief  covering  his  head ;  his 
cofiin,  having  a  piece  of  white  cotton  thrown  over  it,  was  carried  out  His 
eyes  were  then  bandaged ;  he  continued  ia  prayer,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  on  the  way  for  a  few  minutes.  He  aaked  Mr.  Young  how  he  should 
place  himself,  whether  standing  or  kneeling ;  then  knelt  in  the  snow,  said 
farewell,  and  immediately  fell  back,  pierced  by  three  bullets  which  had  passed 
through  his  body.  The  firing  party  consisted  of  six  men,  all  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  were  more  or  less  intoxicated.  It  haa  been  further  stated  that  only  three 
of  the  mufiketa  were  loaded  with  hall  cartridge,  and  that  one  man  did  not 
discharge  his  piece.  Mr,  Young  turned  aside  when  the  first  shots  were  fired, 
then  went  bat^  to  the  body,  and  again  retired  for  a  moment,  while  a  man 
discharged  his  revolver  at  the  sufferer,  the  ball,  it  ia  said,  entering  the  eye 
and  passing  round  the  head. 

"  The  wounded  man  groaned  between  the  time  of  receiving  the  mnsket 
shote  and  the  discharge  of  the  revolver.  Mr.  Young  asked  to  have  the 
remains  for  interment  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  bat 
thia  was  not  acceded  to,  and  a  similar  request,  preferred  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rupeiffl  Land,  was  also  refused.     He  waa  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  forL 
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On  descendiog  th«  steps  leading  from  the  prison  poor  Scott,  addressing  Mr. 
Young,  said,  'This  is  a  cold-blooded  murder' ;  then  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
was  so  occupied  until  he  was  shot. 

"  After  this  date  I  held  no  communication  whatsoever  with  Eiel,  except  in 
reference  to  getting  away  from  the  country,  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
without  a  pass.  I  felt  that  under  tlie  circumstances  it  was  not  desirable 
I  should  remain  longer  at  Red  River,  but  it  was  not  until  late  on  the  night 
of  the  18th  inst,  Riel  gave  permission  for  my  departure.  Although  not 
accomplishing  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  the  mission  to  Red  River,  as 
I  sliall  endeavour  to  show  in  a  few  words,  had  been  productive  of  some  good  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  entirely  successful  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstances  above  referred  to,  in  connection  with  the  action  taken  and 
meetings  held  in  January  last  Success,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  might 
also  have  been  gained  at  a  later  period,  but  for  the  rising  in  February,  which, 
though  rash  and  productive  ot  results  most  unfortunate,  I  can  hardly 
blame,  knowing,  as  already  stated,  that  those  who  took  part  in  it  were 
actuated  and  impelled  by  generous  motives. 

"On  reaching  Red  River  in  December  last  I  found  the  English- 
speaking  portion  of  the  inhabitants  greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  union  with  Canada  and  the  formation  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  while  a  few,  a  very  small  number,  favoured  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  The  explanations  offered  on  the  part  of  Canada  they  received  u 
satisfactory,  and  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice  they  would  now  vote  for  th« 
immediate  transfer  to  the  Dominion,  They  earnestly  requested  me  to  assure 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  their  warm  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown. 

"The  case  is  difficult  u  r^ards  the  French  half-breeda.  A  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  them  remained  true  to  their  allegiance  during  all 
the  troubles  through  which  they  have  had  to  pass,  and  with  Uiese  will  now  be 
found  associated  many  others  whose  minds  had  for  a  time  been  poisoned  hy 
gross  misrepresentations  made  by  designing  men  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
A  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  cose,  and  of  the  adviuitagcs  they  would 
derive  from  union  with  Canada  had  been  carefully  kept  from  them,  and  they 
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w«t«  told  to  judge  of  Canadians  generall;  by  the  acts  and  bearing  <rf  some 
of  the  leea  reflective  immigranta,  who  had  denounced  them  as  '  cuiuberers  of 
the  ground,'  who  must  speedily  make  way  for  the  'superior  race '  about  to 
pour  in  upon  them. 

"  It  is  also  too  true  that  in  the  unauthorized  proceedings  of  tome  of  the 
recent  Canadian  arrivals  some  plausible  ground  bad  been  given  for  the  feeling 
of  jealousy  and  alarm  with  which  the  contemplated  change  of  government 
was  regarded  by  the  native  population.  In  various  localities  these 
adventurers  have  been  industriously  marking  off  for  themselves  coofflderable 
and  in  some  ways  very  extensive  and  exceptionally  valuable  tracts  of  land, 
thereby  impressing  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  belief  that  the  time  had 
come  when  in  their  own  country  they  were  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
stranger,  a  belief,  however,  which  I  have  no  doubt  might  have  been 
completely  precluded  by  the  prevention  of  all  such  operations  until  Canada 
had  fii'ly  unfolded  her  policy  and  shown  the  groundlessness  of  these 
feais. 

"  Let  us  further  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  Catholic  clergymen  in 
the  country  are  not  French-Canadians,  but  Frenchmen,  and  consequently,  it 
may  be  presumed,  not  very  conversant  with  British  laws  and  institutions  and 
with  the  liberty  and  privileges  enjoyed  under  them.  Warmly  attached  to 
their  flocks,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  exact  some  guarantee  that  in  their 
new  political  condition  they  would  not  be  treated  with  injustice.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  point  out  how  the  breach  widened,  until  at  length 
it  attained  a  magnitude  and  significance  little  dreamt  of  in  tbe  commencement, 
even  by  those  who  joined  most  heartily  in  the  movement.  It  is  far  more 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  state,  which  I  do  with  much  confidence,  that  a  large 
m^ority  of  tbe  French  party  have  no  misgivings  as  to  Union  with  Canada, 
and  that  joined  by  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  lordship.  Bishop  TacbS,  and 
other  members  of  the  clergy  who  enjoy  their  confidence,  they  will  shortly 
prove  themselves  to  be  staunch  supporters  of  the  Dominion,  firm  in  their 
all^^iance  to  England. 
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"In  the  course  of  the  insurrection  one  deplorable  crime  and  many 
grossly  illegal  acta  have  unqueatiouably  been  committed,  but  it  would  be 
alike  unpolitic  and  unjust  to  charge  them  to  tfa«  French  population 
generally. 

"  Much  obloquy  has  been  heaped  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Campany  and 
their  Governor  and  officers  in  the  North- West,  which  I  consider  it 
unnecessary  at  this  moment  even  to  attempt  to  answer  oi  refute,  although 
not  doubting  that  both  could  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  doue.  Errors, 
many  and  grave,  have,  it  cannot  be  denied,  been  committed  on  all  sides,  but 
wilful  and  intentional  neglect  of  duty  cannot,  I  feel  convinced,  be  laid  to 
the  charge  either  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  their  representatives  in 
the  country.  Personally  I  have  been  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  that  departmenL 

"  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  there 
should  be  a  strong  military  force  in  the  North-West  as  early  as  practicable. 
The  minds  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  tribes  in  the  Saskatchewan  country, 
have  been  eo  perplexed  and  confused  by  the  occurrences  of  the  past  six 
months  that  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  their  forbearance;  and, 
indeed,  until  the  question  of  Indian  claims  has  been  finally  settled,  it  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  prudent  to  leave  the  country  unprotected  by  military, 
The  adjustment  of  those  claims  will  require  early  attention,  and  some 
memoranda  and  evidence  in  my  hands  on  the  subject  I  shall,  if  desired,  be 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  Government." 

Time  has  shown  how  much  Mr.  Smith  did  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
Quite  as  much,  indeed,  as  the  army  that  was  sent  inio  tlie  West  The  report 
given  here  shows  with  what  wonderful  skill  he  handled  the  turbulent 
elements  in  the  North-West.  From  this  time  or.  l-is  life  was  to  be  peculiarly 
identified  with  the  west  of  Canada.  In  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  of 
Canada  he  returned  to  the  great  Lone  Land  at  once,  and  at  Fort  Alexander 
met  Colonel  Wolseley  with  his  brigade  journeying  towards  Fort  Garry. 
He  accompanied  the  brigade  to  its  destination  and  found  the  fort  deserted 
and  the  rebel  leaders  in  flight 
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Colonel  Wolseley  thereupon  appointed  Donald  A.  Smith  to  administei 
the  affairs  of  the  territory  until  the  arrival  of  the  ntw  LientenantrGovernor, 
the  Hon.  Adams  G.  Archibald. 

Mr.  Smith  was  now  to  enter  upon  his  political  career.  He  was  elected 
for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  for  Winnipeg, 
Dect^mber  30,  1870,  and  in  March,  1871,  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  Selkirk.  In  1874  he  resigned  bis  seat  in  the  Manitoba 
House,  but  continued  to  sit  for  Selkirk  until  1880.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Commiaaioner  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  North- 
West,  and  better  results  were  at  once  obtained  by  the  Company. 

During  his  first  session  in  the  DominioQ  Parliament  the  matter  of  a 
transcontinental  railway  came  up  and  Mr.  Smith  voted  in  &vor  of  it. 
Although  a  comparatively  silent  member  of  Parliament,  he  was  an  important 
one,  and  when  any  matters  relating  to  the  great  Weet  came  up  all  eyea  were 
turned  towards  bim.  However,  be  did  not  fail  to  make  enemies — among 
others,  ez-Govemor  Macdougall  and  Dr.  Schalti.  In  1873  he  was  agun  a 
candidate  in  the  West,  this  time  as  a  supporter  of  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

But  the  great  work  done  by  Mr.  Smith  fbr  Canada  was  die  building  ol 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  saw  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  the 
West  the  possibilities  of  such  a  line.  He  knew  that  there  were  no  obstacles 
that  could  not  he  overcome,  and  he  knew  that  in  time,  through  such  a 
railway,  a  vast  popalation  would  move  to  the  fertile  plaina  At  first  be 
believed  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  government.  He  deplored  the 
manner  in  which  the  Macdonald  government  had  taken  the  initiative  steps 
to  build  this  line,  and  it  was  on  the  railway  policy  that  he  opposed  them. 
They  endeavored  to  win  him  to  their  side,  bat  he  believed  that  no 
goTemment,  on  which  a  shadow  of  suspicion  rested,  should  exisL  On 
account  of  the  sosptcion  that  rested  on  the  ConserratiTe  government  he 
could  not  give  it  his  support  As  a  result  of  his  action,  bitter  words  passed 
between  him  and  Sir  John  Macdonald,  but  he  kept  a  dignified  attitude 
through  it  all,  and  before  the  end  of  his  life  Sir  John  was  generous  enough  to 
express  approval  of  his  course. 
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Mr.  Smith's  great  ambition  was  to  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  Buhrs; 
constructed  at  an  early  date,  and  he  deplored  the  lack  of  enterprise  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  hia  government  were  showing  in  the  matter.  He  saw  no  hops 
of  the  North'West  being  built  np  under  liberal  rule,  and  he  once  more  cast 
in  his  lot  with  Sir  John  Macdonald.  Mr.  Smith  had  now  changed  hia  mind 
with  regard  ttf  the  construction  of  a  railway  and  believed  that  it  could  only 
be  properly  done  by  a  company,  and  so  he  was  to  be  the  "  prime  mover  and 
leading  spirit  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,"  and  that  the  road 
was  pushed  across  the  plains  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  largely  dao 
to  his  insight  and  financial  daring.  No  other  country  in  the  world  of  such 
meagre  and  scattered  population  as  the  great  Dominion,  ever  completed  ao 
vast  an  enterprise  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  without  Donald  Smith  there  wen 
many  stages  in  its  career  when  it  would  surely  have  come  to  grief. 

He  had  his  reward  for  his  enterprise  from  both  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  countiy.  He  was  made  (Governor  of  the  Company  in  1836, 
and  in  the  same  year  waa  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Gecnge.  His  parliamentary  career  had  continued  without 
a  break  until  18S0,  and  in  1687  he  stood  for  Montreal  West  and  was  elected 
and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency  for  nine  yeara 

His  business  ventures  had  been  magnificently  successful  and  he  waa  veiy 
soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  wealthiest,  if  not  the  wealthiest  man  in  Canada. 
But  wealth  in  itself  had  no  charms  for  liim,  and  when  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  completed  and  his  hands  were  to  some  extent  freed,  he  began  to 
look  about  him  for  the  best  way  of  doiug  good  with  the  money  he  had 
amassed.  In  1887  he  and  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  at  a  cost  of  one  miUioa 
dollars,  gave  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  to  Montreal.  They  did  this  for  two 
reasons,  one  was  that  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  Dominion  shoald 
have  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  well-equipped  hospital,  the  other  was  that 
in  their  loyalty  these  two  great  Imperialists  desired  to  do  something  not 
unworthy  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee.  The  hospital  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  looks  forth  upon  one  of  the  most  laagnificent  scenes  in 
America.     Indeed,    "  earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair "  than  the 
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scene  &om  Mount  Boyal  where  it  etands.  Beddei  his  generosity  to 
Victoria  Hospital  he  has  done  much  to  build  up  McGill  Umversi.)',  and  has 
showered  gift  after  gift  upon  that  institution. 

When  the  West  was  in  a  state  of  tvumoil  over  the  Manitoba  School 
question  the  public  once  more  looked  to  Sir  Donald  Smith  to  help  settle  the 
difficulty  in  the  region  he  now  knew  bo  well.  He  went  ti>  Winnipeg  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  reasonable  attitude,  and  was 
finally  appointed  one  of  the  Special  Commissioners  to  look  into  the  situation, 
and  in  the  end  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  settled  the  question  he  had  as  one 
of  his  supporters  Sir  Donald  Smith. 

Sir  Donald  Smith's  life  had  been  a  phenomenally  succeasful  ooe  up  to  the 
present,  and  still  greater  honors  were  in  store  for  him.  He  had  come  to 
Canada  as  a  totally  unknown  Scotch  lad,  and  had  been  appointed  to  the  most 
desolate  post  in  the  domain  of  the  great  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  he  had 
risen,  through  ability  and  close  application,  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift 
of  the  Company,  the  Governorship.  He  was  now  to  receive  the  highest 
honor  in  the  gift  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  When  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
resigned  the  High  Commissionership  to  return  to  the  political  arena  of  the 
Dominion,  Sir  Donald  Smith  was  sent  to  England  in  his  place.  Ajs  we  have 
seen  he  had  never  been  an  active  partisan,  and  had  without  hesitation 
deserted  his  party  when  he  thought  his  country  demanded  such  a  course. 
He  now  went  to  London  to  act,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  not  of  any  party."  When  the  Conservative  party 
was  defeated  in  1896  he  was  wisely  retained  in  office  by  the  Liberals.  At  all 
times  he  has  had  the  interest  of  Canada  at  heart,  and  by  his  vast  wealth, 
clear  insight  and  untiring  zeal  has  done  probably  more  than  any  other  man 
to  make  Canada  known  to  the  people  of  the  Motherland.  In  1897  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal.  Although  being  heard  but  seldom  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has 
on  several  occasions  spoken  with  force  and  acceptance. 

When  the  war  in  South  Africa  broke  out  he  was  to  become  something 
more  than  a  Canadian  figure.  He  now  stood  forth  with  imperial 
jffominence.      The  reverses  England  suffered  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
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Oraoge  Free  State  in  the  early  stages  of  die  war  drew  his  attention  to  tbe 
needs  of  the  English  Army.  Lord  StrathcoDa  grasped  the  situation.  He 
saw,  even  before  the  War  Office,  that  the  great  need  in  South  Afiica  was  an 
efficient  body  of  Bcoats,  and  so  he  offered  to  equip  and  mpport  at  hie 
own  ezpeDM  an  ideal  body  of  men  for  aerrice  in  Sooth  Africa.  He  knew 
that  the  place  to  procure  these  troops  was  in  the  western  and  north-weatem 
parts  of  Canada  with  which  he  vas  thoroughly  &miliar.  The  offer  wa> 
accepted  by  the  War  Office,  and  the  Minister  of  Militia  for  the  Dominion  was 
given  a  iree  hand  to  raise  this  regiment.  Strathcona's  Horse  went  to  South 
Africa  mi^;niffcently  equipped  and  bearing  a  banner  with  the  Aotto  of  Lord 
Strathcona,  "  Perseverance " — the  word  that  soma  up  the  reason  of  hia 
success  in  life. 

This  great  Canadian  statesman  and  Empire  bnilder  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  bat  he  is  still  an  energetic  worker  on  behalf  of  Canada,  and  it 
ever  a  true  friend  of  his  country  and  of  the  individual  Canadians  who  visit 
him  at  the  High  Conuuissionei'a  office  in  LondoB. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

THI   RIOHT   HON.   SIB   WILFRID   LAUBIEB, 

B7  Look  Honorj  Frechette. 

The  Early  Life  of  Wilfrid  Laariei— Hb  College  BducAtion — A  Student  of  Law— For  ■  Time  a 
Joumaliat — Retarna  to  the  Stnd^  of  Law — Entera  the  Quebec  Legislative  AssPinbly — 
A  Brilliant  Orator — Boten  the  Hotwe  of  Commoiia  in  1874— Speaks  in  English  with 
Great  Power — Appointed  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  Mackenne  Government — 
The  Defeat  of  the  Mackenzie  GOTcrnment — Edward  Blake  Resigns  the  Leaderataip  of 
Liberal  Party — Lanrier  Chosen  Leader — His  Long  Veaia  in  Opposition — Becomes  Picmier 
in  I&96 — His  Cabinet— The  Manitoba  School  Question— A  New  Tariff  Introdnced  by 
the  Liberal  Party — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee — His  Foreign 
Policy— Appointed  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
and  a  Member  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council — Honored  in  Prance — His  Loyal  Action 
During  the  South  African  War— A  Prominent  Figure  at  the  King'a  Coronation— The 
Characteristics  of  Hia  Oratory  — A  Thorongbly  lAj»l  Britiab  Snbject— The  Moat  Genial 

THE  preeent  (1902)  Prime  MiolBler  of  the  Guiadian  Dominion  is  a 
gentleman  who  not  only  commanda  a  considerable  degree  ot  prestige  in 
his  own  country,  bnt  who  has  also  acquired  a  high  reputation  abroad. 
His  eloquence,  bis  abili^,  his  exquisite  social  qualities,  and  above  all  his 
unblemished  peisonal  character  as  a  public  man,  have  made  him  prominent 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  in  many  respects  he  ranks  inferior  to 
none  of  them.  So  his  friends  are  proud  to  say,  and  so  most  of  bis  political 
opponents — for  he  has  no  personal  enemies — certainly  think.  Let  me  briefly 
fa^ce  the  remarkable  career  of  this  gifted  contemporary  who,  since  the  month 
of  June,  1896,  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  destiQiefl  of  our 
eountry. 

Wilfrid  Laurier  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  November,  1841,  at  St  Lin, 
County  of  L'Assomption,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  His  bther  was  M. 
Carolus  Laurier,  a  land  surveyor  by  professioD,  a  gentleman  of  limited 
means,  but  a  most  estimable  citizen.     H*  took  his  oourse  at  tba  nearest 
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CoII^e— that  of  L'ABSomption.  In  1860,  we  find  him  in  Montreal  on  the 
benches  of  McGill,  and  poring  over  the  Pandects  and  the  Qmtume  de  Part*  in 
the  law  chambers  of  the  late  Rodolph  Laflamme,  who  waa  afterwards  his 
colleague,  as  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  Having  been 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1864,  he  practised  his  profession  for  two  years  in 
partnership  with  the  noted  MMSric  Lanctot,  that  hot-headed  and  impetuous 
journalist  and  public  speaker,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Confederation  scheme, 
enjoyed  a  noiay  popularity  which  waa  destined  to  change  soon  afterwards  into 
a  sad  and  undignified  obscurity.  The  feverish  restlessness  of  his  surroundings 
at  this  time  were  by  no  means  congenial  to  Laurier's  calm  and  methodical 
temperament ;  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  leave  Montreal.  In  1867,  the  death  of  Eric  Dorion  had  just  occurred,  and 
bis  Defi-ickear,  that  popular  journal  which  so  valiantly  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  was  also  on  the  point  of  ending 
its  career,  when  Lanctot's  young  partner  started  for  L'Avenir,  there  to  take 
up  the  pen  which  had  fallen  forever  from  the  grasp  of  the  unswerving 
Democrat  who  had  hitherto  wielded  it  with  such  effect  Soon  enough, 
however,  the  new  journalist  felt  that  his  talents  demanded  a  different  arena 
and  he  decided  to  again  seek  his  fortune  at  the  Bar.  The  Eastern  Townships 
were  then  making  rapid  strides  along  the  path  of  progress  and  prosperity, 
and  the  future  statesman  settled  at  St.  Christophe — ^now  Arthabaskaville — and 
it  was  not  long  before  his  reputation  at  a  lawyer  spread  wide  and  far  in  the 
district 

His  marked  oratorical  powers,  his  business  integrity  and  his  pleasant 
and  kindly  disposition  won  him  a  universal  popularity  ;  so  mnch  so,  that  in 
the  Provincial  elections  of  1871  the  united  Counties  of  Dnimmond  and 
Arthabaska  returned  him  as  their  representative  in  tbe  Quebec  Legislative 
Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  His  dtbut  before  the  House 
produced  a  sensation.  Who  could  he  be,  this  young  politician  not  yet  thirty 
f  eEirs  of  age,  who  thus,  in  a  maiden  speech,  handled  the  deepest  public 
questions  with  such  boldness  and  authority?  Whence  had  this  new  orator 
come — so  fluent,  cultivated  and  charming — who  awed  even  his  adversaries 
into  respect  by  language  so  polished,  so  elevated  in  tone,  so  strong  and  yet  ■• 
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moderate  even  in  the  heat  of  discnssion  7  On  the  following  day,  the  name  of 
Laurier  was  on  every  lip.  From  this  initial  point  of  his  etirring  career,  the 
future  Frime  Miniater  proceeded  by  master-strokee.  Thus,  as  the  resounding 
triumph  of  hie  debut  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  ftoebfo  had  placed  him 
in  the  highest  rank  among  the  most  brilliant  French  orators  of  his  Province, 
that  which  marked  his  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1874,  carried 
him  at  one  bound  to  the  distinction  of  being  oneof  the  chief  English-speaking 
debaters  of  the  Dominion.  The  occiision  was  a  solemn  one,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  were  present.  The  subject  before  the  House 
was  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Kiel,  the  rebel  of  the  North-West,  who,  though 
under  accusation  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  Scott  and  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
had  just  been  elected  member  for  Proveiieher.  The  question  was  a  burning 
one  and  the  public  mind  was  gr<'ally  inQamed  over  it  It  required,  in  very 
truth,  a  master  of  eloquence  to  take  the  case  in  hand  and  to  thread  his  way 
without  falling  or  stumbling  among  the  masBSS  and  mazes  of  prejudice  which 
rose  up  alt  around  the  Metis  chief.  The  debate,  which  was  violent  and 
heated,  had  been  going  on  for  two  days  when  at  last  Laurier  took 
the  floor. 

He  was  known  to  be  eloquent.  He  had  already  addressed  the  House  in 
his  own  tongue  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  No  one  dreamed,  however, 
that  he  would  risk  his  reputation  by  attempting  a  speech  in  English  under 
auch  hazardous  and  trying  circumstances.  Great  as  was  the  general  surprise, 
the  revelation  was  greater.  In  the  belief  of  many  who  heard  him  that  day, 
no  orator — unless,  indeed,  it  be  himself — has  since  achieved  a  like  success  in 
any  of  our  delil)erative  assemblies.  As  in  the  elegance  and  academic  diction 
of  which  he  is  30  thorough  a  master,  the  brilliant  speaker  entered  calmly  into 
the  heart  of  his  subject,  a  deep  silence  spread  itself  through  the  great 
Chamber  and  the  English  members  listened  in  hushed  amazement  to  this 
charmer  who  wielded  their  own  language  with  such  grace,  and  who  dealt 
them  such  cruel  home-truths  in  a  tone  they  could  not  resist  applauding. 
Astonished  glances  were  exchanged  on  every  side.  Laurier  kept  his  whole 
audience  hanging  upon  his  lips  for  more  than  an  hour.  Not  for  a  single 
moment  did  bia  eloquence   fnil    him.      He  expounded  the  doctrines  uui 
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elucidated  the  principles  of  legal  and  oonstitutioiial  right  with  the  ease  of  a 
Pariiamentary  veteran  and  the  precirion  of  a  practised  dialectician.  He 
grouped  his  foots  eo  skilfully,  adduced  hie  pioofa  and  authorities  vith 
such  cumulatiTe  force,  reared  his  arguments  one  upon  the  foundation  of 
another  with  such  close,  quick,  inexoreble  logic,  that  his  conclusions  seemed 
to  flash  out  of  their  own  accord,  unforced  but  irresistible. 

Every  part  of  his  speech,  moreover,  was  linked  to  the  rest  in  admirably 
reasoned  sequence,  and  the  oration  from  beginning  to  end  flowed  freely, 
without  hesitation,  without  a  moment's  groping  for  words,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  never  one  useless  sentence,  with  never  one  superfluous  syllable 
No  less  perfect  was  the  manner  of  hia  delivery :  the  resounding  and  vibrating 
voice,  tlie  wealth  and  variety  of  intonation,  the  chaste  simplicity  and 
appropriadveness  of  gesture  and,  finally,  the  attitude  of  the  speaker,  as  fall  of 
natural  self-ccmmand  as  it  was  of  personal  dignity.  Everything  contributed 
to  evoke  an  indescribable  enthusiasm.  The  outburst  of  applause  which 
grt'Cted  the  speaker  as  he  resumed  his  seat  continued  for  fully  five  minutes 
afterwards,  while  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  all  the  prominent  members 
flocked  around  him  eager  to  offer  their  congratulations.  It  seemed  as  if 
everyone  realized  that  a  future  Chieftain  bad  just  proclaimed  himself  and 
asserted  his  right  to  leadership  by  the  Ego  nominor  leo  that  had  rung  through 
every  sentence  fallen  from  his  lips.  The  cause  was  a  lost  one,  of  course,  but 
IjRurier  had  gained  the  day  so  far  as  he,  personally,  was  concerned.  From 
that  moment  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  was  virtually  as^gned  to  him ;  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  fill  it  as  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  1877,  on  the 
retirement  of  M.  Canchon,  who  had  been  appointed  Lieatenant-Govemor  of 
Manitoba. 

Then  occurred  a  singular  mishap,  which  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
the  uberrations  of  the  popular  mind,  as  well  as  the  often  unaccountable 
vicissitudes  of  political  life.  The  new  Minister,  although  he  had  been 
returned  at  the  previous  election  by  a  majority  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
votes  over  an  eloquent  and  distinguished  member  of  the  legal  profession, 
found  himself  unable  to  secure  his  re-election,  and  was  defeated  by  a  worthy 
and  inofienove  Tillage  tradesman,  who  distanced  him  1;^  a  miyori^  ct 
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tweiitj'-on«  votes.  This  was  one  of  the  repulses  to  the  Mackenzie 
Government  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Laurier,  indeed,  returned  to 
the  Capital  as  the  chosen  representative  of  Quebec  East,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
The  impulse  had  been  given  and  the  political  see-saw  bad  commenced  to 
sway.  The  young  Minister's  popularity  in  the  Province  at  large  was 
powerless  to  in  any  way  check  it  Nevertheless,  Uie  crushing  defeat  which 
was  suffered  by  the  Liberals  in  tie  following  year  did  not  in  the  least  degree 
affect  Laurier's  personal  influence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his 
appointment  &  few  years  later  to  the  position  of  Leader  of  the  party  for  the 
whole  Dominion.  This  was  indeed  a  distinction  which  seemed,  in  earlier 
years,  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  languine  ambition.  The  fact  that  in 
the  Dominion,  as  a  whole,  the.  population  of  British  origin  outnumbers  the 
French  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  had  always  led  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  French-Canadian  to  attain  the  leadership  of  either  of  the 
political  parties ;  and  this,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  English 
members  of  the  House,  as  because  of  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  masses 
to  follow  a  chief  whose  nationality  and  creed  are  not  those  of  the  majority. 
For  a  political  party  to  select  such  a  leader  is  a  hazardous  experiment.  Not 
only  does  it  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a  must  important  element  of  niccess,  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  endanger  the  party  cause  itself. 

This  consideration — generally  paramount  to  all  others  in  political 
matters — counted  for  nothing,  however,  against  the  future  Premier,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party  included  a  large  group  of  English 
members  of  unquestionable  ability  nnd  prestige  when  Edward  Blake  was 
forced,  in  1887,  by  considerations  of  health,  to  hand  his  marshal's  baton  to  a 
lieutenant,  Laurier  was  finally  chosen  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
phalanx  without  a  dissentient  voice.  And  so  firmly  and  ably  did  the  young 
leader  keep  his  footing  on  the  treacherous  ground  he  had  to  tread,  that  the 
choice  of  the  party  was  more  than  justified  all  through  the  long  and 
bitter  strife  which  followed  until  the  final  victory  was  achieved.  After  nine 
years  of  Opposition,  leadership  and  struggle,  he  at  last  won  the  day,  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  1896,  at  the  general  elections,  the  Liberal  party  was 
returned  with  a  mqority  of  thirty,  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  wai  sworn  into  office 
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as  President  of  the  Privy  C!ouncil  ou  the  9th  of  July.  On  the  13th  of  the 
same  month  he  completed  hia  task  of  forming  an  Admioistration  aa 
foilows : 

Prime  Hinisterand  Presirlent  of  the  ' 

Queen's  Privy  Council The  Hon.  WHfrid  LantleT 

Minister  of  Trade  aad  Commerce Sir  Ridi.inl  J.  Cartwrigbt 

Secretary  of  State Hon.  Richard  William  Scott 

Minister  of  Justice Sir  Oliver  Mowat 

Minisler  of  Marine  and  Fisheries Sir  Louis  Hsnry  Dxvies 

Mioisterof  Miiilia  and  Defeuce Hon.  Freilirick  William  Bordea 

Postmaster-General Hon.  William  Mutock 

Minister  of  Agricullm* Hon.  Sydnej  Arthur  Fiiher 

Uinister  of  Public  Worlci Hon.  Joseph  Israel  Tarte 

Without  Portfolio Hon.  Richard  Rdd  Dobell 

Ministerot  Finance Hon.  William  Stevens  Fielding 

Miniater  of  Railway*  and  Canali Hon.  Andren  George  Blair 

Without  Portfolio Hon.  Christophe  AlphoDse  Geoffrioa 

Miniaterot  the  Interior Hon.  Clifford  Sifton 

llinlaterof  Customs. Hon.  William  Paterson 

Hiuiaterof  Inland  Revenue Sir  Henri  Joljde  Lotbiniire 

Id  fulfilment  of  bis  promise,  while  in  Opposition,  Laurier  at  once  gave 
his  attention  to  the  Manitoba  School  question  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  conduct  negotiations  with  several  delegates  from 
the  Manitoba  Government  who  were  sent  to  Ottawa  to  determine  on  a 
basis  of  settlement.  The  Rei)ort  of  the  delegates  and  the  subsequent 
action  taken  thereon  by  the  Provincial  Government  and  Legislature  are 
matters  of  history.  The  question  seems  now  to  have  been  finally  removed 
from  the  domain  of  Canadian  politics.  The  Premier  met  Parliament  in 
August,  and,  after  obtaining  from  it  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year, 
brought  the  Session  to  a  close.  On  meeting  Parliament  again,  March  25, 
1897,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Fielding,  submitted  a  new  fiscal  policy  for 
the  Dominion,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  which  was  that  according 
prefei-ential  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  new  tariff  met  with 
little  opposition  from  Parliament,  and  was  favorably  received  by  the  people 
at  large.  In  the  month  of  June  the  new  Premier  left  for  England,  on  the 
invitation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  take  pirt  with  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee.     This  was  a  circumstance  whidi  might  have  been  a  most 
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dangeroOB  one  for  any  man  endowed  with  less  keenness  and  genernl  versatility 
of  talent  than  Wilfrid  Laurier.  His  reputation,  which  had  preceded  him 
abroad  ;  hie  position  as  official  repreeentative  of  the  most  important  Colony  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  above  all  the  fact  of  his  being  a  French-Canadian  by  blood 
and  education,  naturally  made  him  the  centre  of  attentions,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  face  calmly^-especially  by  one  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Ufa  But  the  test  was  a  successful  one.  Not  only  was 
be  equal  to  the  task,  hut  all  his  public  utterances,  all  his  political  moves,  all 
his  appearances  before  the  curtain,  increased  his  popularity  and  contributed 
to  make  him  the  lion  of  the  day. 

In  bis  first  speech  on  landing  in  England,  Sir  Wilfrid  predicted  that 
the  time  was  approaching  "when  Canadian  pride  and  aspiration  would 
develop  a  claim  to  demeind,  as  a  right,  their  share  in  that  broader  citizenship 
which  embraces  the  whole  Empire,  and  whose  Legislative  centre  is  the  Palace 
of  Westminster."  While  on  British  soil  Sir  Wilfrid  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
practical  and  material  interests  of  Canada.  He  succeeded  in  having  the 
commercial  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  Belgium 
denounced,  with  a  view  to  freeing  Canada  from  the  restraint  which  prevented 
her  from  granting  to  Great  Britain  trade  favours  denied  to  the  treaty  powers ; 
and  for  this  new  departure  in  Imperial  policy,  with  "  the  marvellous  goal  to 
wliich  it  leads,"  the  London  Times  declared  that  "Laurier's  name  must  live 
ill  the  annals  of  the  British  Empire."  As  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this, 
the  most  distinguished  honors  were  lavished  upon  the  Canadian  statesman  :  be 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  and  appointed  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St  George.  The  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  honourary  degrees  upon  him,  while  the 
Cobden  Club  admitted  him  to  honourary  membership  and  awarded  him  its 
gold  medal,  "in  rec(^nition  of  his  exceptional  and  distinguished  services  to 
th«  cause  of  international  and  free  exchange." 

Proce^ing  to  France,  he  visited  President  Faure  at  Havre  and  was 
appointed  by  him  a  Grand  Offici  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  last,  after 
three  months  of  abaence  which  could  only  be  compared  to  a  triomphal  mansh 
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from  the  first  to  the  last  day,  he  returned  home  to  be  tlie  redpient,  with  Lajy 
Laurier,  of  an  ovotioii  as  general  and  enthusiastic  as  ever  a  royal  victor  could 
expect  at  the  ha^ds  of  fanatically  devoted  subjects. 

He  made  Imperial  pretensioQB*  while  in  England  and  was  booq  to  b« 
called  upon  to  prove  that  his  utterances  then  were  not  mere  idle  words.  In 
1898  war  broke  oat  in  South  Africa  and  he  was  found  loyal  to  the  Empire, 
and  with  his  sanction  and  approval  the  first  body  of  troops  ever  sent  abroad 
by  the  Canadian  parliament  to  fight  in  England's  wars  journeyed  to  far 
Africa  to  do  valorous  deeds  on  kopje  and  veldt. 

Once  more,  in  the  present  year  (1902),  he  journeyed  to  England  to  tak« 
part  in  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.,  and  by  his  powerful  addresses 
on  Imperial  affairs,  again  proved  himself  the  ablest  of  Canadian  orators  and 
statesmen,  and  showed  the  motherland  that  Canada  had  within  her  borders 
brilliant  parliamentarians,  as  able  as  the  leaders  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  the  int«rests  of  the  Empire. 

After  his  return  from  the  Diamond  Jubilee  the  Premier  received  from 
the  Toronto  University  and  from  the  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  the 
hoDOurary  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  also  elected  an  honourary  life  member 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  London,  England.  While  in  Opposition  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  is  stated  to  have  been  engaged  during  some  years  in  writing 
a  History  of  Canada,  irom  the  Union  of  1841,  but  this  haa  not  yet  been 
published.  A  collection  of  his  principal  speeches  appeared  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Ulric  Barthe  in  1890.  In  his  younger  days  he  served  in  the 
volunteers,  having  been  Ensign  in  the  Artl,  .baskaville  Infantry  Company 
from  1869  to  1878.  He  was  married  on  May  13, 1868,  to  Miss  Lafontaine,  of 
Montreal. 

As  ft  Parliamentary  leader  the  Canarli  in  Premier  has  been  eminently 
successful  Thoroughly  equipped  with  i  oformation  on  many  subjects ; 
endowed  with  a  presence  of  mind  which  ]  :  tkcs  him  always  ready  at  r^tartee 
and  seldom  permits  him  to  be  caught  off  his  guard  ;  displaying  prudence  at 
every  step,  leaving  noting  to  chance,  charming  his  friends  by  his 
self-confidence  and  boldneea ;   he  disarmi  his  opponents  by  his  courteous 
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fHJrncsa  no  lesa  than  he  confounds  them  by  his  sudden  and  brilliant  attacks. 
He  is  seldom  guilty  of  a  false  move,  and  rarely  permita  himself  to  be  taken 
by  surprise.  And,  although  he  may  not  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
•nemy  at  every  encounter,  nobody  caa  boast  of  ever  having  seen  him  driven 
from  the  field.  It  is,  however,  on  occasions  when  some  vital  question  has  to 
be  disposed  of,  when  the  supreme  and  critical  blow  which  ia  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  campaign  must  be  dealt,  that  Laurier  rises  to  the  fiiU  height  of  his 
political  stature,  and  is  able  to  spread  the  vrings  of  his  mind  to  their  fullest 
stretch.  As  an  ■  orator.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  does  not  indulge  in  rounded 
periods  and  striking  metaphors  which  aim  solely  at  literary  effect.  He  does 
not  labour  to  find  witty  phrases  and  sonorous  sentences ;  nor  does  be  appeal 
often  to  the  sentiments  or  passions  of  hia  audience.  He  deals  mainly  in  good 
sense,  fairness  and  logic  The  truth  ia  enough  for  him ;  the  truth  in  all  ita 
beauty  ^^^  purity,  couched  in  language  that  ia  accurate,  scholarly,  copious, 
and  as  melodious  as  language  can  be,  yet  full  of  virile  energy,  which  one 
divines  rather  than  feels,  under  the  nervous  pungency  of  an  elocution  which 
gushes  out  as  limpid  as  the  water  from  a  rocky  spring.  You  cannot  listen  to 
him  for  five  minutes  without  saying  to  yourself :  "  An  honest  man  is 
speaking" — Vir  bonus  dicendi  peritia.  Alluding  to  his  talent  as  a  public 
speaker,  the  London  Daily  Mail  compared  him  with  some  of  the  foremost 
British  statesmen,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  place  him  side 
by  side  with  them  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

While  Laurier  is  not  by  any  means  an  idealist  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word,  he  may  he  said  to  he  under  the  domination  of  one  germinal  and 
originative  idea,  which  I  regard  as  the  synthesis,  ao  to  speak,  of  an  intellect 
as  diversified  in  its  qualities  as  it  is  free  from  confusion  and  complexity. 
This  dominating  idea  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "Liberalism  in  the 
service  of  patriotism."  An  advanced  patriotism  and  a  temperate  Liberalism. 
By  an  advanced  patriotism  must  be  understood  one  which  is  broad  and 
enlightened  and  dares  to  look  the  future  in  the  face ;  while  temperate 
Liberalism  means  that  kind  of  Liberalism  which  has  shaken  off  all  the 
hyperbolism  and  Utopian  dreams  in  which  its  so-called  principles  are  so  often 
wiftpped  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.     Yes,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  an 
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enlightened  patriot;  (bat  is  a  patriot  of  his  own  day  and  of  his  own  coun^. 
There  does  not,  I  believe,  exist  a  traer  Canadian.  Canada — not  the  Province 
of  Quebec  alone — is  his  fatherland.  It  is  upon  Canada  aa  a  whole  that  bis 
thoughts  and  hopes  are  constantly  centered.  He  lovea  nis  owii  race  and  ia 
proud  of  it:  but  he  strives  to  develop,  both  in  himself  and  others,  alt  that  is 
broad  and  lofty  in  that  sentiment,  and  to  discourage  any  elements  of 
narrowness  and  exclusiTeness  which  it  may  contain.  , 

As  to  bis  Liberalism,  the  formula  of  it  he  has  borrowed,  tn  toto,  from  the 
chosen  high-priests  of  English  democracy,  and  its  spirit  and  essence  be 
recognizes  to  be  in  the  British  Constitution — that  Constitution,  which  is,  to 
adopt  bis  own  expression,  elastic  enough  to  admit  all  new  ideas,  yet  solid 
enough  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  institutions  of  the  past  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  future.  Physically  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  distinction  itself, 
and  would  atlract  notice  in  the  most  aristocratic  gathering.  He  is  tall,  »li;;]it 
and  elegant  in  figure ;  while  he  commands  respectful  admiration  by  the 
dignity  of  his  carriage  ts  well  as  by  a  certain  unaffected,  and  prubably 
unconscious  grace  which  is  the  ruling  characteristic  of  his  whole  persuiialiiY. 
His  whole  countenance  denotes  peace  in  himself  and  good  will  to  others.  In 
bis  social  relutions  Laurier  suffers  no  loss  of  the  prestige  that  distinguii^hes 
him  in  other  spheres.  His  affability  and  hospitality  under  bis  own  roof,  the 
charm  of  his  manner  and  conversation  as  a  guest,  bis  generous  opcn- 
handedness  and  open-hearted  ness  on  all  occasions  and  to  all  men,  would  huve 
been  sufficient  to  earn  him  a  reputation  in  society,  had  his  work  as  a 
statesman  left  room  for  a  rival  distinction.  He  possesses  in  addition  the 
loftiest  characteristic  of  strong  natures  and  of  those  whose  merits  have  been 
esUibiished  by  fame,  that  of  never  making  anyone  feel  too  conscious  of  hi;* 
superiority.  All  are  at  ease  with  him.  A  great  man  in  public  ;  an  amiuble 
cavalier  among  the  fair  sex  ;  a  genial  companion  among  his  intimate  friends  ; 
his  lips  ever  ready  with  a  laugh  as  franic  ana  hearty  aa  his  words;  such  is 
Sic  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
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Kkplt  to  thk  Toast,  "Our  Guests,  the  Colonial  FaBBnERS,**  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurieb.  Pukmier  of  Canada,  at  a  Banquet  Givbn  by 
THE  Imperial  Insiitutb  to  thk  Colonial  Premiers,  London,  June 
18,  1897.     The   Prince  of  Wales,  Now  King  Edward  VII,  Pre- 

61DBD   AND   INTRODUCED  SiR   WiLFRID. 

Your  Royal  Highness,  My  Lorda  and  Gentlemen : — The  toast  which 
your  Royal  Highness  has  jiist  proposed  in  such  graceful  terms  is  one  which 
is  important  at  all  times  and  opena  a  subject  which  at  the  present  time 
perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  engrosses  and  absorbs  the  minds  of  all 
thinking  men.  Daring  the  few  daya  in  which  my  colleagues  and  myself 
have  had  the  privilege  to  he  in  England  we  have  had  hourly  evidences  that 
the  Colonies  at  the  present  moment  occupied  no  small  part  in  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  England.  Sir,  Colonies  were  horn  to  become  nationa.  In  my 
own  country,  and  perhaps  also  in  England,  it  has  been  observed  that  Canada 
has  a  population  which  in  some  instances  exceeds,  in  many  othera  rivak 
the  population  of  independent  nations,  and  ii  has  been  said  that  perhaps  the 
time  might  come  when  Canada  iniglit  become  a  nation  of  itself.  My  answer 
is  this  simply:  Canada  is  a  nation.  Canada  is  free,  and  freedom  is 
its  nationality.  Although  Canada  acknowledges  the  suzerainty  of  a  Sovereign 
Power,  I  am  here  to  say  that  independence  can  give  us  no  more  rights  than 
we  have  at  present. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  spoken  of  a  day  when  perhaps  oor  Empire  might  be 
in  danger.  England  bus  proved  at  all  times  that  she  can  fight  her  own 
battles,  but  if  a  day  were  ever  to  come  when  England  was  in  danger,  let  the 
bugle  sound,  let  the  fires  be  lit  on  the  hiUs,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Colonies, 
though  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  much,  whatever  wa  can  do  shall  be  done 
by  tlie  Colonies  to  help  her.  From  all  parts  of  this  country  since  I  have 
been  here,  both  in  conversation  and  in  letters,  I  have  been  astted  if  the 
■entimeota  of  the  French  population  of .  Canada  were  characterized  by 
abaolut«  loyalty  towards  the  British  Empire.    I  have  been  reminded  that 
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feuds  of  race  ore  long  and  liard  to  die,  aad  that  the  feuds  of  France — ih« 
land  of  my  ancestors — with  England  have  lasted  during  many  generations. 
Let  me  say  at  once  that  though  it  be  true  that  the  wars  of  France  and 
England  have  their  place  in  history,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  men  of  out 
generation  to  see  the  banners  of  France  and  England  entwined  t<^etber 
victoriously  on  the  bauka  of  the  Alma,  on  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  and  on 
the  walls  of  Sebastopol. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  century  and  the  centdry  before,  a  long 
war,  a  long  duel,  I  might  call  it,  was  waged  between  England  and  France  for 
the  possession  of  North  America,  but  in  the  last  battle  that  took  place  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  both  generals,  the  one  who  won  and  the  one  who  failed, 
fell.  If  you  go  to  the  city  of  Quebec  you  will  see  a  monument  erected  in 
commemoration  of  that  battle.  What  ia  the  character  of  that  monument  ? 
Monuments  to  record  victories  are  not  scarce  in  England  or  in  France  ;  but 
such  a  monument  as  this  which  is  in  Quebec,  I  do  not  think  you  will  6ad  io 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  tnr  it  is  a  monument  not  only  to  him  who  won, 
but  also  to  him  who  failed.  It  is  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  the  dedication,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  the  kind,  not  only  for  the  sentiments  which  it  records  but  also  as  a  literary 
expression,  is  as  follows: 

"  Mortem  vidus  communem  famam  hidoria  monwmentum  porieritas  dediL" 
Here  is  a  monument  to  (he  two  races  equal  in  fame,  courage,  and  glory,  and 
that  equality  exists  at  the  present  time  in  CanadcL  In  thia  you  have  the 
sentiments  of  my  countrymen — we  are  equal  to-day  with  those  who  won  on 
tiie  battle-field  on  the  Plains  of  Abraharn.  It  is  by  such  acts  that  England 
has  won  the  hearts  of  my  fellow-countrymen  ;  it  is  by  such  acts  that  she  can 
ever  claim  our  loyalty. 

Your  Royal  Highness,  let  me  now  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  the  kind  words  you  have  just  spoken.  Your  Royal  Highofiss  has 
been  kind  enough  to  remind  us  that  ai  one  time  in  its  earlier  day  you  visited 
Canada.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  time,  but  let  me  assure 
your  Royal  Highness  there  has  been  no  ciiuuge  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  Canada. 
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IN  a  country  where  the  traditions  of  the  people  have  been  chiefly 
those  of  other  and  older  lands  ;  where  the  history,  until  within  a 

few  generations  of  time,  has  been  one  of  internal  conflict  between 
rival  races  and  foreign  flags ;  where  the  modern  events  of  develop- 
ment in  a  constitutional  direction  and  in  material  welfare  have  been 
controlled  by  the  slowly-merging  antagonisms  of  race  and  religion  ; 
the  growth  of  liberty  and  the  matured  practice  of  self-government 
have  naturally  afforded  room  for  interesting  and  stirring  experiences. 
Add  to  these  considerations  vast  and  almost  unknown  areas.  Immense 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  trade,  the  competition  of  a  great 
southern  neighbour  of  not  always  friendly  tendencies,  the  continued 
arrival  throughout  half  a  century  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
with  diverse  tastes  and  politics  and  various  degrees  of  knowledge  or 
ignorance,  and  the  position  grows  in  interest  and  importance. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  commenced  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Canada.  To  the  British  subject  and  elector  of  the  end  of  that 
century  it  is  difficult  to  clearly  comprehend  the  situation  in  those 
olden  days.  Newspapers  were  so  few  as  to  be  of  little  influence. 
Books  were  scarce,  valuable,  and  of  a  character  not  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  existing  problems.  The  people  of  Lower  Canada 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  traditions  and  surroundings  of  many  years 
before  and,  under  the  British  flag,  were  fondly  nursing  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  Old  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. ;  of  New  France  in 
the  days  of  Montcalm  and  the  earlier  period  and  glories  of  Frontenac. 
The  people  of  the   English    Provinces   were  still    little    more    than 
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isolated  pioneer  settlers  steeped  in  the  shadowed  memories  of  a  past 
struggle  for  King  and  institutions  and  country;  embittered  against 
all  republican  or  democratic  tendencies;  prejudiced,  naturally  and 
inevitably,  against  the  Radicals  of  England  who  had  helped  to  ruin 
the  Royal  cause  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  against  the  French  of 
Quebec  who  had  been  so  long  the  traditional  enemies  of  England 
and  the  sincere  foes  of  British  supremacy  in  North  America.  To 
them,  all  new-comers,  whether  the  later  Loyalists  from  the  States,  or 
immigrants  of  subsequent  years  from  the  Old  Land,  were  subjects  of 
suspicion  as  being  possibly  alien  in  origin,  or  indifferent  in  sentiment 
to  their  own  sacrifices  and  their  own  sacred  political  beliefs.  To  the 
French-Canadians,  all  immigrants  were  equally  undesirable  as  being 
practically  certain  to  possess  religious  and  racial  differentiation  from 
themselves. 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF   CANADIAN    PARTIES 

Into  this  peculiar  mass  of  varied  interests  and  antagonistic  feel- 
ings came  the  leaven  of  a  constitutional  and  Parliamentary  system.  It 
did  not  develop  from  within.  It  was  not  the  result  of  popular  evolu- 
tion or  even  of  popular  desire.  The  French-Canadians  accepted  it 
as  an  external  part  of  their  new  situation,  a  political  appanage  to  the 
Conquest;  while  the  Loyalists  of  the  other  Provinces  did  not  really 
want  it  and  would  probably  have  been  quite  satisfied  for  many  years 
to  come  with  able  Governors  and  reasonably  efficient  local  advisers. 
Still,  the  latter  knew  how  to  use  it  when  received  and  were  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  underlying  principles  of  a  Legislature  and  free 
government.  When,  however,  increasing  population  brought  varied 
political  sentiments  and  personalities  into  conflict  with  the  Loyalists, 
the  inevitable  result  followed  and  a  dominant  class  found  itself  in 
collision  with  a  dominating  people  who  cared  more  for  the  present 
than  the  past,  more  for  phantasms  of  liberty  than  memories  of  loyalty, 
more  for  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  than  for  abstract 
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justice  to  the  men  who  had  in  great  measure  made  the  country.  In 
Lower  Canada,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out,  the  Legislature  soon  became 
merely  a  weapon  of  offence  against  everything  British  ;  and  the  exter- 
nal institution  foisted  upon  a  people  who  understood  autocracy  better 
than  the  simplest  principle  of  freedom  and  who  had  not  even  practiced 
the  most  rudimentary  elements  of  municipal  self-government  was 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  racial  feeling  with  a  facility  which  reflects 
credit  upon  French-Canadian  quickness  of  perception  while  fully  illus- 
trating the  racial  prejudices  of  the  people.  Out  of  these  conditions 
came  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  the  troubles  of  1849,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  "  Sixties." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Toryism  was  dominant ;  at  the 
end  of  the  century  democracy  governs.  Which  was  the  better? 
The  average  writer  will  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  rule  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  is  the  accredited  dictum  of  his  age  and  the  only  just 
principle  of  government.  But  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  popular 
rule  is  wise  and  right  in  1900  docs  not  interfere  with  a  perception 
that,  under  vastly  different  conditions,  other  forms  and  systems  in 
1800  may  also  have  been  wise  and  proper  for  the  time  being.  The 
government  by  a  class  in  the  English  Provinces  and  in  days  when 
that  class  represented  the  loyal  and  pioneer  population  of  the  country, 
and  ruled  it  in  accordance  with  the  hereditary  sentiments  of  the  major- 
ity was  not  in  itself  unjust  in  practice  or  despotic  in  principle.  The 
resistance  of  that  class  to  innovation  and  democracy  was  natural  and 
probably  wise  at  a  time  when  these  things  meant  American  ideas  and 
the  dangers  of  American  propaganda  in  a  small  and  weak  community. 
The  rule  of  a  few  leading  families  of  experience  and  knowledge  in 
days  of  scattered  settlers  and  isolated  homes  and  general  poverty  was 
in  itself  a  benefit.  In  Lower  Canada  the  English  settlers  were  the 
only  class  trained  in  the  self-government  which  had  been  meted  out 
in  a  measure  as  large  as  was  thought  to  be  safe  and  wise  and  which 
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was  really  too  large  for  the  occasion.  They  were  the  only  element, 
outside  of  a  few  Seigneurs,  who  were  in  any  way  fitted  for  adminis- 
tration and  justice  and  the  making  of  impartial  laws — as  the  subse- 
quent adventures  of  the  French  Assembly  clearly  prove.     . 

Moreover,  if  this  class  Government  of  iSoo  was  a  selfish  one  in 
some  respects  it  was  not  any  more  so  than  a  partisan  Government  in 
1900  would  be.  If  it  chose  associates  from,  and  filled  appointments 
with,  its  relatives  and  friends,  the  sin  was  no  greater  than  that  of  any 
Canadian  Government  of  a  hundred  years  later.  If  it  fought  strenu- 
ously and  sincerely,  in  all  the  Provinces,  for  British  institutions  as  then 
understood  and  for  the  British  connection  which  it  regarded  as  achild 
does  its  mother,  who  is  there  in  1900  that  can  throw  stones  at  it? 
Faults  and  flounderings  there  were  in  the  Toryism  of  1800,  but  if  we 
measure  it  In  accordance  with  its  pioneer  surroundings  and  limttefl 
resources  we  must  conclude  that  those  results  were  no  more  serious  in 
bulk  or  consequences  than  are  the  faults  and  flounderings  of  the  democ- 
racy of  igoa  And,  between  the  two.  He  a  hundred  years  of  struggle 
and  evolution,  of  growing  wealth  and  increased  popular  intelligence. 

CANADIAN    POLITICAL    LEADERS 

The  leaders  of  the  century,  the  rulers  of  the  people,  have,  how- 
ever, greatly  changed  in  character  and  scope  of  culture  as  the  coun- 
try has  slowly  broadened  out  from  Colonies  into  Provinces,  (rora 
Provinces  into  a  Dominion,  from  a  Dominion  into  a  British  nation. 
The  early  leaders  of  the  Canadas  such  as  William  Smith,  Jonathan 
Sewell,  John  Beverley  Robinson  and  Isaac  AlFen  were  steeped  to  the 
hps  in  memories  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the  Revolution. 
Later  Tory  leaders  such  as  Bishop  Strachan.  Sir  Allan  N.  McNab, 
William  Henry  Draper,  Henry  Sherwood  and  William  Cayley  were 
equally  instinct  with  the  traditions  of  English  public  life  as  found  in 
the  pages  of  history  and  the  knowledge  of  Canadian  adherents. 
Many  of  these  men  were  cultured  gentlemea  in  the  best  English  sense 
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of  the  word,  as  were  also  Robert  Baldwin,  Francis  Hincks  and  such 
French-Canadians  as  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  Sir  A.  A.  Dorion  and  Sir 
E,  P.  Tache.  They  strove  to  imitate  Enghsh  manners  and  customs 
as  far  as  possible  and  many  leaders  of  French  extraction  added  a 
most  useful  element  of  courtesy  and  grace  to  the  politics  and  social 
life  of  the  young  and  struggling  community.  On  the  other  hand 
many  of  the  French-Canadian  leaders  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
were  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  French  life,  the  affiliations  of  French 
literature  and  the  elements  of  French  thought.  They  followed  the 
democracy  of  republican  France — with  a  dash  of  republican  America 
as  one  of  the  constituents  of  theory  and  policy.  Canada  as  a  national 
entity  was,  of  course,  not  in  existence  and  the  culture  of  the  mixed  com- 
munity was,  therefore,  either  French  or  English,  with  a  strong  addi- 
tional independent  element — as  the  years  advanced  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half  of  the  century — of  something  that  was  purely 
American  in  style  and  type. 

In  the  year  1900  it  is  almost  a  question  which  of  all  these  ele- 
ments is  uppermost  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  embodied  in 
the  name  Canadian.  There  is  a  strong  and  pronounced  Canadian 
sentiment  amongst  the  people  which  has  largely  overcome  and 
destroyed,  in  their  politicians  and  leaders,  the  extraneous  tendencies 
of  opinion  known  as  French,  or  English,  or  American.  At  the  same 
time  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  British  in  its  loyalty  and  increas- 
ingly Imperialistic  in  opinion — a  sentiment  grading  upwards  from  the 
passiveness  of  Quebec  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Toronto,  or  Victoria,  or 
Halifax.  The  culture  of  the  community  has  become,  nominally,  a 
local  culture.  It  chiefly  emanates  from  local  Universities  and  in  poli- 
tics is  made  to  fit  local  feelings.  But  the  general  tendency  has  been 
to  make  this  culture  American  in  style  and  character.  Canadian  Uni- 
versities are  largely  affected  by  American  influences,  as  is  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  country.     The  press  is  American  in  type 
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and  utterly  opposed  in  principles  of  management  to  the  English 
model.  The  politics  of  the  Dominion  are  run  upon  lines  about  half- 
way between  the  antagonistic  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  speech,  manner  and  style  of  its  public  men  are 
essentially  American  and  the  social  character  of  the  community  more 
nearly  approximates  to  that  type  than  to  any  other. 

Canadian  leaders  of  the  last  half  of  the  century  have  been  very 
different  in  type  from  their  fellow-leaders  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
Few  of  them  have  even  had  the  culture  of  old-time  gentlemen  such  as 
Robinson  or  Sewell.  None  of  them  have  shown  the  varied  accom- 
plishments now  so  common  amongst  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
where  a  Salisbury  is  devoted  to  science,  a  Rosebery  has  written  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  little  books  of  the  century,  a  Balfour  has  won 
fame  as  a  philosophic  writer  and  a  Gladstone  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  almost  innumerable  fields  of  attainment.  Lack  of  time  and 
the  fact  of  having  to  make  a  living  when  out  of  office,  together  with 
the  receipt  of  small  salaries  when  in  office,  are  the  real  reasons  for 
this  condition  of  affairs.  In  England  it  is  an  every-day  matter  for 
some  leading  public  man  to  speak  at  length,  and  with  evident  learn- 
ing, upon  questions  of  literature,  art,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  the 
progress,  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  varied  elements  of  a  complex  civili- 
zation. As  yet  Canada  has  not  approached  this  level  though  signs 
have  not  been  wanting  toward  the  end  of  the  century  that  the 
Dominion  is  slowly  growing  upwards  in  culture  as  in  other  matters. 
And,  even  now,  it  is  greatly  superior  in  the  style  of  its  public  men  to 
the  position  of  Australasian  leaders. 

In  other  respects  Canadian  leaders  differ  from  those  of  earlier 
years.  With  all  their  wider  outlook  and  the  Imperial  position  which 
the  Dominion  has  latterly  attained  they  still  remain  somewhat  narrow 
in  conception  while  the  necessity  of  conciliating  rival  races  and  reli- 
gions has  developed  an  extreme  opportunism.    The  latter  quality  has 
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come  to  them  in  part  from  over  the  American  border ;  in  part  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mixed  Canadian  democracy ;  in  part  from 
the  brilliant  example  in  details  and  methods,  though  not  really  in 
principles,  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  ,Tlie  British  practice  of  hold- 
ing certain  political  convictions,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  and  of  willingly 
surrendering  power  if  anything  happens  to  change  those  convictions, 
has  not  prevailed  in  Canada  to  anything  like  a  general  extent  since 
the  days  of  responsible  government  Sir  John  Macdonald,  it  is  true, 
had  certain  defined  and  prominent  principles — British  connection,  pro- 
tection, opposition  to  American  union  of  any  kind — ^but  outside  of 
these  he  was  quite  willing  to  modify  his  opinions  in  order  to  forward 
the  interests  of  his  party.  It  was  not  so  in  the  earlier  days  of  Canada; 
it  is  not  so  in  the  later  days  of  England  where  a  Hartington,  or 
Bright,  or  Chamberlain,  has  sacrificed  his  party  feelings  and  associa- 
tions and  apparent  future  in  order  to  oppose  the  new  and  dangerous 
proposals  of  a  great  popular  leader  such  as  Gladstone. 

Still,  the  politics  of  Canada,  with  all  their  admitted  elements  of 
weakness  do  not,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  merit  pessimistic  consid- 
eration. Sir  John  Macdonald  may  have  been  an  opportunist  in  minor 
matters,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Canada  would  not  be  a 
national  unit  and  a  power  in  the  Empire  to-day  if  he  had  not  combined 
opportunism  with  the  higher  methods  of  statesmanship.  Sir  John 
Thompson,  during  his  nine  years  of  Dominion  public  life,  gave  the 
country  a  career  of  sterling  honesty  and  won  a  reputation  for  political 
integrity  which  deserves  the  appreciation  of  posterity  as  It  certainly 
conferred  credit  upon  the  Dominion  of  his  too-brief  day.  Sir  Leo- 
nard Tilley  combined  undoubted  personal  honour  with  rare  qualities 
of  speech  and  manner  and  heart. 

Sir  Oliver  Mowat.  during  his  almost  quarter  of  a  century  of 
Premiership  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  displayed  qualities  of  tact 
and   conciliation    which    rose  to    the    level    of    statesmanship.      Si( 
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Adolphe  Chapleau,  durinij  liis  long  career  in  the  politics  of  Quebec 
and  Canada,  developed  a  character  that  was  curiously  compounded  of 
political  selfishness  and  indifference  to  some  of  the  higher  principles 
of  public  life,  with  an  eloquence  which  was  so  great  as  to  stamp  him 
a  born  leader  of  men.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  contributed  to  Canadian 
history  an  element  of  force,  a  character  of  determination,  and  a  career 
of  consistent  political  labour  which  marks  him  out  as  a  man  worthy 
of  high  place  in  any  country's  Valhalla  of  eminence.  The  Hon. 
George  Eulas  Foster  has  given  to  the  later  years  of  Do.ninion  politics 
an  eloquence  of  speech  and  debate  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
equal  of  in  Canadian  history — unless  it  be  the  case  of  Joseph  Howe. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler,  the  first  Liberal  Premier  of  Canada  since  the 
days  of  Mackenzie,  is  an  undoubted  opportunist  in  politics,  but  he  is 
also  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Empire.  Handsome,  eloquent  in  French  and  English,  graceful  in 
manner  and  bearing,  cultured  in  language  and  attainment,  he  is  a  man 
of  whose  personality  the  country  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Sir  Richard 
Cartwrlght  is  of  a  very  different  type,  and  one  of  the  very  few  Cana- 
dian politicians  whose  oratory  approximates  to  the  English  style  and 
whose  references  and  similies  indicate  wide  knowledge  and  reading. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  apparent  that,  while  Canadian  politics  are 
on  a  lower  level  than  those  in  England,  they  are  upon  a  much  higher 
plane  than  in  the  United  States  or  Australia.  It  is  also  clear  that, 
while  political  leaders  have  changed  greatly  from  the  type  of  rulers 
living  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  have  not  yet  developed 
the  culture  of  older  lands  and  wider  opportunities,  they  have  managed 
to  more  than  hold  their  own  upon  this  continent  and  are  now,  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  rapidly  developing  along  lines  of  politcal 
action  which  must,  more  and  more,  bring  them  into  touch  with  the 
world-wide  interests,  politics  and  rule  of  the  Mother-land.  This  will 
probably  produce  a  higher  form  of  political  life  and  individual  culture 
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in  the  future,  though  its  attainment  must  be  preceded  by  the  creation 
of  a  .nore  truly  Canadian  press  and  the  establishment  of  a  news  system 
which  does  not  leave  the  daily  intellectual  food  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple in  American  hands,  or  British  and  Imperial  public  affairs  to  be 
dealt  with  from  a  naturally  alien  and  unsympathetic  point  of  view, 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    EDUCATION 

During  the  century  which  constitutes  the  developing  period  of 
Canadian  history,  as  distinct  from  its  picturesque  and  military  periods, 
education  has  gone  through  various  stages  of  growth.  In  Quebec  it 
was  at  first  essentially  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  system,  controlled 
by  priests  and  nuns  and  institutions  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Church.  Much  of  it  was  of  the  higher,  or  collegiate,  type  and 
intended  primarily  forthe  training  of  religious  teachers.  The  attempts 
at  establishing  a  general  school  system  prior  to  the  Rebellion,  in 
1837,  were  tenlative  and  feeble,  even  amongst  the  small  English 
population  ;  and  such  schools  as  were  in  existence  met  with  disaster 
in  the  times  of  trouble  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
insurrection.  The  teachers  of  the  day  were  needy  and  illiterate,  the 
supervision  careless  and  dishonest,  the  school-houses  dirty  and,  in 
winter,  very  cold,  the  children  unprovided  with  books,  and  the  parents 
singularly  indifferent.*  After  the  union  with  Upper  Canada  legisla- 
tion of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  value  followed  and,  between 
1853  and  1861,  the  pupils  in  Lower  Canadian  educational  institutions 
of  all  kinds  increased  from  108,000  to  180.000  and  the  assessments 
and  fees  for  their  support  rose  from  $165,000  to  $526,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  bodies  of  the  Province 
had  increased  greatly  in  educational  strength  and  efficiency — especi- 
ally the  higher  institutions  of  instruction.  They  possessed  at  least 
2,000,000  acres  of  land,  some  of  it  in  the  heart  of  Montreal  and 
other  growing  centres,  which  developed  wealth  by  every  year's  growth 

■  Aithw  Bulla.    RifoTl  xpo*  Educalioit  in  Ikt  Previnct  afQuebie.    iSjS. 
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of  the  country.  Colleges  for  this  kind  of  teaching  were  founded 
at  Quebec,  Montreal,  L'Assomption.  Joliette,  Levis,  Nicolet,  Rigaud, 
Rimouski,  Ste.  Anne,  St.  Hyacinthe,  St.  Laurent,  Rouville,  Terre- 
bonne, and  other  places.  In  1854  Laval  University  was  inaugurated 
at  Quebec  and  later  on  was  also  established  in  Montreal.  From  its 
scholastic  halls  have  come  most  of  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  French 
Canada  since  that  time.  Three  years  later  Normal  Schools  were 
established  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  in  1854  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  was  organized  with  eleven  Catholics  and  four  Protest- 
ants in  its  membership.  Out  of  this  development  came  a  common 
or  public  school  system  which  slowly  improved  until,  in  1875^-eight 
years  after  Confederation  when  education  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Provincial  Governments — legislation  initiated  by  M.  de 
Boucherville,  along  the  lines  which  had  been  slowly  evolved  by  Dr. 
Jean  Baptiste  Meilleur  and  the  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau  in  two  pre- 
ceding decades,  established  the  existing  system. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  this  system  is  notable  as  having 
been  created  in  a  Province  dominated  by  one  race  and  religion  and 
yet  conceived  and  practiced  in  almost  perfect  fairness  toward  the 
minority.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  usually  held 
office  for  many  years  in  succession  and  has  been  fairly  independent  of 
political  parties.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation have  separate  Sections  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
and  they  administer  the  funds  provided  so  as  to  suit  the  different 
ideas  and  ideals  of  their  people.  The  Province  boasts  of  seventeen 
colleges  founded  and  maintained  by  the-Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It 
has  McGill  University  as  the  centre  of  its  English-speaking  education 
during  fifty  years — much  of  the  time  under  theadministration  and  man- 
agement of  the  late  Sir  William  Dawson — and  now  developed  into  one 
of  the  great  Universities  of  the  British  Empire.  The  standard  of  super- 
ior education  in  the  Province  is  high  ;  the  standard  of  education  in  its 
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■  more  preliminary  forms  is  improving  ;  the  teaching  Orders  of.  women 
-whoinstruct  pupils,  numbering,  in  1896,  over  37,000,  in  domestic  econ- 
omy as  well  as  in  ordinary  accomplishments,  are  doing  most  useful 
work;  the  number  Of  children  attending  schools  of  all  kinds^^faas 
incr^tsed  from  212,000  in  1867  to  307,000  in  1897.  , 

In-  the  other  Provinces  there  has  been  no  racial  division  amongst 
the  people,  but  there  were,  at  first,  the  inevitable, difficulties  of 
pioneer  life,  poverty  of  resource  and  distances  in  space.  Isolation 
and  lack  of  money  produced  paucity  of  schools  everywhere,  and  poor- 
ness of  teaching  wherever  they  did  exist.  Dr.  John  Strachan,- Bishop 
and  politician  and  polemist^  was  practically  the .  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion  in  Upper  Canada.  Out  of  his  school  at  Cornwell  came  the 
Jeading  men  of  the  early  days  and  :from  his  conception  of  sectarian, 
'-or  Church  of  England  education,  came  greater  institutions  oi  learn- 
ing in  Toronto — ^the  Upper  Canada  College,  King's  College,  which 
■was  afterwards  secularized  as  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Trinity 
'College,  which  he  then.established  as  an  educational  centre  -for  )us 
cherished  Church.  -        ■ 

Contemporary  with  him  in  part,  and  living  and  working  after  him, 
was  Dr.  Egcrton  Ryerson,  the  modern  organizer  of  the  public  school 
-system  of  Onterio,  the  vigorous  and  devoted  champion-  of  popular 
education  and  common  schools.  At  first,  in  Upper  Canada  and  down  by 
the  Atlantic,  as  in  Quebec,,  instruction  in  its  simpler  forms  was  greatly 
neglected.  Long  after  the  people  had  passed  out  of  their  pioneer  posi- 
tion and  the  excuse  of  poor  roads  or  no  roads,  and  of  poverty,  or  lack  of 
public  organization,  was  removed  from  valid  consideration,  they  seemed 
to  remain  indifferent,  in  all  the  English  Provinces,  to  the  education  of 
children  and  to  be  much  more  inclined  to  lavish  money  and  attention 
upon  Colleges  and  higher  branches  of  learning.  The  log  school- 
house  of  early  days,  the  painfully  inadequate  accommodation  for 
the  pupils,  the  ignorant  and  sometimes  intemperate  teachers,  remained 
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public  evils,  in  at  least  the  two  latter  particulars,  well  up  to  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  Gradually  and  eventually,  a  change  for  the 
better  took  place.  Dr.  Ryerson  worked  wonders  in  Upper  Canada. 
His  School  Act  of  1850,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  Separate 
Catholic  Schools  in  1862,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system 
which  the  sweeping  legislation  of  1871  altered  greatly  in  detail  with- 
out affecting  seriously  in  principle. 

In  1S76  the  important  change  was  made  of  placing  the  Education 
Department  in  charge  of  a  responsible  member  of  the  Provincial 
Government  and,  between  that  time  and  1883,  it  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks.  His  successor  was  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Ross  who  held  the  position  until  his  accession  to  the  Premiership  of 
the  Province  in  1899.  Progress  from  the  middle  of  the  century 
onwards  had  been  very  marked.  Between  1850  and  1871  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  increased  by  2,000  in  number  and  the  attendance 
of  pupils  by  100,00a  Between  the  latter  date  and  1896  the  teachers 
increased  from  5,306  to  8,988  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
from  188,000  to  271,000.  More  important  still,  perhaps,  the  standard 
of  education  grew  better  and  better  until  the  public  schools  were 
fully  established  in  a  position  of  equality  with  other  departments  of 
study  and  as  part  of  a  great  educational  chain  in  which  the  links  were 
the  elementary  or  public  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  normal  schools 
for  teachers,  the  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Sectarian  higher  education  had,  meanwhile,  grown  greatly  in 
popularity  and  power  in  Ontario.  Besides  the  University  of  Toronto 
which  was  secular  in  its  control  and  instruction,  though  originally 
sectarian,  and  Trinity  College,  which  was  Anglican  in  support  and 
policy;  the  Presbyterians  had  started  Knox  College  at  Toronto  and 
Queen's  University  at  Kingston — the  latter  a  notable  institution  in 
the  concluding  quarter  of  the  century  under  the  control  of  Princi- 
pal George  Monro  Grant ;  the  Methodists  founded  Albert  College  at 
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Belleville,  which,  in  time,  joined  with  Victoria  College  of  Cobourg, 
as  a  federated  institution  and  later  on  became  Victoria  University  of 
Toronto  ;  the  Baptists  established  McMaster  University  in  Toronto ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  founded,  in  succession,  Regiopolis  College 
at  Kingston  and  the  University  of  Ottawa  at  Ottawa. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  early  conditions  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario.  There  was  the  same  poverty  in 
school  arrangements  and  paucity  in  teaching  talent  or  training.  There 
was  the  same  indifference  shown  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people 
toward  elementary  education  and  the  same  tendency  among  the  rulers 
and  upper  classes  to  promote  higher  education  and  collegiate  institu- 
tions. King's  College  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  was  organized  as  far 
back  as  1788;  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  was  founded  at 
Fredericton  in  the  first  year  of  the  century ;  Dalhousie  University 
was  established  at  Halifax  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Dal' 
housie  in  1821  ;  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  was  formed  in  1838,  as 
the  educational  centre  of  the  Baptists  and  as  a  protest  against  the 
Church  of  England  associations  of  all  the  other  Colleges.  Mount 
Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  was  founded  by  the  Methodists  in 
1843  and  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Halifax  in  1820.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch  and  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Jacob  did  continuous  and  splendid  service  to  this 
cause  of  higher  education.  The  elementary  system  developed  more 
slowly.  Nova  Scotia  possessed  only  217  schools  and  5,514  pupils  in 
1 824,  spent  upon  them  less  than  $50,000  and  voted  down  more  than 
one  measure  for  taxing  the  people  in  their  support.  In  1850,  how- 
ever, Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  W.  Dawson  was  appointed  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Province.  Progress  then  became 
more  rapid  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  plans  of  building 
were  developed.  He  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Forrester  and,  in  1864,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Tupper  introduced  in  the 
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Legisfatiire  of  Nova  Scotia  his  famous  -meascre'  eitablishinig  free 
Schools  and  a  general  public  assessment  for  their  "maintenande.  He 
fought  the  Biirthroiigh  successfully  but  thcunpopularity  of  the  direct 
taxation  involved  defeated  him  at  the  ensuing  elections.-  -     ' 

The  system,  however,  was  established  and,  under  the  succeeding 
nianagement  of  the  Rev.  A.S.  Hunt,  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand,  I>r.  David 
Allison  and  Dr.'Alexander  H.  'MacKay,  became  eminently  successful: 
The  number'of  tea:chers  rose  from'gr6  in  1865  to  2,438  in  1896,  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  from  23,572  to  5^,023,  the  popular 
assessment  for  expenses  from  $124,000  to"$450,ooo,  the  FVovincial 
grant  from  $87,000  to  $242,006.  The  Cooncil  of  Public  Instruction  is 
composed  of  five  members  of  the  Government  and  the  Superintendent 
6f  Education  is  a  non-political  administrator  oif  the  Department  under 
their  general'  control.  Separate  schools  have  never  been  organized  iii 
Nova  Scotia  under  Provincial  auspices,  although' the  Catholics  havean 
efficient  system  of  higher  education  including  St  Frahcois'  Xavicf 
College  at  Antigonish  and  the  College  of  Ste.  Anne  at  Church  Point 

In  New  Brunswick,  for  many  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Century,  teachers'  salaries  remained  so  small  and  the  position  -was  so 
undignified — as  a  result  of  the  universal  custom  in  pioneer  Canada 
of  "  boarding' around  "  at  the  hbuses'of  the  school'  patrons  "so  as  to 
eke  out  meagre  remuneration — that  good  men  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession.  As  late  as  1845  teachers'  wages  averaged  $125 
a  year  in  thia  Province  and  much  of  that  miserable  sum  was  not  paid  in 
cash.  In  this  year,  however,  matters  seem  to  have  come  to  a  head,'  a 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  the  Province  and  two 'years  later  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  an  organized  system. '  In  1852  a  Superintendent  was 
appointed  and  in  1 858  further  legislation  took  place.  '  But  it  appeared 
impossible  to  change  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people. 
Though  they  were  fighting  bitter  sectarian  contests  over  Universities 
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and  Test  Acts  and  higher  education  they  refused  to  take  any  interest 
in,  or  tax  themselves  for,  the  elementary  teaching  of  their  children. 

In  1871,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  establish  free  schools  and 
compulsory  attendance  and  to,  at  the  same  time,  abolish  all  religious 
teaching.  This  latter  action  was  a  distinct  blow  to  the  Catholic 
Separate  Schools  which  had  practically  developed  and  was,  of  course, 
strongly  resented  by  the  people  of  that  Church.  The  measure  passed, 
however,  and  stands  as  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Hon.  George  E. 
King,  then  Premier  of  the  Province  and  afterwards  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  as  does  the  preceding  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Charles  Tapper.  The 
system  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  latter  Province  and  has  been  pre- 
sided over  since  1871  by  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand,  William  Crocket 
and  Dr.  James  R.  Inch.  From  1872  to  1897  the  number  of  schools 
increased  from  884  to  1737,  the  teachers  from  918  to  1829,  and  the 
pupils  from  39,000  to  61,000. 

In  little  Prince  Edward  Island  conditions  were  not  different  in 
early  times  from  those  in  the  larger  Provinces  and  it  was  not  until 
1825  that  its  first  Education  Act  was  passed.  The  year  1852  saw 
the  establishment  of  a  free  school  system  and,  in  i860,  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  College  was  opened  at  Charlottetown.  There  were  121 
schools  in  1841  and  531  in  1891  ;  4,356  pupils  in  the  former  year  and 
22,138  in  the  latter.  To  sum  up  the  situation  in  these  Provinces  it 
maybe  said  that  everywhere  prior  to"  Confederation  similar  conditions 
existed  and  everywhere  the  same  beneficial  results  have  since  followed 
the  establishment  of  free  schools,  the  formation  of  Normal  Schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  taxation  of  the  people  for  educational 
matters,  their  enforced  interest  in  school  affairs  and  the  elevation  and 
increased  dignity  given  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Development  along  these  lines  in  the  North-West  and  British 
Columbia  was  naturally  an    affair  of    comparatively   recent  times. 
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Such  education  as  there  was  in  earlier  days  came  through  the  devoted 
activities  of  pioneer  missionaries  such  as  the  ministers  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  Fathers  Tache  and  Provencher,  the  Rev.  John 
West,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Black,  and  many  others  who  spread  them- 
selves in  a  thin  line  of  labour  and  self-sacrifice  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  stretching  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  Manitoba  the  system 
since  1890  has  been  a  free  school  and  undenominational  one.  There 
were  sixteen  Protestant  schools  in  1877  and  seventeen  Catholic  schools 
and,  in  1890,  these  had  increased  to  628  and  91  respectively.  Since 
the  new  system  was  inaugurated  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  and,  in  1897,  there  were  1018  "public  schools  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $810,000.  The  system  in  the  Territories  includes  a  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  of  a  somewhat  mixed  character  and  of  very  recent 
formation.  There  are  four  members  of  the  Government  upon  the 
Council  and  four  appointed  members  from  outside — two  Protestants 
and  two  Catholics.  Progress  has  been  excellent,  especially  in  view  of 
the  immense  areas  under  Territorial  jurisdiction,  and  the  schools  in 
operation  have  increased,  between  1886  and  i8g6,  from  76  to  366; 
the  enrolled  pupils  from  2,553  ^^  12,796;  the  teachers  from  84  to  433 
and  Legislative  expenditure  from  $8,900  to  $126,000. 

British  Columbia  had  practically  no  educational  system  prior  to 
1872.  Up  to  that  time  both  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  later  ones  of  the  Legislature 
had  been  unsuccessful.  The  Public  School  Act  of  the  year  men- 
tioned, however,  established  a  defined  system  which  was  improved  by 
legislation  in  1879,  1891,  and  1896.  There  is  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion as  well  as  a  Superintendent  of  Education,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  arrangements  are  not  materially  different  from  those 
in  other  Provinces.  In  1872  there  were  25  school  districts  which  had 
increased  to  193  in  1896;  an  average  daily  attrndance  of  575  as 
against  one  of  9.254  ;  an  expenditure  of  $36,000  as  against  $2o4,ooa 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  Indian  schools  in  the  Province  under 
denominational  control  and,  though  it  is  without  a  University, 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  two  Colleges  for  boys  and  various 
Academies,  while  the  Methodists  have  a  College  at  New  Westmin- 
sfr.  The  only  University  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  is  the  University  of  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg.  It  originated, 
practically,  from  the  Anglican  Red  River  Academy  of  pioneer  days 
and  was  organized  in  1877  with  University  powers  and  as  a  federated 
institution  which  included  St.  John's  College,  (the  old-time  Academy) 
Manitoba  College  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  the  College  of  St 
Boniface  under  Catholic  control,  and  Wesley  College  under  Methodist 
guidance.  Archbishop  Machray,  the  Anglican  Primate  of  Canada, 
has  been  its  Chancellor  for  many  years  and  has  had  much  to  do  with 
its  history  and  success. 

During  all  these  educational  developments  in  the  Provinces  the 
factor  of  sectarian  strife  has  had  a  more  or  less  pronounced  effect. 
In  Quebec  it  took  the  early  form  of  antagonism  between  the  hier- 
archy and  the  founders  of  McGill  University,  but  finally  mellowed 
down  into  a  condition  in  which  Laval  has  become  the  centre 
of  Catholic  higher  education  and  McGill  of  Protestant  attendance. 
Little  conflict  has  existed  in  modern  times  between  the  elementary 
school  sections  and  they  have  worked  quietly  along  their  own  dis- 
tinct and  marked  lines.  In  Ontario  the  earlier  struggles  were  between 
the  dominant  and  dominating  Church  of  England  which  desired 
■ — as  in  the  Mother-land — to  control  the  Universities.  This  desire 
led  to  the  long  political  conflict  over  the  constitution  and  functions  of 
King's  College,  or,  as  it  afterwards  became,  the  University  of  Toronto. 
It  also  caused  the  formation  of  various  denominational  Colleges  and 
Universities.  A  later  struggle,  in  the  years  preceding  Confederation, 
was  fought  over  the  Catholic  desire  for  Separate  Schools — a  wish 
which  was  realized  in  the  legislation  of  1862  and  chrystalized  in  the 
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pact  of  Confederation  and  the  subsequent  amendments  of  the 
Mowat  GovernmenL  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in"  educational  matters  by  the  Church  of  England  resulted 
in  a  division  of  forces  and  opinion  which  led  to  the  foundation  of 
Dalhousie  University  in  antagonism  to  King's  College  and  the  creation 
of  Acadia  College  in  opposition  to  both.  The  Mount  Sackville 
institution  was,  in  the  same  way  a  New  Brunswick  protest  against  the 
original  Anglicanism  of  its  University  at  Frederictdn.  The  conflicts 
were  bitter  and  eventually  went  against  the  Chiirch  of  England 
prmciple,  but,  instead  of  resulting  in  a  unified  system  of  secular 
higher  education  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  as  should  logically  have 
been  the  case,  it  has  simply  caused  the  multiplication  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  now  secularized  older  institutions 
and  at  the  expense,  in  many  cases,  of  general  efficiency  and  success. 

RELIGIOUS    HISTORY    AND    PROGRESS 

The  religious  progress  of  Canada  since  pioneer  days  is  a  subject 
of  fasdnating  interest.  It  has  worked  in  different  ways  into  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  Canadian  history  and  finds  a  place,  through  denomi- 
national rivalry,  in  almost  every  Canadian  branch  of  popular  develop- 
ment. In  Quebec, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  hasguided'and  modified 
and  controlled  the  institutions  of  the  Province,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  French  race,  the  morals  and  politics  and  loyalty  of  the  people. 
It  helped  Lord  Dorchester  to  save  the  country  to  the  Crown  in  1776; 
it  supported  Great  Britain  with  strenuous  efforts  in  1 8 1 2  ;  it  modified 
and  checked  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1837;  it  stood  by  the 
proposals  for  Confederation  in  1867;  it  .largely  backed  up  the  Con- 
servative party  in  its  principles  of  expansion  and  protection  and  rail- 
way development  up  to  i8gi  ;  it  opposed  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Commercial  Union  with  the  United  States.  It  had  a  place  in  the 
Jesuits  Estates  question,  a  pronounced  share  in  the  Riel  issue,  an 
important  part  m  the  New  Brunswick  School  question  and  a  still  more 
vital  share  in  the  Manitoba  School  matter. 
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The  Church  of  England  In  all  the  English  Provinces  was  a  domt* 
nant  power  in  earlier  days,  an  influence  for  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  for 
education  in'  the  love  of  British  ihstitntions,  for  adherence  to  rule  by  a 
governing  Loyalist  class,  for  devotion  to  the  policy  of  British  Gover- 
nors. It  held  a  high  place  in  the  Government  of  all  the  Provinces — not 
excepting  Catholic  Quebec — prior  to  the  Rebellion  ;  it  had  a  strong 
interest  in  the  stormy  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves ;  it  held  a 
vigorous  position  in  matters  of  education ;  it  did  much,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  pioneer  Western  religious  activ- 
ities; it  was  for  half  a  century  the  Church  of  the  classes,  the  support  of 
old-time  Toryism,  the  strength  of  a  social  system  which  was  not  with- 
out great  benefit  to  a  new  community  and  crude  conditions  of  life. 

'"  "  The  Methodist  denomination  had'  a  prorioiinced  place  in  the 
hearts  of  later  settlers  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. It  was  the  early  root  and  home  of  Canadian  radicalism,  the 
centre  of  opposition  to  Toryism,  the  embodiment  of  steady  and  severe 
missionary  iaboiirs,  the  cause'  of  bitter  political  controversy  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  in  such  political  issues  as  the  Clergy  Reserves.  It 
held  intimate  associations  with  American  Methodism  and,  up  to  1 8 1 2,  a 
great  part  of  its  ministers  were  American  while  its  polity  and  princi- 
ples and  pleaching  were  also  American  in  style  and,  too  often,  in 
advocacy  and  patriotism.  After  the  war,  when  many  of  its  pulpits 
were  vacated  by  American  citizens  i-eturning  to  their  own  country,' 
the  English  element  became  predominant  and,  in  1828,  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Conference  was  finally  declared  independent  of  the  Ameri- 
C£tn  Church.  It  had  many  iips  and  downs  after  this  time  and  was 
divided  upon  political  issues  in  later  years  by  Dr.  Egertori  Ryerson, 
but  always,  and  everywhere  in  the  Provinces,  it  continued  to  exercise 
a  strong  influencelh  public  affairs. 

Presbyterianism  was  never  such'  a  political  factor  as  were  the 
three'  divisions  of  Christianity  just  referred  to.     Us  polity  was  too 
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severe  in  tone  and  practice  and  its  ministers  too  conservative,  in  a 
non  partisan  sense,  to  constitute  what  might  be  termed  a  semi-political 
denomination.  Methodism  was  essentially  a  militant  and  missionary  de- 
nomination in  Canadian  history ;  Presbyterianism  was  more  of  a  strong, 
pervading  influence  among  men  of  a  single  nationality.  Its  divisions 
.were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  other  case  and,  prior  to  the  Disruption 
in  Scotland,  the  "  Kirk  "  often  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  silent  factor  for  the  preservation  of  old  traditions  and  in 
simple  antagonism  to  democratic  innovation.  The  chief  political  issue 
with  which  it  was  mixed  up  was  that  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  just  as 
the  one  public  question  in  which  the  strong  Baptist  denomination  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  was  concerned  was  that  of  secular  education. 

In  all  these  religious  divisions  the  controversies  of  the  Old  Land 
were  reproduced  with  more  or  less  fidelity.  The  Church  of  England 
disputed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  over  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  High  or  Low  Church  practice  just  as  they  did  in  England. 
Methodism  was  divided  into  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  the 
Bible  Christian  Church  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  while 
its  American  affiliations  and  Canadian  position  brought  into  existence 
the  New  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, Presbyterianism  had  its  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada,  its 
Free  Church  Synod,  its  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
its  United  Presbyterian  Church,  its  Canada  Presbyterian  Church. 

If,  however,  the  denominations  shared  in  the  shaded  differences 
of  thought  and  creed  which  came  to  them  from  the  Old  Land,  they 
also  shared,  immensely  and  beneficially,  in  the  financial  benefactions 
of  the  British  Churches  and  of  the  great  missionary  Societies  ;  while 
the  Church  of  England  received  large  suras  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment well  on  into  the  nineteenth  centurj'.  Up  to  1833,  when  agradual 
reduction  was  begun,  the  Imperial  Parliament  granted  ;^i6.ooo  a  year 
fnr  the  maintenance  of  this  Church   in  British   America  and  many 
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Other  sums  were  paid  from  time  to  time.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  was  indefatigable  in  its  missionary  work  and 
spent  large  sums  in  extending  the  Episcopate,  endowing  missionary 
clergy,  and  aiding  struggling  parishes  in  the  different  Provinces.  The 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  was  more  than  a  benefactor,  it 
was  almost  the  parent  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  Its 
expenditure  between  1703  and  1892  in  British  America  was  $8,930,- 
925  and  from  1820  to  1865  its  annual  expenditure  seldom  went  below 
$ioo,ooa  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  another  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Anglicanism  in  Canada  The  various  Methodist  Churches 
were  also  largely  aided  by  funds  from  London  and  their  early  English 
missionaries  were  almost  entirely  supported  from  that  source.  So 
with  the  Presbyterian  denominations  and  the  well-known  Glasgow 
Colonial  Society  and  its  practical  work  between  1825  and  1840. 

The  progress  axiA  personnel  of  these  Churches  have  a  most  inter- 
esting record — the  former  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  general 
religious  conditions,  the  latter  because  of  the  influence  it  had  upon 
public  development  and  affairs.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds 
the  chief  place  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  length  of  historic  association 
with  Canadian  soil.  As  the  French  population  of  Quebec  has 
increased,  so  have  its  adherents,  and  with  this  increase  has  come  a 
similar  expansion  and  expression  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  far  West 
and  in  all  the  Provinces,  The  Catholic  population  of  Quebec  in  1783 
has  been  placed  at  113,000  by  the  Church  itself.  In  1830  it  was  at 
least  half  a  million,  with  about  50,000  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1851 
the  Church  had  746,854  adherents  in  Lower  Canada ;  in  1871,  just 
after  Confederation,  it  had  1,019,850;  and  in  i8gi  1,291,709.  In 
Ontario,  its  adherents  numbered  in  the  years  mentioned  167,695,  274,- 
166  and  358,300  respectively.  In  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,   New  Brunswick  and   Prince  Edward  Island  it  had,  at 
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nearly  the  same  periods*  181,561,  238,459  and  286,250. adherents. 
The  Western  figures  are  of  recent  date  and  show  that  in  Manitoba, 
the  Territories  and  British  Columbia  the  total  Catholic  population  in 
1881  was  26,000  in  round  numbers,  and,  in  i8gi,  53,000.  This  givesa 
round  total,  for  what  is  now  the  Dominion,  of  1,080,000  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  1851,  1,530,000  in  1871,  and  ,2,000,000  in  1891 — an  increase  of 
half  a  million  in  every  two  decades. 

The  leaders  of  the  Church  during  this  period  have  had  much  to 
do  with  its  success.  In  Quebec  the  militant  Laval  and  loyal  Plessis 
were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  eminent  men  of  whom  Archbishops 
Turgeon  and  Baillargeon  of  Quebec,  Cardinal  Taschereau,  the  first 
Canadian  Prince  of  his  Church,  and  Archbishops  Bourget  and  Fabre 
of  Montreal,  were  perhaps  the  chief.  Bishop  Guigues'  of  Ottawa, 
Mgr.  Provencher  and  Archbishop  Tach^  of  Manitoba.  Archbishops 
Lynch  and  Walsh  of  Toronto,  Archbishop  Cleary  of  Kingston,  Arch- 
bishops Connolly  and  O'Brien  "of  Halifax,  Mgr.  McKinnon  of  Anti- 
gonish,  and  Bishop  Demers  of  Vancouver  Island,  were  the  most  repre- 
sentative successors  of  Macdonell  and  Burke  and  others  of  pioneer 
days.  An  important  Incident  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Canada  in 
this  connection  has  been  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Pope,  at  times, 
over  its  affairs.  In  1877  Mgr.  George  Conroy  was  sent  out  to  the 
Dominion  as  an  Apostolic  Ablegate  to  arrange  the  long-standing  dis- 
putes between  Laval  University,  in  Quebec,  and  its  branch  in  Mont- 
real. In  1888,  Mgr.  Smueldres  was  despatched,  largely  in  connection 
with  the  same  troubles  and  partly  to  soothe  certain  Diocesan  difficul- 
ties. Mgr.  Raffaeie  Merry  del  Val  was  sent  in  1 897  to  report  upon 
the  Manitoba  School  question  and  to  prevent  further  agitation 
amongst  the  hierarchy  if  it  should  seem  desirable.  In  1899,  Mgj. 
Diomede  Falconio  was  appointed  in  a  more  permanent  capacity  to 
act,  apparently,  as  the  Pope's  adviser-upon  Canadian  affairs. 
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Meanwhile,  the  great  Protestant  denominations  had  been  expand- 
ing in  various  directions  under  the  most  strenuous  exertions  by  their 
leaders.  The  Church  of  England  was  led  in  Quebec  by  such  heroes 
of  the  missionary  field  as  Bishop  Jacob  Mountain,  Bishop  George  J. 
Mountain  and  Bishop  Charles  James  Stewart  and  by  such  religious 
organizers  as  Dr.  Williams-  and  Dr.  Fulford — the  latter  the  first 
Metropolitan  of  Canada.  In  Ontario,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart  and  the 
strenuovs  personality  of  Bishop  Strachan,  were  prominent  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  Dr.  Cliarles  Inglis,  the  first  Colonial  Bishop 
and  whose  See  for  a  time  included  all  British  America,  Dr.  John 
Inglis,  also  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  Hibbert  Binney,  Bishop  of 
the  same  Province,  and  Dr.  John  Medley,  Bishop  of  Frederictpn 
during  forty-seven  years,  worked  steadily  in  thfe  foundation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Church.  Sd  with  Bishop  Anderson  and  Archbishop 
Machray  at  Fort  Garry  and  Winnipeg,  Bishop  Horden  in  the  far- 
away Territories,  Bishop  SilUtoe  in  British  Columbia  and  Bishop 
Bompas  in  the  distant  Yukon. 

Methodism  in  Canada  boasts  pioneer  labourers  such  as  William 
Case,  James  Richardson,  Henry  Ryan,  John  Reynolds, -John  Davison, 
Egerton  Ryerson,  John  Carroll,  Anson  Green,  William  Black — men 
of  immense  energy,  deep  spiritual  enthusiam  and  the  highest  powers 
of  endurance.  In  later  and  quieter  days  the  Church — which  became  one 
great  united  body  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  1883 — boasted  scholars 
and  orators  such  as  Dr.  Mathew  Richey,  Dr.  Enoch  Wood,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Morley  Punshon,  Dr.  George  Douglas,  Dr.  S.  D.  Rice,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Williams,  Dr.  Albert  Carman,  Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow.  Presbyterianism  in 
its  personnel  has  hardly  had  the  same  pioneer  variety  of  attainment, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  James  McGregor  in  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  John 
Cook  in  Quebec  and  Dr.  John  Black  in  the  far  West.  In  later  days  men 
of  great  ability  or  learning  such  as  Dr.  Alexander  Mathieson,  Dr. 
Robert  Burns,  Dr.  Alexander  Topp,    Dr.  John  Jenkins,  Dr.  William 
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Reid,  Dr.  William  Gregg,  Dr.  J.  M.  King,  Dr.  William  Caven  and  Dr. 
Alexander  MacKnight  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  actual  and  statis- 
tical progress  of  these  three  great  Churches  since  missionary  days  can 
b^  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  three  tables  : 

1.       THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND 

1851       .  ■    1871  1891 

Ontario aa3.^90  ....  330.995  ....  38S?9<J9 

Quebec 44>683  ....    62,449  ....    75, 47" 

Maritime  Provinces  .    85,421  ....  107,844  ....  114.1^1 

353,293  501, sS8  575.622 

The  Western   Provinces  increased  from  25,000  Anglican  adher- 
ents in  1881  to  68,000  in  1891. 

II.       THE    METHODIST    DENOMINATION 

1851  1871  1891 

Ontario ^13.365  ....  462,264  ....  654,033 

Quebec  21,199  ....     34.ioo  ....     39.544 

Maritime  Provinces  .    54,164  ....    81,797  ....  103,295 

288,728  578,161  796,872 

The  Western  figures  were  13.000  in  1881  and  51,000  in  1891. 

III.       PRESBYTERIANISM 

1851  1871  1891 

Ontario 204,148  .    .    .    .356,442  .     -  .    .  453.U7 

Quebec 33.47o  ....    46.165  ....    52,673 

Maritime  Provinces  .  129,158  ....  171,970  .    ,     ■  .  182,483 


366,776  574,577  688,303 

The  increase  in  the  West  was  from  19,000  in  1881  to  67,000  in 
1891.  From  these  and  preceding  figures  it  is  seen  that,  in  round 
numbers,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  increased  its  adherents  in  all  the 
Canadian  Provinces  between  1851  and  1891,  by  1,000,000  souls,  the 
Church  of  England  by  290,000,  the  Methodist  denomination  by  460,- 
000,  and    the    Presbyterian    Church   by  388,000. 
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